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LE  STYLE  C’EST  L’HOMME. 


.\  Causerie, 


BY  THE  EARL  OF  LYTTON. 

I  HOPE  it  may  be  understood  from  Free  Thought  is  regarded  as  a 
this  selection  of  a  French  title  for  an  precious  boon,  even  by  those  who  are 
English  essay  that  the  essayist  makes  no  incapable  of  thinking.  But  the  freest 
pretension  to  be  regarded  as  an  author-  thinker  cannot  emancipate  Thought 
ity  upon  style,  since  he  thus  acknowl-  from  the  restrictions  of  Language  ;  and 
edges  that  on  that  subject  his  own  Ian-  in  the  pursuit  of  its  fallacious  freedom, 
guage  fails  him  at  the  outset.  Words  Thought  stumbles  at  every  turn,  like  a| 
are  as  easily  exchanged  as  coins  ;  but,  blind  man,  against  barriers  unperceived 
like  coins,  they  bear  a  national  stamp,  by  it  till  they  have  hindered  its  way  or 
and  generally  lose  some  fraction  of  their  forcibly  altered  its  direction.  What 
value  in  the  course  of  the  exchange,  then  becomes  of  its  freedom  ?  As  soon 
Twenty  pieces  of  silver  may  be  equiva-  as  it  has  felt  these  barriers  its  self-confi- 
lent  to  one  piece  of  gold,  but  they  are  dence  deserts  it,  and  it  moves  between 
not  the  same  thing  ;  and,  rather  than  them  with  awkward  gait  and  hesitating 
dissipate  the  individuality  of  an  original  step.  The  soaring  spirit  of  Faust 
saying  by  divesting  it  of  its  original  aspired  to  be  a  ruler  of  spirits  ;  yet  his 
form,  I  am  content  to  leave  untranslated  mind  faltered  and  fell  into  contusion  at 
the  definition  of  style  which  I  have  bor-  the  first  sentence,  when  he  tried  to 
rowed  from  Buffon  only  as  a  text  for  translate  the  Fourth  Gospel  into  his 
some  desultory  observations  on  the  ‘  own  language.  The  ideal  world,  no 
truth  it  asserts  and  illustrates — that  doubt,  is  unconfined  by  geographical 
style  is  untranslatable.  boundaries,  and  to  Thought  no  sentine 

^  Nkw  Skriss.— Vol.  XL.,  No.  2  10 
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cries,  “Who  goes  there?”  but  ideas 
cannot  go  about  naked.  When  long 
settled  in  a  foreign  country  they  some¬ 
times  adopt  its  fashions  of  speech,  but 
on  the  whole  they  are  tenacious  of  their 
national  costume,  which  is  certainly  the 
one  that  best  becomes  them.  Gener¬ 
ally,  therefore,  they  carry  with  them, 
wherever  they  go,  the  whole  of  their 
apparel  ;  for  ideas  are  privileged  travel¬ 
lers  whose  equipage  pays  no  toll  at  any 
custom-house,  and  in  their  service  many 
a  contraband  word  has  safely  crossed 
the  most  vigilantly  guarded  frontiers. 
Thus,  the  dissolute  German  Lansquenet 
has  for  centuries  been  a  naturalized 
Frenchman,  and  the  French  Caporal  a 
trusty  German  soldier.  Even  when  the 
two  nations  quarrelled  with  each  other, 
their  hostile  camps  gave  reciprocal  hos¬ 
pitality  to  emigrants  of  this  sort. 
Throughout  the  last  Franco-German 
war,  Teutonic  havresacs  were  carried 
upon  Gallic  backs  ;  the  French  Vegue- 
mestre  occasionally  shot  his  German 
cousin,  the  IVackmeister ;  the  French 
word  marche  set  German  regiments  in 
movement,  and  the  German  word  halte 
was  obeyed  by  French  troops  who  re¬ 
ceived  it  as  a  command  from  the  lips  of 
their  own  officers. 

Errea  "nrepStVTa  !  What  wonder  that 
words  have  been  called  winged  ?  For 
they  flit  from  land  to  land,  and  build 
their  nests  now  here,  now  there,  yet 
everywhere  make  themselves  at  home 
in  spite  of  their  foreign  feathers.  The 
swallow  is  not  an  English  bird  ;  there 
is  no  English  bird  that  resembles  him  ; 
and  yet  not  one  of  our  English  birds  is 
more  at  home  in  England.  We  do  not 
treat  him  as  an  alien,  not  even  as  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  guest,  but  as  a  countryman 
of  our  own  who  happens  to  be  fond  of 
travel.  In  the  same  way  we  treat,  with¬ 
out  reference  to  its  national  origin,  any 
foreign  word  that  has  long  frequented 
our  language.  But  with  the  individual 
origin  of  universal  sayings  the  case  is 
rather  different,  because  it  is  mainly  to 
their  individual  character  that  such  say¬ 
ings  owe  their  universal  currency. 
What  we  relish  in  them  is  not  so  much 
their  veracity,  which  is  general,  as  their 
expression  of  a  certain  personal  quality 
which  is  particular ;  a  quality  which 
renders  their  veracity  more  startling,  or 
more  persuasive,  than  it  would  other¬ 


wise  be,  and  without  which  many  of 
these  saj  ings  would  probably  be  plati¬ 
tudes.  The  world,  therefore,  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  authenticity  of  any  saying 
that  embodies  a  common  truth  in  an  un¬ 
common  form  ;  for  truth  itself  stands 
in  need  of  attestation.  We  only  receive 
a  truth  without  mistrust  when  it  is 
offered  us  by  some  one  whose  character 
already  commands  our  confidence  ;  and 
were  a  multitude  of  rogues  to  assure  us 
that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive,  we  should  not  believe  it  on 
their  testimony.  Such  a  saying  as 
I'etat  c'est  mot  derives  its  chief  signifi¬ 
cance  from  our  knowledge  that  it  is  the 
saying  of  Louis  Quatorze,  who,  when  he 
said  it,  was  exceptionally  well  qualified 
to  know  what  he  was  saying.  And  so 
was  Buffon  when  he  said  le  style  c  est 
( homme ;  a  saying  invested  with  a 
special  personal  authority  by  the  per¬ 
sonal  dignity  which  specially  character¬ 
izes  the  style  of  its  author.  Its  original 
form,  therefore,  should  not  be  lost  sight 
of,  although  it  is  not  precisely  in  that 
form  that  it  has  become  proverbial. 

Buffon  was  not  only  a  great  naturalist, 
he  was  also  a  great  writer  ;  and  this 
celebrated  sentence  belongs  to  the 
address  which,  in  both  capacities,  he 
delivered  to  the  French  Academy  on  the 
occasion  of  its  reception  of  him.  He 
was  speaking  about  books,  and  his  argu¬ 
ment  was  that  those  which  are  well 
written  are  the  only  ones  it  is  worth 
while  to  preserve  in  the  interest  of 
posterity.  For  there  is  a  common  care 
of  common  property,  and  all  communi¬ 
cable  knowledge  becomes  common  prop¬ 
erty  as  soon  as  it  has  been  communi¬ 
cated  ;  so  that,  if  the  matter  of  a  book 
be  useful  to  the  world,  its  preservation 
is  insured  by  the  world’s  use  of  it,  even 
though  the  book  itself  may  perish  ;  hut 
there  can  be  no  such  common  propel  ty 
in  the  manner  of  a  book,  which  belongs 
only  to  its  author.  “  Facts  and  inven¬ 
tions,”  said  Buffon,  “can  be  appropri¬ 
ated  and  utilized  by  others,  but  style  is 
the  man  himself,  Le  style  c'est  F homme 
me  me.  ’  ’ 

Regarded  as  a  definition,  the  saying  is 
not  quite  accurate.  What  definition  is  ? 
“  All  transitory  things  are  similes,” 
sings  the  Chorus  Mysticus  in  Faust,  and 
“all  phenomena,”  saith  Philosophy, 
"  are  forms.”  To  us  transitory  beings. 
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who  live  in  a  world  of  phenomena,  abso¬ 
lute  truth  is  so  inaccessible  that  even 
absolute  authority  must  make  shift  to 
do  without  it.  But  this  is  at  least  one 
of  those  happy  sayings  which,  instead 
of  rudely  flinging  in  our  faces  the  little 
particle  of  truth  that  gives  them  imp-rtus, 
touch  us  therewith  caressingly  at  a  nice¬ 
ly  calculated  tangent  ;  as  one  billiard 
ball  adroitly  struck  by  a  skilful  play¬ 
er  touches  another  so  as  to  make  the 
second  ball  unresistingly  co-operate 
with  the  player’s  intention  as  it  follows 
the  inclination  imparted  to  it  by  the 
first. 

What  a  m.an’s  physiognomy  is  to  the 
man,  an  author’s  st>le  is  to  the  author 
It  is  that  part  of  him  which  regulates 
his  intercourse  with  others,  and  w-here- 
by  he  is  best  known  to  those  he  ad¬ 
dresses.  But  the  whole  man  it  can  hard¬ 
ly  be.  For  in  his  style,  and  by  means  of 
his  style,  an  author  decently  conceals 
wbat  it  does  not  suit  him  to  display. 
We  do  not  say,  "  1  he  dress-coat  is  the 
man,”  although  we  know  that  the  cut 
of  the  coat  is  determined  by  the  figure 
of  its  wearer,  and  from  his  way  of  wear¬ 
ing  it  we  draw  conclusions.  Such  con¬ 
clusions,  moreover,  are  particularly  just 
when  they  apply  to  an  intellectual  in¬ 
dividuality  whose  literary  clothing  is  a 
gift  of  nature  which  may  perhaps  be 
improved,  but  cannot  be  produced,  by 
art. 

There  is,  however,  an  important  dis 
tinction  to  be  observed  between  the 
st>le  of  a  writer,  which  is  always  in¬ 
dividual,  and  the  manner  of  writing, 
which  is  sometimes  common  to  a  school, 
a  system,  or  a  literary  association. 
Literature  nowadays  produces  many 
groups  of  good  writers  who  co-operate, 
in  a  common  circle  of  ideas,  round  a 
common  literary  centre  ;  as  in  the  case 
of  reviews  or  journals  devoted  to  the 
propagation  of  particular  opinions  or  the 
promotion  of  particular  intellectual  ten¬ 
dencies.  Such  periodicals  have  a  curi¬ 
ous  collective  individuality  of  their  own, 
which  imparts  to  the  productions  of 
their  several  writers  a  certain  manner 
more  or  less  common  to  the  whole 
group.  Th^se  writers  do  not  lose  their 
own  indiviouality,  which  we  often  detect 
without  difficulty  under  the  anonymous 
veil  that  impartially  covers  them  all  ; 
but  they  acquire,  in  addition  to  it,  the 


manner  of  the  school  that  unites  them, 
and  write  as  members  of  the  same  family 
talk — not  all  exactly  alike,  but  all  with  a 
more  or  less  noticeable  family  likeness. 
Bertin  the  elder  (of  the  Journal  des 
Debats)  and  Beloz  (of  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes)  were  remarkable  instances 
of  men  who  have  in  their  way  exercised 
a  powerful  influence  upon  literature  and 
opinion  without  being  writers  them¬ 
selves  ;  for  though  neither  of  them,  I 
believe,  ever  contributed  a  line  to  his 
own  organ,  each  of  them  not  only 
grouped  around  him  some  of  the  ablest 
writers  in  France,  but  also  guided  the 
pens  of  those  writers  with  an  undisputed 
and  unerring  dictatorship.  In  literary 
organizations  of  this  kind  we  generally 
find  a  certain  uniform  measure  of  ex¬ 
pression,  which  a  clever  editor  adjusts 
with  great  nicety  from  careful  study,  or 
instinctive  knowledge,  of  the  particular 
public  whose  wants  and  humors  keep 
his  oracle  in  request. 

“  Never  say  die,”  croaked  Grip,  the 
raven  of  Barnaby  Rudge,  in  the  church¬ 
yard  ;  as  if  he  thought  it  indelicate  to 
speak  of  dying  in  presence  of  the  dead. 
.\nd  from  the  same  point  of  view,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  ”11  ne  faut  jamais  dire  hais- 
sal'le,”  said  M.  Beloz  to  a  friend  of 
mine,  who  had  used  that  objectionably 
sincere  expression  in  his  first  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 
The  great  editor  was  right.  ”  Hate¬ 
ful”  is  a  word  which  cannot  be  too 
carefully  avoided  by  those  who  venture 
to  address  the  public  ;  for  every  public 
is  a  despot,  and  every  despotism  is  hate¬ 
ful.  One  should  not  speak  of  hemp  in 
the  hangman’s  presence.  "  On  ne  peut 
gu^re  parler  aux  tyrans  qu'en  para- 
boles.”  says  Voltaire,  and  he  character¬ 
istically  adds,  “  encore  ce  detour  est-il 
dangereux.”  Truth,  like  dynamite  and 
other  explosive  and  destructive  forces, 
is  not  to  be  employed  without  special 
precautions.  An  old  French  poet  has 
sung — 

“  Veritfc  «t  la  massue 

Qui  lout  le  monde  occit  et  tue.” 

And  this  is  a  truth  about  truth  which, 
being  a  fabulist,  I  think  I  may  safely 
employ  in  the  form  of  a  fable.  Fable  is 
generally  the  safest  form  of  truth,  and, 
as  an  additional  “  special  precaution,” 
my  fable  shall  be  in  verse. 
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EST  MODt'S  IN  REBUS. 

Once,  in  a  slate  of  old  renown 
Where  freedom  had  been  overthrown, 

An  honest  patriotic  youth, 

Who  worship'd  liberty  and  truth, 

Indignant  at  the  upstart  power 
Of  the  dictator  of  the  hour. 

Stood  forth  upon  the  public  place 
To  beard  the  tyrant  to  his  face. 

But  “  Hold  !*’  exclaim’d  in  wise  alarm 
A  friend  who  seized  his  lifted  arm, 

“  What  is  thy  weapon  ?”  “  Truth,”  he  said. 

The  friend  that  stopp’d  him  shook  his  head  ; 
“  Rash  boy,  beware  of  Truth,  whose  course. 
Like  that  of  an  unmaster'd  horse. 

Distresses  every  soul  it  meets 
Along  the  panic-stricken  streets. 

Unloose  her,  and  each  frighten’d  slave 
(Who  dreads  her  worse  than  yonder  knave) 
Will  need  no  nod  from  his  dictator 
To  fall  on  her  emancipator.” 

“  What,"  cried  the  brave  young  citizen, 

“  And  would’st  thou  leave  unpunish’d  then 
The  enslaver  of  our  country  ?”  “  Nay,” 

His  friend  replied,  “  a  better  way 
To  make  a  tyrant  wince  I  know, 

And  thou  shalt  witness  every  blow 
I  deal  him.  Leave  the  wretch  to  me." 

Then  from  a  neighboring  temple  he 
A  golden  censer  fetch’d,  and  smiled 
As  in  its  glowing  cup  he  piled 
The  costly  powder’d  perfumes,  whence 
Rich  streams  of  rolling  frankincense 
Around  its  fragrant  furnace  swarm  d. 

With  this  insidious  weapon  arm  d. 

He  stole  among  the  shouting  crowd 
Of  sycophants  who  throng’d  and  bow’d 
About  the  throne  ;  where,  like  a  god 
Engirt  with  golden  clouds,  whose  nod 
Thrills  waiting  worlds,  the  despot  stoop’d 
Above  the  slaves  that  round  him  troop’d. 
Smiling  approval  of  their  praise. 

That  traitor,  with  admiring  gaze 
Fix’t  on  his  destin’d  victim,  clung 
Close  to  the  royal  chair,  and  swung 
His  censer  with  a  sly  address 
That  stimulated  awkwardness. 

For,  at  each  swing,  the  spice-pot  hit 
(So  furiously  he  flourish’d  it) 

The  august  incumbent  of  the  throne 
Its  incense  circled.  Bone  by  bone 
The  poor  usurper’s  shrinking  frame 
Was  bruised,  as  fast  that  censer  came 
In  contact  with  its  suffering  shin  ; 

Here  grazed  an  arm,  and  there  a  skin. 

Now  stiuck  the  tibia,  now  the  knee  ; 
Wherever  mortal  clay  may  be 
I  Most  sensitive  to  pain,  in  short. 

That  clumsy  pot,  as  if  in  sport. 

Hit  hard  and  hot.  And  all  the  while 
I  The  acolyte,  with  cralty  smile 
I  And  flattering  voice,  in  turn  bestows 
Praises  on  praises,  blows  on  blow‘. 

The  object  of  these  strange  caresses, 

Tho’  wincing  from  their  warmth,  represses 
As  best  he  can,  the  ignoble  pain 
I  Which,  if  reveal’d,  might  shame  the  strain 
Of  adulation  loud  and  long 
They  still  elicit  from  the  throng  ; 


Nay,  even  the  hatred  whose  mask’d  batteries 
Deal  injuries  disguised  as  flatteries 
The  pride  it  bids  its  victim  feel 
Attributes  to  excess  of  zeal. 

The  sufferer,  with  convulsed  grimace. 

On  his  tormentor’s  smiling  face 
Contrives  to  smile,  tho’  wincing  sore  : 

And  when  the  ceremony’s  o’er 

The  day’s  account  well  balanced  stands. 

One  rubs  his  shins  and  one  his  hands. 

After  all,  we  are  not  bound  to  give 
any  reason  (which  is  fortunate,  since 
we  are  not  always  able  to  give  any  rea¬ 
son)  why  we  like  one  man  and  dislike 
another.  So  that,  if  style  be  the  man 
himself,  merits  of  style  must  to  some 
extent  be  matters  of  taste,  about  which 
we  say  there  is  no  disputing  ;  not  at  all 
because  they  are  indisputable,  but 
merely  because  in  such  matters  every 
one  is  sui  generis,  and  an  Esquimau  is 
under  no  obligation  to  relish  oranges 
better  than  cod-liver  oil.  Here  is  the 
tangent  at  which  we  feel  the  touch  of 
truth  in  Buffon’s  saving.  For  style  is 
not  an  artificial  garment  which  thought 
can  put  on  and  off  at  pleasure.  And  if 
Buffon’s  definition  of  it  goes  a  little  too 
far,  at  least  it  does  not  fall  short  of  the 
truth,  like  so  many  other  definitions. 

Lady  Blessington  who  passed  her  life 
in  appreciative  intercourse  with  eminent 
writers,  has  observed  in  the  “  Desultory 
Thoughts  and  Reflections”  with  which 
that  intercourse  inspired  her,  that  to  set 
an  author’s  style  above  his  thoughts  is 
like  praising  a  woman’s  dress  more  than 
■her  beauty  ;  style  being,  like  dress,  a 
secondary  matter  which  should  not 
divert  attention  from  what  it  is  only 
meant  to  adorn.  But  to  this  observa¬ 
tion  of  Lady  Blessington' s  another,  and 
more  gifted  authoress  objects.  ”  For 
attention,”  writes  the  poetess  Delphine 
Gay  (.Madame  de  Girardin)  in  one  of 
her  letters  from  Paris,  ‘‘  is  not  diverted 
from  the  beauty  of  a  work  by  that  which 
enhances  its  beauty.”  And  in  support  « 
of  her  opinion  she  describes  a  conversa¬ 
tion  between  herself  and  Victor  Hugo 
on  the  sabject  of  style.  The  poet  had 
taken  from  her  toilet-table  an  ornamental 
pin  surmounted  by  a  jcwtl,  which  he 
continued  to  examine  while  they  were 
talking.  The  jewel  represented  a  fly, 
set  in  gold,  and,  “  Here,”  he  said, 

”  you  see  what  style  is.  In  itself  this 
fly  is  but  an  insect,  in  its  setting  it  is  a 
jewel.”  Fascinated  by  the  spiirkle  of 
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this  simile,  Madame  de  Girardin  ex¬ 
claims  :  “  How  true  !  and  surely  it  can¬ 
not  be  wrong  to  replace  an  insect  by  a 
diamond.” 

If  style  were  a  sort  of  dress,  ladies 
ought  to  be  the  best  judges  of  it ;  yet, 
as  we  see,  even  in  matters  of  dress  de 
f^ustibus  non  disputandum  ;  which  seems 
to  be  a  polite  way  of  saying  that  de 
^ustibus  semper  disputatum  est.  I  have 
noticed  the  conflicting  opinions  of  these 
two  literary  ladies  only  because  they 
happen  to  occur  to  my  recollection.  It 
would  be  easy  to  collect  from  more  cele¬ 
brated  writers  a  multitude  of  equally 
conflicting  opinions  about  style,  but  we 
should  probably  And  them  all  more  or 
less  concentrated  upon  some  point  not 
quite  at  the  centre  of  the  matter. 
Buffon’s  remains  the  best,  and  well 
deserves  its  popularity  in  spite  of  some 
cases  which  seem  to  contradict  it.  My 
own  acquaintance  with  M.  Villemain, 
though  slight,  was  quite  enough  to  con¬ 
vince  me  that  in  his  case  there  was  no 
ground  whatever  for  Heine’s  spitefully 
clever  remark  that  Buffon's  definition  of 
style  must  needs  be  wrong  because 
Villemain’s  style  is  refined  and  graceful. 
But  take  the  case  of  Rousseau.  Every 
one  admits  that  he  has  a  beautiful  style, 
but  who  can  assert  that  he  had  a  beauti¬ 
ful  individuality  ?  A  man  of  graceful 
mind  and  manners  is  not  always  a  grace¬ 
ful  writer,  and  the  vigor  of  a  writer’s 
style  is  sometimes  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  strength  of  his  character.  If  the 
style  be  the  man  himself,  how  are  we  to 
explain  these  seeming  contrasts  between 
them  ?  The  explanation  lies,  1  think,  in 
the  fact  that  men  are  not  simple  but 
compound  beings.  A  writer’s  style  is 
that  expression  of  his  individuality 
which  is  best  known  to  us,  and  which  is 
always  the  same.  But,  if  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  man’s  whole  nature  were 
equal  to  our  knowledge  of  his  style,  we 
slfould  probably  find,  in  those  cases 
where  the  man  seems  to  be  at  variance 
with  his  style,  that  he  is  also  at  variance 
with  himself. 

This  sounds  paradoxical.  But  the 
fact  is,  style  has  a  twofold  nature  which 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  and  very 
difficult  to  describe.  Subject  to  rules, 
and  yet  free  ;  transcending  the  condi¬ 
tions  on  which  nevertheless  it  depends  ; 
style  is  an  art,  as  language  is  a  science  : 


and,  in  a  certain  sense,  both  are  one, 
though  they  are  not  the  same.  Thought 
is  exacting.  From  the  latter  it  requites 
accuracy,  and  from  the  former  beauty. 

To  follow  thought,  and  to  follow  it 
faithfully  in  all  its  expeditions,  is  the 
function  of  language.  And  thought  is 
a  bold  explorer,  a  rapid  and  adventurous 
traveller,  whose  ways  are  as  wild  as  the 
wind  and  as  wanton  as  a  will-o’-the- 
wisp.  Oftin  the  path  of  thought  is 
rough-hewn  through  the  solid  rock, 
often  it  quakes  and  shivers  across  a 
quicksand,  and  sometimes  there  is  no 
path  at  all.  From  precipice  to  preci¬ 
pice,  over  cloudy  summits  into  bottom¬ 
less  abysses,  along  boundless  deserts,  or 
through  impenetrable  jungles,  climbing, 
leaping,  plodding,  scrambling,  wherever 
thought  leads  language  must  follow. 
And  as  new  ideas  spring  up  by  the  way, 
and  insist  upon  joining  the  adventure, 
for  each  idea,  even  in  statu  naseenti, 
language  must  be  ready  with  a  word  : 
just  the  word  that  is  wanted,  and  no 
other.  Yet  when  language  has  done 
what  it  can  (unfortunately  it  sometimes 
does  more),  when  it  has  extricated  in- 
‘  cipient  ideas  from  their  misty  mental 
environment,  and  constructed  sentences 
wherein  thought  can  recognize  accurate 
reflections  of  its  own  image — still  the 
restless  Thinking  Power  is  unsatisfied. 
The  body  of  thought  is  there,  complete 
in  all  its  limbs,  and  provided  with  organs 
suitable  to  all  its  functions.  But  the 
faultless  frame  remains  frigid  and  rigid  : 
form  without  soul,  a  body  still  lacking 
the  breath  of  life.  Those  eyes  were  not 
only  made  to  see,  they  were  also  meant 
to  look.  But  where  are  the  glances  which 
should  accentuate  what  the  lips  have  to 
say  ?  Nor  are  the  lips  for  speech  only, 
but  for  sighs  also,  and  smiles,  more  ex¬ 
pressive  than  speech. 

One  thought  differs  from  another. 
But,  be  it  cheerful  or  morose,  grand  or 
graceful,  stern  or  tender,  tragic  or 
comic,  each  thought  is,  in  its  relation  to 
language,  just  the  same  as  any  other  ; 
for  all  have  a  common  right  to  require 
from  language  their  adequate  expression. 
Grammar  is  not  cheerful  (every  school¬ 
boy  knows  that),  nor  is  it  grand  or 
graceful.  It  is  only  accurate — and  dull. 
What  language  cannot  do  for  thought 
must  be  done  for  it  by  style  ;  and  yet 
without  language  style  can  do  nothing. 
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A  grammar  peifictly  correct,  and  a 
vocabulary  perfectly  pure,  do  not  suffice 
to  constitute  a  beautiful  style  ;  but,  for 
all  that,  there  can  be  no  beauty  of  style 
without  accuracy  of  language.  For 
style  is  not  an  instrument  outwardly  ap¬ 
plied  to  language  fur  its  embellishment. 
It  is  the  inner  spirit  of  all  written  and 
spoken  matter  ;  the  individualizing  life 
that  transforms  mechanism  into  organ¬ 
ism,  breathes  out  of  it  at  every  poie, 
and  diffuses  throughout  all  its  move¬ 
ments  a  pervading  personal  quality. 
The  nature  of  this  personal  quality  is, 
however,  indefinable,  because  it  is  in¬ 
definite.  The  sources  of  it  do  not  lie 
upon  the  surface,  'r’hey  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  choice  of  words  or  the 
structure  of  sentences.  The  effects  are 
atmospheric.  Pvrhaps  we  should  nut  be 
far  wrong  if  we  called  it  sentiment. 
Where  there  is  an  absence  of  style  there 
is  an  absence  of  charm  ;  and  if  a  writer 
has  no  style,  it  is  not  as  a  writer  that  he 
specially  concerns  us,  though  what  he 
writes  may  be  of  great  value.  But 
neither  are  grace,  dignity,  and  beauty 
essential  to  the  nature  of  style.  They 
are  only  the  attributes  of  a  good  style  ; 
and  when  we  say  of  a  writer  that  he  has 
a  bad  style,  we  do  not  mean  that  he 
has  no  style  at  all.  There  is  only  one 
quality  essential  to  the  nature  of  style, 
and  that  is  individuality.  The  presence 
of  this  quality  sometimes  makes  lugged- 
ness  pleasing,  and  the  absence  of  it 
always  leaves  sy  mmetry  insipid. 

An  original  writer  cannot  alter  the 
language  he  employs  ;  for  it  does  not 
belong  to  him  alone.  He  must  use  it  as 
it  is  :  and  it  is  for  him  what  it  is  for  others 
— a  property  belonging  no  less  to  the 
ear  that  hears  than  to  the  mouth  that 
speaks.  Between  these  joint  proprietors 
of  language  grammar  has  established  a 
modus  rivendi  by  bringing  the  require¬ 
ments  of  each  into  subjection  to  a  com¬ 
mon  rule.  But  where  does  grammar 
end  and  style  begin?  How  is  the 
author  or  the  orator  to  find  out  the  pre¬ 
cise  limits  within  which  his  own  in¬ 
dividuality  is  legitimately  free  ?  Im¬ 
possible  to  say  !  For  there  can  be  no 
boundaries  where  there  is  no  separation. 
He  must  feel  himself  free  even  while  he 
knows  that  he  is  under  restriction,  and 
in  the  exercise  of  his  freedom  he  must 
still  observe  the  laws  that  distinguish 


liberty  from  license.  These  are  the  in¬ 
exorable  conditions  of  all  art.  They 
leave  the  artist  free  in  his  relation  to  his 
own  nature,  but  restrict  him  in  his  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  nature  of  his  materials. 
They  are  also  the  conditions  of  style. 

Language  and  style  are  like  two 
streams  which  not  only  follow  the  same 
course,  but  flow  between  the  same 
banks  ;  and  our  perceptions  are  so  con¬ 
stituted  that  we  can  nevertheless  distin¬ 
guish,  without  dividing,  them  by  the 
different  impressions  we  obtain  from 
each.  But  there  our  means  of  invesli- 
ga'ion  stop  short.  Several  currents  of 
color  flow  together  in  a  single  ray  of 
white  light.  Thus  united,  they  are  un- 
distinguishable  :  but,  dissevered  by  the 
interposition  of  a  prism,  each  continues 
its  journey  along  a  separate  path,  and 
at  a  different  pace,  to  the  common  goal 
where  they  all  find  places  of  their  own 
in  the  sevenfold  circle  of  the  rainbow. 
VVe  have  a  science  of  language  which  is 
purely  metaphysical  ;  but  1  have  some¬ 
times  amused  myself  by  imagining  the 
possibility  of  a  physical  science  of  lan¬ 
guage,  a  science  as  experimental  as 
Optics,  and  pursued  by  the  same 
methods.  If  we  possessed  such  a 
science,  its  prismatic  analysis  of  speech 
would  perhaps  enable  us  to  examine 
much  closer  into  the  innermost  work¬ 
shop  of  thought  ;  and  many  things 
might  then  be  clear  to  our  knowledge 
which  now  only  stimulate  our  wonder 
by  the  mystery  that  intervenes  between 
the  cause  and  the  effect  of  them.  As,  for 
instance,  in  the  composition  of  light 
there  are  substances  which  by  their  ef¬ 
fects  we  recognize  as  chemical,  and  dis¬ 
tinguish  as  such  from  others  that  produce 
heat  or  color,  so  perhaps  we  might  then 
be  able  to  detect,  in  the  analy  zed  texture 
of  any  written  or  spoken  matter,  the 
spiritual  source  of  those  peculiar  vibra¬ 
tions  that  so  powerfully  affect  us  in  cer¬ 
tain  words,  of  which  we  say  that  thby 
thrill  from  heart  to  heart.  Perhaps, 
too,  we  should  then  be  better  able  to 
explain  what  we  mean  when  we  speak  of 
genius  ;  and  only  fancy  the  rapture  of 
the  first  discoverer  whose  chance  it 
might  be  to  find  in  the  speech-spectrum 
appearances  corresponding  to  those 
Frauenofer  lines  that  indicate  upon  the 
color  spectrum  the  elements  of  matter 
in  the  lighl-spiings  of  the  sun — appear- 
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ances  enabling  him  to  trace  back  to 
their  sources  in  the  life-springs  of  the 
soul,  spiritual  elements  which  reflect 
themselves  in  speech  ! 

Style  is  i>ervaded  by  the  presence  of 
such  elements ;  but  unfortunately  we 
lose  all  trace  of  them  the  moment  we 
attempt  to  experiment  upon  language, 
as  we  experiment  on  light,  by  passing  it 
through  a  refracting  medium.  Let  any 
one  try  to  translate  some  foreign  work, 
whether  of  verse  or  prose,  into  his  own 
language.  He  will  find  it  comparatively 
easy  to  transfer  the  thoughts  of  its 
author  with  tolerable  fidelity  from  one 
language  to  another,  but  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  transmit  the  author's  style  ;  for 
u|H)n  the  style  his  own  individuality 
acts  as  a  refracting  medium.  A  bad 
style  suffers  less  than  a  good  one,  and 
occasionally  it  even  gains  something 
from  translation.  Kant’s  Critik  der 
reinen  Vernunft”  is  more  readable  in 
French  than  in  German,  because  the 
genius  of  the  French  language  obliges 
the  translator  to  break  up  the  sprawling 
German  sentences  and  reset  their  com¬ 
ponent  parts  in  a  form  less  intricate  and 
more  attractive.  If  some  of  the  subtler 
particles  of  the  author's  meaning  evapo¬ 
rate  m  the  process,  the  loss  of  them  is 
at  least  compensated  by  the  clarification 
of  what  remains.  But  try  to  translate 
any  one  of  Goethe’s  lyrics  into  French, 
nay  even  into  English,  and  the  whole 
poem  evaporates.  Our  own  language  is 
more  capable  than  the  French  of  repro¬ 
ducing  sound,  which  is  often  essential 
to  the  sentiment,  of  German  poetry  ; 
and  yet,  although  many  have  tried,  no 
one  has  succeeded  in  translating  the 
simplest  verses  of  Heinrich  Heine  into 
graceful,  or  even  idiomatic,  English. 
Of  all  kinds  of  writing,  Ijric  poetry  is 
indeed  the  most  untranslatable,  because 
no  other  kind  of  writing  so  entirely 
depends  upon  style  for  its  effect.  If  style 
be  the  man  himself,  then  the  style  of  a 
lyric  poem  is  the  poem  itself,  for  the 
poem  is  the  man.  The  epic  and 
dramatic  poets  are  the  historians  of  the 
human  heart,  but  the  lyric  poet  is  the 
biographer  of  his  own  heart ;  and  his 
song  is  all  style  because  it  is  all  in¬ 
dividuality. 

The  English  and  German  have  more 
affinity  than  any  other  two  languages  ; 
and,  of  all  English  poets.  Shakespeare 


and  Byron  are  the  two  upon  whose 
works  the  most  capable  German  transla¬ 
tors  have  bestowed  the  greatest  pains. 
The  result  not  only  illustrates  the  un¬ 
translatable  nature  of  style,  but  also 
throws  some  light  upon  the  cause  of  it. 
In  reading  any  good  German  transla¬ 
tion  of  Shakespeare’s  plays,  you  almost 
hear  the  sound  of  the  original  words. 
Macbeth,  Hamlet,  lago,  Lear,  Juliet, 
Perdita,  Imogen,  speak  to  us  in  German 
as  they  speak  to  us  in  English.  Falstaff 
loses  nothing  of  his  humor,  nor  Hotspur 
of  his  fiery  spirit ;  in  a  word,  the  Ger¬ 
man  translations  of  Shakespeare  are  thor¬ 
oughly  Shakespearian.  But  even  the 
best  German  translations  of  Byron’s 
poems  (like  the  best  English  translations 
of  Heine’s  poems)  convey  to  us  no 
adequate  idea  of  the  poet’s  style,  and  to 
any  one  familiar  with  the  original  text 
they  are  painful  reading.  Byron’s  irre¬ 
pressible  personality  saturates  every 
other  quality  of  his  genius,  and  monop¬ 
olizes  the  whole  expression  of  it  ; 
whereas  in  all  the  manifestations  of 
Shakespeare’s  genius  the  personality  of 
the  man  himself  is  so  latent  as  to  be 
scarcely  pirceptible.  In  this  respect 
his  productions  bear  no  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  artist  who  imparts  to  bronze 
or  marble  ideal  forms  created  by  his  own 
fancy  ;  but  may  rather  be  compared  to 
the  humbler  work  of  a  diamond-cutter, 
whose  art  is  only  instrumental  to  nature 
and  who  does  not  invent,  but  merely  set 
free,  the  many-colored  radiance  of 
nature’s  own  productions.  Manfred. 
Childe  Harold,  Don  Juan,  Lara,  and 
the  other  Byronic  personages,  all  have 
the  same  individuality,  and  it  is  the  in¬ 
dividuality  of  the  poet  himself.  Reckon 
them  up  arithmetically,  and  the  sum 
total  is  Lord  Byron.  But  the  sum  of 
Shakespeare’s  characters  is  Mankind, 
and  its  separate  factors  are  the  individu¬ 
alities  of  men.  Buffon’s  definition  of 
style,  therefore,  exactly  fits  the  later 
poet,  but  is  quite  unapplicable  to  the 
earlier  one. 

We  must  not,  however,  stretch  this 
parallel  too  far.  If  Shakespeare’s  per¬ 
sonality  is  unapparent  in  the  productions 
of  his  genius,  it  is  not  because  he  is 
deficient  in  style,  but  because  he  is  in¬ 
dependent  of  it.  Like  the  prince  who 
said  that  he  had  done  with  fear  as  soon 
as  he  was  frightened,  Shakespeare  is  no 
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longer  himself  as  soon  as  he  is  entirely 
Shakespeare. 

When  Marcellus  cries  from  the  battle¬ 
ments  of  Elsinore,  “  What,  is  Horatio 
there  ?’  ’  Shakespeare  makes  the  scholar 
from  Wittenberg,  reply,  “  A  piece  of 
him.'.’  Those  words  are  characteristic 
of  their  author,  whose  philosophizing 
individuality  we  recognize  in  his  way 
of  describing  an  individual.  This 
dearly  loved  Self  (a  miserable  little 
prison  which  we  cherish  as  the  most 
precious  of  our  possessions,  making  it 
the  object  of  all  care  though  it  is  the 
cause  of  all  our  |suffenng)  does  not  so 
much  belong  to  us  as  we  to  it,  nor  is  it 
ever  completely  at  our  service.  How 
small  a  part  of  it  can  we  bring  to  bear 
even  upon  those  situations  of  life  in 
which  all  our  selfishness  is  most  busily 
engaged  !  Who  is  wholly  and  solely 
himself  at  any  moment,  or  in  any  mat¬ 
ter  ?  How  many  parts  and  parcels  of 
ourselves  can  we  truly  call  our  own  ? 
How  many  are  the  property  of  others  ? 
How  many  are  merged,  far  beyond  our 
reach,  in  that  infinite  flux  of  phenomena 
of  which  we  ourselves  are  but  fleeting 
phases  ?  And  yet  we  cannot  extricate 
ourselves  from  the  possession  of  what 
we  so  little  possess  ;  and  the  tyranny  of 
our  infinitesimal  identity  pursues  us  over 
the  whole  field  of  consciousness,  as  that 
of  the  no  less  infinitesimal  present  clings 
to  us  along  the  whole  course  of  time. 

Schopenhauer  attributes  to  genius 
(which  he  identifies  with  a  state  of  pure 
perception  unencumbered  by  any  sense 
of  individuality)  the  exclusive  power  to 
set  us  free  now  and  then  from  this 
bondage,  by  making  us  one  with  the 
universe  from  which  we  are  isolated  by 
it.  “  The  deliverance  of  knowledge,” 
he  says,  ‘‘  from  the  service  of  the  will, 
the  forgetting  of  self  as  an  individual, 
lifts  us  into  a  wotld  from  which  everyr 
thing  is  absent  that  influenced  our  will 
and  moved  us  so  violently  through  it. 
Happiness  and  unhappiness  have  disap¬ 
peared  ;  we  are  no  longer  individual  ; 
the  individual  is  forgotten  ;  we  are  only 
that  one  eye  of  the  world  which  looks 
out  from  all  knowing  creatures,  and  all 
difference  of  individuality  so  entirely  dis¬ 
appears  that  it  is  all  the  same  whether 
the  |>erceiving  eye  belongs  to  a  mighty 
king  or  to  a  wretched  beggar ;  for 
neither  joy  nor  complaining  can  pass 


that  boundary  with  us.  So  near  us  lies 
a  sphere  in  which  we  escape  from  all 
our  misery.”  But  then,  he  adds,  “as 
soon  as  any  single  relation  to  our  will 
(that  is  to  our  own  personality)  even  of 
these  objects  of  our  pure  contemplation 
comes  again  into  consciousness,  the 
magic  is  at  an  end.  We  fall  back  into 
the  knowledge  that  is  governed  by  the 
principle  of  sufficient  reason  ;  we  no 
longer  know  the  idea  but  the  particular 
thing,  the  link  of  a  chain  to  which  we 
also  belong,  and  we  are  again  aban¬ 
doned  to  all  our  woe.”  ”  Most  men,” 
he  continues,  ”  remain  almost  always 
at  this  standpoint,  because  they  entirely 
lack  objectivity,  r.c.,  genius.  Therefore 
they  have  no  pleasure  in  being  alone 
with  nature  ;  they  need  company,  or  at 
least  a  book.  For  their  knowledge  re¬ 
mains  subject  to  their  will  ;  they  seek 
therefore  in  objects  only  some  relation 
to  their  will,  and  whenever  they  see 
anything  that  has  no  such  relation,  there 
sounds  within  them,  like  a  ground  bass 
in  music,  the  constant  inconsolable  cry, 

‘  It  is  of  no  use  to  me  ! '  ” 

But  after  dilating  on  ”  the  blessedness 
of  a  state  of  pure  willcss  perception" 
(that  is  of  consciousness  freed  from  in¬ 
dividuality)  Schopenhauer  mournfully 
exclaims,  "  Who  has  the  strength  to 
continue  long  in  it  ?”  Well,  I  think  we 
may  be  certain  that  to  Shakespeare  at 
least  such  strength  was  given.  And 
hence  the  perfect  impartiality  with  which 
he  interests  himself  and  us  in  each  of  his 
characters.  The  wise,  the  foolish,  the 
good,  the  evil,  the  victorious,  and  the 
defeated,  all  of  them  are  the  same  to 
him,  for  not  one  of  them  has  any  per¬ 
sonal  relation  to  himself ;  and  in  that 
state  of  pure  perception  "  it  is  all  the 
same  whether  the  perceiving  eye  belongs 
to  a  mighty  king  or  to  a  miserable  beg¬ 
gar.”  Hence,  too,  I  think,  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  aesthetic  pleasure  we  derive 
from  the  Shakespearian  drama.  It 
affects  us  like  a  remembrance  of  past 
events  and  distant  scenes,  in  which  we 
ourselves  have  once  taken  an  active 
part,  but  to  which  we  have  no  longer 
any  active  personal  relation  ;  so  that 
when  we  contemplate  them  through  the 
medium  of  memory,  it  is  with  a  feeling 
that  approaches  to  pleasure  in  the  exact 
proportion  of  its  distance  from  the  pain 
of  subjective  sensation.  In  the  same 
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way  Shakespeare  presents  to  us  our  own 
passions  and  their  penalties,  our  wills 
and  humors,  joys  and  sorrows,  triumphs 
and  defeats,  in  a  form  that  enables  us 
to  see  what  we  are  without  the  pain  of 
too  acutely  feeling  what  we  see.  What 
gives  a  certain  air  of  kinship  to  all  the 
persons  of  the  Shakespearian  drama  is 
not  the  individuality  of  the  poet,  but 
**  the  touch  of  nature  which  makes  the 
whole  world  kin.”  For  the  Shake¬ 
spearian  drama  is,  indeed,  a  sort  of 
epitome  of  that  other  stupendous  drama 
of  which  we  are  ourselves  the  authors, 
actors,  and  spectators.  What  does  it  all 
mean  ?  How  has  it  come  about  ?  And 
what  is  to  come  out  of  it  ?  These  are 
({uestions  which  will  never  cease  to 
haunt  us  ;  and,  if  it  be  impossible  to 
answer  them,  it  is  no  less  impossible  to 
suppress  the  desire  to  ask  them.  But 
after  all,  the  only  question  that  person¬ 
ally  concerns  any  one  is,  “  W’hat  is  his 
own  relation  to  the  whole  ?”  And  that 


is  a  question  which  every  one  must 
answer  for  himself.  Most  of  us  know 
what  parts  we  have  to  play,  and  many 
of  us  know  how  to  play  them,  although 
not  one  of  us  knows  why  he  must  play 
any  part  at  all. 

Whatever  the  matter  in  hand,  or  the 
subject  under  discussion,  Cato  invari¬ 
ably  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Car¬ 
thage  was  to  be  destroyed.  W’ithout 
being  Catos,  we  all  have  our  own  caterum 
censeo ;  and  the  first  and  last  word  of 
every  man’s  life  is  man.  So,  too,  let 
the  first  word  be  also  the  last  of  this 
rambling  causerie ;  which  has  led  me 
round  in  a  circle,  by  tempting  me  ‘to 
consider  nature  as  the  Original  Thought 
and  all  creation  as  the  Original  Lan¬ 
guage.  For,  if  I  am  asked  to  complete 
the  analogy  by  saying  what  is  the 
Original  Style,  I  can  only  end  as  I 
began, 

“  Le  style  c'est  V HOMME." 

— Fortnightly  Revinv. 
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The  first  series  of  Translations  of  the 
”  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,”  consisting 
of  twenty-four  volumes,  is  nearly  finish¬ 
ed,  and  a  second  series,  which  is  to  com¬ 
prise  as  many  volumes  again,  is  fairly 
started.  Even  when  that  second  series 
is  finished,  there  will  be  enough  material 
left  for  a  third  and  fourth  series,  and 
though  I  shall  then  long  have  ceased 
from  my  labors  as  editor,  I  rejoice  to 
think  that  the  reins  when  they  drop  out 
of  my  hands  will  be  taken  up  and  held 
by  younger,  stronger,  and]abler  conduct¬ 
ors. 

I  ought  indeed  to  be  deeply  grateful 
to  all  who  have  helped  me  in  this  ardu¬ 
ous,  and,  as  it  seemed  at  first,  almost 
hopeless  undertaking.  Where  will  you 
get  the  Oriental  scholars,  I  was  asked, 
willing  to  give  up  their  time  to  what  is 
considered  the  most  tedious  and  the 
most  ungrateful  task,  translating  difficult 
texts  from  beginning  to  end,  and  not 
being  allowed  to  display  one  scrap  of  re¬ 
condite  learning  in  long  notes  and  es¬ 
says,  or  to  skip  one  single  passage,  how¬ 
ever  corrupt  or  unintelligible  ? 


And  if  you  should  succeed  in  as¬ 
sembling  such  a  noble  army  of  martyrs, 
where  in  these  days  will  you  find  the  pub¬ 
lisher  to  publish  twenty-four  or  forty- 
eight  portly  volumes,  volumes  which  are 
meant  to  be  studied,  not  to  be  skimmed, 
which  will  never  be  ordered  by  Mudie 
or  Smith,  and  which  conscientious  re¬ 
viewers  will  prefer  to  cut  up  rather  than 
to  cut  open  ? 

It  was  no  easy  matter,  as  I  well  knew, 
to  find  either  enthusiastic  scholars  or 
enthusiastic  publishers,  but  I  did  not  de¬ 
spair,  because  I  felt  convinced  that 
sooner  or  later  such  a  collection  of 
translations  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Uni¬ 
versal  Church  would  become  an  abso¬ 
lute  necessity.  My  hope  was  at  first 
that  some  very  rich  men  who  are  tired 
of  investing  their  money,  would  come 
forward  to  help  in  this  undertaking,  but 
though  they  seem  willing  to  help  in  dig¬ 
ging  up  mummies  in  Egypt,  or  oyster- 
shells  in  Denmark,  they  evidently  did 
not  think  that  much  good  could  come 
from  digging  up  the  forgotten  Bibles  of 
Buddhists  or  Fire-worshippers.  1  applied 
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to  ’earned  Societies  and  Academies,  but, 
of  course,  they  had  no  disposable  funds. 
At  last  the  Imperial  .\cademy  of  Vienna 
— all  honor  be  to  it — was  found  willing 
to  lend  a  helping  hand.  But,  in  1875, 
just  when  I  had  struck  my  tent  at  Ox¬ 
ford  to  settle  in  Austria,  the  then  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  India,  Lord  Salisbury, 
and  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Dr. 
Liddell,  brought  their  combined  influ¬ 
ence  and  power  of  persuasion  to  bear  on 
the  Indian  Council  and  the  University 
Press  at  Oxford.  Tne  sinews  of  war 
were  found  for  at  least  twenty-four  vol¬ 
umes.  In  October  1876  the  undertak¬ 
ing  was  started,  and,  if  all  goes  well  in 
October  18S4,  the  first  series  of  twenty- 
four  volumes  will  stand  on  the  shelves 
of  every  great  library  in  Europe, 
America,  and  India.  And  more  than 
that.  Such  has  been  the  interest  taken 
in  this  undertaking  by  the  students  of 
ancient  language,  religion,  and  philos¬ 
ophy,  that  even  the  unexpected  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  patronage  of  the  India 
Office  under  Lord  Salisbury’s  successor 
could  not  endanger  the  successful  con¬ 
tinuation  of  this  enterprise,  at  least  dur¬ 
ing  the  few  years  that  I  may  still  be  able 
to  conduct  it. 

But  while  personally  I  rejoice  that  all 
obstacles  which  were  placed  in  our  w'ay, 
sometimes  from  a  quarter  where  we  least 
expected  it,  have  been  removed,  and 
that  with  the  generous  assistance  of 
some  of  the  best  Oriental  scholars  of  our 
age,  some  at  least  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  works  illustrating  the  ancient  relig¬ 
ions  of  the  East  have  been  permanently 
rescued  from  oblivion  and  rendered  ac¬ 
cessible  to  every  man  w’ho  understands 
English,  some  of  my  friends,  men  whose 
judgment  I  value  far  higher  than  my 
own,  wonder  what  ground  there  is  for 
rejoicing.  Some,  more  honest  than  the 
rest,  told  me  that  they  had  been  great  ad¬ 
mirers  of  ancient  Oriental  wisdom  till 
they  came  to  read  the  translations  of  the 
Sacred  Books  of  the  East.  They  had 
evidently  expected  to  hear  the  tongues 
of  angels,  and  not  the  babbling  of 
babes.  But  others  took  higher  ground. 
What,  they  asked,  could  the  philoso¬ 
phers  of  the  nineteenth  century  expect  to 
learn  from  the  thoughts  and  utterances 
of  men  who  had  lived  one,  two,  three, 
or  four  thousand  years  ago  ?  When  I 
humbly  suggested  that  these  books  had 


a  purely  historical  interest,  and  that 
the  history  of  religion  could  be  studied 
from  no  other  documents,  I  was  told 
that  it  was  perfectly  known  how  religion 
arose,  and  through  how  many  stages  it 
had  to  pass  in  its  development  from 
fetishism  to  positivism,  and  that  what¬ 
ever  facts  might  be  found  in  the  Sacred 
Books  of  the  East,  they  must  all  vanish 
before  theories  which  are  infallible  and 
incontrovertible.  If  anything  more  was 
to  be  discovered  about  the  origin  and 
nature  of  religion,  it  was  not  from  dusty 
historical  documents,  but  from  psycho- 
physiological  experiments,  or  possibly 
from  the  creeds  of  living  savages. 

I  was  not  surprised  at  these  remarks. 
I  had  heard  similar  remarks  many  years 
ago,  and  they  only  convinced  me  that 
the  old  antagonism  between  the  histori¬ 
cal  and  theoretical  schools  of  thought 
was  as  strong  to-day  as  ever.  This  an¬ 
tagonism  applies  not  only  to  the  study 
of  religion,  but  likewise  to  the  study  of 
language,  mythology,  and  philosophy, 
in  fact  of  all  the  subjects  to  which  my 
own  labors  have  more  specially  been 
directed  for  many  years,  and  I  there¬ 
fore  gladly  seize  this  opportunity  of 
clearly  defining  once  for  all  the  position 
which  I  have  deliberately  chosen  from 
the  day  that  I  was  a  young  recruit  to 
the  time  when  I  have  become  a  veteran 
in  the  noble  army  of  research. 

There  have  been,  and  there  probably 
always  will  be,  two  schools  of  thought, 
the  Historical  and  the  Theoretical. 
Whether  by  accident  or  by  conviction  I 
have  been  through  life  a  follower  of  the 
Historical  School,  a  school  which  in  the 
study  of  every  branch  of  human  knowl¬ 
edge  has  but  one  and  the  same  principle, 
namely,  “  Learn  to  understand  what  is 
by  learning  to  understand  what  has  been. '  * 

That  school  was  in  the  ascendant 
when  1  began  life.  It  was  then  repre¬ 
sented  in  Germany  by  such  names  as 
Niebuhr  for  history,  Savigny  for  law, 
Bopp  for  language,  Grimm  for  mythol¬ 
ogy  ;  or,  to  mention  more  familiar 
names,  in  France  by  Cuvier  for  natural 
history  ;  in  England  by  a  whole  school 
of  students  of  history  and  nature,  who 
took  pride  in  calling  themselves  the  only 
legitimate  representatives  of  the  Baco¬ 
nian  school  of  thought. 

What  a  wonderful  change  has  come 
over  us  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
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years  !  The  Historical  School,  which, 
in  the  beginning  of  our  century,  was  in 
the  possession  of  nearly  all  professorial 
chairs,  and  wielding  the  sceptre  of  all 
the  great  Academies,  has  dwindled 
away,  and  its  place  has  been  taken  by 
the  Theoretical  School,  best  known  in 
England  by  its  eloquent  advocacy  of  the 
principles  of  evolution.  This  Theoreti¬ 
cal  School  is  sometimes  called  the  syn¬ 
thetic,  in  opposition  to  the  Historical 
School,  which  is  analytic.  It  is  also 
characterized  2.%  constructive  ox  as  reason¬ 
ing  a  priori.  In  order  to  appreciate 
fully  the  fundamental  difference  between 
the  two  schools,  it  will  be  best  to  see 
how  their  principles  have  been  applied 
to  such  subjects  as  the  science  of  lan¬ 
guage,  religion,  or  antiquities. 

Tlie  Historical  School,  in  trying  to 
solve  the  problem  of  the  origin  and 
growth  of  language,  takes  language  as  it 
finds  it.  It  takes  the  living  language  in 
its  various  dialects,  and  traces  each 
word  back  from  century  to  century, 
until  from  the  English  now  spoken  in 
the  streets,  we  arrive  at  the  Saxon  of 
Alfred,  the  Old  Saxon  of  the  Continent, 
and  the  Gothic  of  Ulhlas,  as  spoken  on 
the  Danube  in  the  fifth  century.  Even 
here  we  do  not  stop.  For  finding  that 
Gothic  is  but  a  dialect  of  the  great  Teu¬ 
tonic  stem  of  language,  that  Teutonic 
again  is  but  a  dialect  of  the  great  Aryan 
family  of  speech,  we  trace  Teutonic  and 
its  collateral  branches,  Greek,  Latin, 
Celtic,  Slavonic,  Persian,  and  Sanskrit, 
back  to  that  Proto  .\ryan  form  of  speech 
which  contained  the  seeds  of  all  we  now 
see  before  us,  as  germs,  plants,  flowers, 
fruits,  in  the  languages  of  the  Aryan 
race. 

After  having  settled  this  historical 
outline  of  the  growth  of  our  family  of 
speech,  the  Aryan,  we  lake  any  word, 
or  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand  words,  and 
analyze  them,  or  take  them  to  pieces. 
That  words  can  be  taken  to  pieces, 
every  grammar  teaches  us,  though  the 
process  of  taking  them  to  pieces  scien¬ 
tifically  and  correctly,  dissecting  limb 
from  limb,  is  often  as  difficult  and  labo¬ 
rious  as  any  anatomical  preparation. 
Well,  let  us  take  quite  a  modern  word — 
the  American  cute,  sharp.  We  all  know 
that  cute  is  only  a  shortening  of  acute, 
and  that  acute  is  the  Latin  acutus,  sharp. 
In  acutus,  again,  we  easily  recognize  the 


frequent  derivative  tus,  as  in  cornutus, 
horned,  from  cornu,  horn.  This  leaves 
us  acu,  as  in  acu-s,  a  needle.  In  this 
word  the  u  can  again  be  separated,  for 
we  know  it  is  a  very  common  derivative, 
in  such  words  as  pec-u,  cattle,  Sanskrit, 
pajti,  from  paj,  to  tether  ;  or  tami,  thin, 
Greek  ravu-f,  Lat.  tenu-i-s,  from  tan,  to 
stretch.  Thus  we  arrive  in  the  end  at 
AK,  and  here  our  analysis  must  stop, 
for  if  we  were  to  divide  AK  into  A  and 
K,  we  should  get,  as  even  Plato  knew 
{Theatetus,  205),  mere  letters,  and  no 
longer  significant  sounds  or  syllables. 
Now  what  is  this  AK  .>  We  call  it  a 
root,  which  is,  of  course,  a  metaphor 
only.  What  we  mean  by  calling  it  a 
root  is  that  it  is  the  residuum  of  our 
analysis,  and  a  residuum  which  itself  re¬ 
sists  all  further  analysis.  It  is  an  ulti¬ 
mate  fact — and  no  more. 

With  these  ultimate  facts,  that  is,  with 
a  limited  number  of  predicative  sylla¬ 
bles,  to  which  every  word  in  any  of  the 
Aryan  languages  can  be  traced  back, 
or,  as  we  may  also  express  it,  from  which 
every  word  in  these  languages  can  be  de¬ 
rived,  the  historical  school  of  compara¬ 
tive  philology  is  satisfied,  at  least  to  a 
certain  extent  ;  for  it  has  also  to  ac¬ 
count  for  certain  pronouns  and  adverbs 
and  prepositions,  which  are  not  derived 
from  predicative,  but  from  demonstra¬ 
tive  roots,  and  which  have  supplied,  at 
the  same  time,  many  of  those  derivative 
elements  like  tus  in  acu-tus,  which  we 
generally  call  suffixes  or  terminations. 

After  this  analysis  is  finished,  the  his¬ 
torical  student  has  done  his  work.  AK, 
he  says,  conveys  the  concept  of  sharp, 
sharpness,  being  sharp  or  pointed. 
How  it  came  to  do  that  we  cannot  tell, 
or,  at  least,  we  cannot  find  out  by  his¬ 
torical  analysis.  But  that  it  did  so,  we 
can  prove  by  a  number  of  words  derived 
from  AK  in  Sanskrit,  Persian,  Greek, 
Latin,  Celtic,  Slavonic,  and  Teutonic 
speech.  For  instance  :  Sanskrit  aru, 
quick  (originally  sharp),  Greek  wxvr, 
Lat  oc-ior,  Lat.  ac-er,  eager,  acus,  acuo, 
acies,  acumen  ;  Greek  oKpr),  the  highest 
point,  our  edge  A.-S.  ecg  ;  also  to  egg 
on  ;  oKwv,  a  javelin,  acidus,  sharp,  bit¬ 
ter,  ague,  a  sharp  fever,  ear  of  corn,  Old 
High  German  ahir.  Gothic  ahs,  acus. 
aceris,  husk  of  grain,  and  many  more. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  Theoretical 
School  and  its  treatment  of  language. 
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Homt  could  language  arise  ?  it  says  ; 
and  it  answers,  Why,  we  see  it  every 
day.  We  have  only  to  watch  a  child, 
and  we  shall  see  that  a  child  utters  cer¬ 
tain  sounds  of  pain  and  joy,  and  very 
soon  after  imitates  the  sounds  which  it 
hears.  It  says  ah  1  when  it  is  surprised 
or  pleased  ;  it  soon  says  Bah  !  when  it 
sees  a  lamb,  and  Bow-wow!  when  it 
sees  a  dog.  Language,  we  are  told, 
could  not  arise|in  any  other  way;  so  that  ‘ 
interjections  and  imitations  must  be 
considered  as  the  ultimate,  or  rather  the 
primary  facts  of  language,  while  their 
transition  into  real  words  is,  we  are  as¬ 
sured,  a  mere  question  of  evolution. 

This  theory  seems  to  be  easily  con¬ 
firmed  by  a  number  of  words  in  all  lan¬ 
guages,  which  stin  e.vhibit  most  clearly 
the  signs  of  such  an  origin  ;  and  still 
further,  by  the  fact  that  these  supposed 
rudiments  of  human  speech  exist,  even 
at  an  earlier  stage,  in  the  development 
of  animal  life,  namely,  in  the  sounds  ut¬ 
tered  by  many  animals  ;  though,  curious¬ 
ly  enough,  tar  more  fully  and  frequently 
by  our  most  distant  ancestors,  the  birds, 
than  by  our  nearest  relation,  the  ape. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  all 
who  believe  in  a  possible  transition  from 
an  ape  to  a  man  should  gladly  have  em¬ 
braced  this  theory  of  language.  The 
only  misfortune  is  that  such  a  theory, 
though  it  easily  explains  words  which 
really  require  no  explanation,  such  as 
crashing,  cracking,  creaking,  crunching, 
scrunching,  leaves  us  entirely  in  the 
lurch  when  we  come  to  deal  with  real 
words — I  mean  words  expressive  of  gen¬ 
eral  concepts,  such  as  man,  tree,  name, 
law — in  fact,  nine  tenths  of  our  diction¬ 
ary, 

I  certainly  do  not  wish  to  throw  un¬ 
merited  contempt  on  this  Theoretical 
School.  Far  from  it.  We  want  the  theo¬ 
rist  quite  as  much  as  the  historian.  The 
one  must  check  the  other,  nay,  even 
help  the  other  just  as  every  government 
wants  an  opposition  to  keep  it  in  order, 
or,  I  ought  perhaps  to  say,  to  give  it 
from  time  to  time  new  life  and  vigor, 
I  only  wished  to  show  by  an  example 
or  two  what  is  the  real  difference 
between  these  two  schools,  and  what  I 
meant  when  I  said  that,  whether  by  tem¬ 
perament,  or  by  education,  or  by  con- 
,  viction,  I  myself  had  always  belonged 
to  the  Historical  School. 


Take  now  the  science  of  religion,  and 
we  shall  find  again  the  same  difference 
of  treatment  between  the  historian  and 
the  theorist. 

The  theorist  begins  by  assuring  you 
that  all  men  were  originally  savages,  or, 
to  use  a  milder  term,  children.  There¬ 
fore,  if  we  wish  to  study  the  origin  of 
religion,  we  must  study  children  and 
savages. 

Now  at  the  present  moment  some  sav¬ 
ages  in  Africa,  Australia,  and  elsewhere 
are  fetish-worshippers.  Therefore  we 
are  assured  that  five  thousand  or  ten 
thousand  years  ago  religion  must  have 
begun  with  a  worship  of  fetishes — that 
is,  of  stones,  and  shells,  and  sticks,  and 
other  inanimate  objects. 

Again,  children  are  very  apt  not  only 
to  beat  their  dolls,  but  even  to  punish  a 
chair  or  a  table  if  they  have  hurt  them¬ 
selves  against  it.  This  shows  that  they 
ascribe  life  and  personality»-nay,  some¬ 
thing  like  human  nature — to  inanimate 
objects,  and  hence  we  are  told  that  sav¬ 
ages  would  naturally  do  the  same.  A 
savage,  in  fact,  is  made  to  do  everything 
that  an  anthropologist  wishes  him  to  do  ; 
but,  even  then,  the  question  of  all  ques¬ 
tions,  why  he  does  what  he  is  supposed 
to  do,  is  never  asked.  We  are  told  that 
he  worships  a  stone  as  his  god,  but  how 
he  came  to  possess  the  idea  of  God,  and 
to  predicate  it  of  the  stone,  is  called  a 
metaphysical  question  of  no  interest  to 
the  student  of  anthropology — that  is,  of 
man.  If,  however,  we  press  for  an  an¬ 
swer  to  this  all-important  question,  we 
are  informed  that  animism,  personifica¬ 
tion,  and  anthropomorphism  are  the  three 
well-known  agencies  which  fully  account 
for  the  fact  that  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  India,  Greece,  and  Italy  believed 
that  there  was  life  in  the  rivers,  the 
mountains,  and  the  sky  ;  that  the  sun, 
and  the  moon,  and  the  dawn  were  cog¬ 
nizant  of  the  deeds  of  men,  and,  finally, 
that  Jupiter  and  Juno,  Mars  and  Venus, 
had  the  form  and  the  beauty,  the  feel¬ 
ings  and  passions  of  men.  We  might  as 
well  be  told  that  all  animals  are  hungry 
because  they  have  an  appetite. 

We  read  in  many  of  the  most  popular 
works  of  the  day  how,  from  the  stage  of 
fetishism,  there  was  a  natural  and  neces¬ 
sary  progress  to  polytheism,  monothe¬ 
ism,  and  atheism,  and  after  these  stages 
have  been  erected  one  above  the  other, 
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all  that  remains  is  to  fill  each  stage  with 
illustrations  taken  from  every  race  that 
ever  had  a  religion,  whether  these  races 
were  ancient  or  modern,  savage  or  civiliz¬ 
ed,  genealogically  related  to  each  other, 
or  perfect  strangers. 

Again,  I  must  guard  most  decidedly 
against  being  supposed  to  wish  to  throw 
contempt  or  ridicule  on  this  school.  Far 
from  it.  I  differ  from  it  ;  I  have  no 
taste  for  it  ;  I  also  think  it  is  often  very 
misleading.  But  to  compare  the 
thoughts  and  imaginations  of  savages 
and  civilized  races,  of  the  ancient  Eg>p* 
tians,  for  instance,  and  the  modern  Hot¬ 
tentots,  has  its  value,  and  the  boldest 
combinations  of  the  Theoretic  School 
have  sometimes  been  confirmed  in  the 
most  unexpected  manner. 

Let  us  see  now  how  the  Historical 
School  goes  to  work  in  treating  of  the 
origin  and  growth  of  religion.  It  begins 
by  collecting  al!  the  evidence  that  is  ac¬ 
cessible,  and  classifies  it.  First  of  all, 
religions  are  divided  into  those  that  have 
sacred  books,  and  those  that  have  not. 
Secondly,  the  religions  which  can  be 
studied  in  books  of  recognized  or  canon¬ 
ical  authority,  are  arranged  genealogi¬ 
cally.  The  New  Testament  is  traced 
back  to  the  Old,  the  Koran  to  both  the 
New  and  Old  Testaments.  This  gives 
us  one  class  of  religions,  the  Semitic. 

Then,  again,  the  sacred  books  of 
Buddhism,  of  Zoroastrianism,  and  of 
Biahmanism  are  classed  together  as 
Aryan,  because  they  all  draw  their  vital 
elements  from  one  and  the  same  Proto- 
Aryan  source.  This  gives  us  a  second 
class  of  religions,  the  Aryan. 

Outside  the  pale  of  the  Semitic  and 
Aryan  religions  we  have  the  two  book- 
religions  of  China,  the  old  national  tra¬ 
ditions  collected  by  Confucius,  and  the 
moral  and  metaphysical  system  of  Lao- 
tse.  This  gives  us  a  class  of  Turanian 
religions.  The  study  of  those  religions 
which  have  sacred  books  is  in  some  re¬ 
spects  easy,  because  we  have  in  these 
books  authoritative  evidence  on  which 
our  further  reasonings  and  conclusions 
can  be  safely  based.  But  in  other  re¬ 
spects,  the  very  existence  of  these  books 
creates  new  difficulties,  because,  after 
all,  religions  do  not  live  in  books  only, 
but  in  human  hearts,  and  where  we  have 
to  deal  with  Vedas,  and  Avestas,  and 
Tripitakas,  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
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and  Korans,  we  are  often  tempted  into 
taking  the  book  for  the  religion. 

Still  the  study  of  book-religions,  if  we 
once  have  mastered  their  language,  is 
easier  and  admits  of  more  definite  and 
scientific  treatment  than  that  of  native 
religions  which  have  no  books,  no  arti¬ 
cles,  no  tests,  no  councils,  no  pope. 
Any  one  who  attempts  to  describe  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans 
— I  mean  their  real  faith,  not  their  m)- 
thology,  their  ceremonial,  or  their  philos¬ 
ophy — knows  the  immense  difficulty  of 
such  a  task.  And  yet  we  have  here  a 
large  literature,  spread  over  many  cen¬ 
turies,  we  know  their  language,  we  can 
even  examine  the  ruins  of  their  temples. 

Think,  after  that,  how  infinitely 
greater  must  be  the  difficulty  of  forming 
a  right  conception,  say,  of  the  religion 
of  the  Red  Indians,  the  Africans,  the 
Australians.  Their  religions  are  prob¬ 
ably  as  old  as  their  languages,  that  is,  as 
old  as  our  own  language  ;  but  we  know 
nothing  of  their  antecedents,  nothing 
but  the  mere  surface  of  to-day,  and  that 
immense  surface  explored  in  a  few  isolat¬ 
ed  sjKJts  only,  and  often  by  men  utterly 
incapable  of  undetstanding  the  language 
and  the  thoughts  of  the  people.  And 
yet  we  are  asked  to  believe  by  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  the  Theoretic  School  that  this 
mere  sutface  detritus  is  in  reality  the 
granite  that  underlies  all  the  religions  of 
the  ancient  world,  more  primitive  than 
the  Old  Testament,  more  intelligible 
than  the  Veda,  more  instructive  than  the 
mythological  language  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  It  may  be  so.  The  religious 
map  of  the  world  may  show  as  violent 
convulsions  as  the  geological  map  of  the 
earth.  All  I  say  to  the  enthusiastic 
believers  in  this  contorted  evolution  of 
religious  thought  is,  let  us  wait  till  we 
know  a  little  more  of  Hottentots  and 
Papuans  ;  let  us  wait  till  we  know  at 
least  their  language,  for  otherwise  we 
may  go  hopelessly  wrong. 

The  Historical  School,  in  the  mean 
time,  is  carrying  on  its  mere  modest 
work  by  publishing  and  translating  the 
ancient  records  of  the  great  religions  of 
the  world,  undisturbed  by  the  sneers  of 
those  who  do  not  find  in  the  Sacred 
Books  of  the  East  what  they,  in  their 
ignorance,  expected  —  men  who  no 
doubt  would  turn  up  their  noses  at  a 
kitchen-midden,  because  it  did  not  con- 
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tain  their  favorite  lollypops.  Where 
there  are  no  sacred  texts  to  edit  and  to 
translate,  the  true  disciples  of  the  His¬ 
torical  School — men  such  as.  for 

instance.  Bishop  Caldwell  or  Dr.  Hahn 
in  South  Africa,  Dr.  Brinton  or  Horatio 
Hale  in  North  America — do  not  shrink 
from  the  drudgery  of  learning  the  dia¬ 
lects  spoken  by  savage  tribes,  gaining 
their  confidence,  and  gathering  at  last 
from  their  lips  some  records  of  their 
popular  traditions,  their  ceremonial  cus¬ 
toms,  some  prayers,  it  may  be,  and 
some  confession  of  their  ancient  faith. 
And  even  with  all  these  materials  at  his 
disposal,  the  historical  student  does  not 
rush  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that  eith¬ 
er  in  the  Legends  of  the  Eskimos  or  in  the 
hymns  of  the  Vedic  .\ryas,  we  find  the 
solution  of  all  the  riddles  in  the  science 
of  religion.  He  only  says  that  we  are 
not  likely  to  find  any  evidence,  much 
older  or  much  more  trustworthy,  and 
that  therefore  we  are  justified  in  deriv¬ 
ing  certain  lessons  from  these  materials. 
And  what  is  the  chief  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  them  ?  It  is  this,  that  they  contain 
certain  words  and  concepts  and  imagina¬ 
tions  which  are  as  yet  inexplicable, 
which  seem  simply  irrational,  and  re¬ 
quire  for  their  full  explanation  antece¬ 
dents  which  are  lost  to  us  ;  but  that  they 
contain  also  many  words  and  concepts 
and  imaginations  which  are  perfectly  in¬ 
telligible,  which  presuppose  no  antece¬ 
dents,  and  which,  whatever  their  date 
may  be,  may  be  called  primary  and 
rational.  However  strange  it  may  ^eem 
to  us,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
perception  of  the  Unknown  or  the  In¬ 
finite  was  with  many  races  as  ancient  as 
the  perception  of  the  Known  or  the  Fi¬ 
nite,  that  the  two  were,  in  fact,  insepara¬ 
ble.  To  men  who  lived  on  an  island,  the 
ocean  was  the  Unknown,  the  Infinite, 
and  became  in  the  end  their  God.  To 
men  who  lived  in  valleys,  the  rivers  that 
fed  them  and  whose  sources  were  unap¬ 
proachable,  the  mountains  that  protect¬ 
ed  them,  and  whose  crests  were  inacces¬ 
sible,  the  sky  that  overshadowed  them, 
and  whose  power  and  beauty  were  unin¬ 
telligible,  these  w’ere  their  unknown 
beings,  their  infinite  beings,  their  bright 
and  kind  beings,  what  they  called  their 
Devas,  thtir  “  Brights,”  the  same  word 
which,  after  passing  through  many 
changes,  still  breathes  in  our  Divinity. 


This  unconscious  process  of  theogony 
is  historically  attested,  is  intelligible,  re¬ 
quires  no  antecedents,  and  is,  so  far.  a 
primary  process.  How  old  it  is,  who 
would  venture  to  ask  or  to  tell  ?  All 
that  the  Historical  School  ventures  to 
assert  is  that  it  explains  one  side  of  the 
origin  of  religion,  namely,  the  gradual 
process  of  naming  or  conceiving  the 
Infinite.  While  the  Theoretic  School 
takes  the  predicate  of  God,  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  fetish,  as  granted,  the  His¬ 
torical  School  sees  in  it  the  result  of  a 
long-continued  evolution  of  thought, 
beginning  with  the  vague  consciousness 
of  somettiing  invisible,  unknown,  and 
unlimited,  which  gradually  assumes  a 
more  and  more  definite  shape  through 
similes,  names,  myths,  and  legends,  till 
at  last  it  is  divested  again  of  all  names, 
and  lives  within  us,  as  the  invisible, 
inconceivable,  unnamable — the  infinite 
God. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  in  the  science 
of  religion,  as  in  the  science  of  language, 
all  my  sympathies  are  with  the  Histori¬ 
cal  School,  but  the  Theoretical  School 
has  likewise  done  some  good  work.  Let 
both  schools  work  on,  carefully  and 
honestly,  and  who  knows  but  that  their 
ways,  which  seem  so  divergent  at  pres¬ 
ent,  may  meet  in  the  end. 

Nowhere,  perhaps,  can  we  see  the 
different  spirit  in  which  these  two 
schools,  the  historical  and  the  theoretic 
cal^  set  to  work,  more  clearly  than  in 
what  is  called  by  preference  the  Science 
of  Man,  Anthropology  ;  or  the  Science 
of  People,  Ethnology  ;  or  more  generally 
the  science  of  old  things,  of  the  works  of 
ancient  men,  Archceology.  The  Theo¬ 
retic  School  begins,  as  usual,  with  an 
ideal  conception  of  what  man  must 
have  been  in  the  beginning.  According 
to  some,  he  was  the  image  of  his  Maker, 
a  perfect  being,  but  soon  destined  to  fall 
to  the  level  of  ordinary  humanity.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  others,  he  began  as  a  savage, 
whatever  that  may  mean,  not  much 
above  the  level  of  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
and  then  had  to  work  his  way  up 
through  successive  stages  which  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  follow  each  other  by  a  kind  of 
inherent  necessity.  First  comes  the 
stage  of  the  hunter  and  fisherman,  then 
that  of  the  breeder  of  cattle,  the  tiller  of 
the  soil,  and  lastly  that  of  the  founder  of 
cities. 
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As  man  is  defined  as  an  animal  which 
uses  tools,  we  are  told  that  according  to 
the  various  materials  of  which  these 
tools  were  made,  man  must  again  by 
necessity  have  passed  through  what  are 
called  the  three  stages  or  ages  of  stone, 
bronze,  and  iron,  raising  himself  by 
means  of  these  more  and  more  per¬ 
fect  tools  to  what  we  might  call  the 
age  of  steel  and  steam  and  electricity, 
in  which  for  the  present  civilization 
seems  to  culminate.  Whatever  discov¬ 
eries  are  made  by  excavating  the  ruins 
of  ancient  cities,  by  opening  tombs,  by 
ransacking  kitchen-middens,  by  explor¬ 
ing  once  more  the  flint-mines  of  prehis- 
toiic  races,  all  must  submit  to  the  fun¬ 
damental  theory,  and  each  specimen  of 
bone  or  stone  or  bronze  or  iron  must 
take  the  place  drawn  out  for  it  within 
the  lines  and  limits  of  an  infallible  sys¬ 
tem. 

The  Historical  School  takes  again  the 
very  opposite  line.  It  begins  with  no 
theoretical  expectations,  with  no  logical 
necessities,  but  takes  its  spade  and 
shovel  to  see  what  there  is  left  of  old 
things  ;  it  describes  them,  arranges 
them,  classifies  them,  and  thus  hopes  in 
the  end  to  understand  and  to  explain 
them.  W'hen  a  Schliemann  begins  his 
woik  at  Hissatlik  he  digs  away,  notes 
the  depth  at  which  each  relic  has  been 
found,  places  similar  relics  side  by  side, 
unconcerned  whether  iron  comes  before 
bronze,  or  bronze  before  flint.  Let 
me  quote  the  words  of  a  young  and 
very  careful  archieologist,  Mr.  Arthur 
Evans,  in  describing  this  kind  of  work, 
and  the  results  which  we  obtain  from 
it.* 

In  the  topmost  stratum  of  Hissarlik,  he 
writes  (which  some  people  like  to  call  Troy), 
extending  six  feet  down,  we  find  remains  of 
the  Roman  and  Macedonian  Ilios,  and  the 
Aeolic  colony  ;  and  the  fragments  of  archaic 
Greek  pottery  discovered  (hardly  distinguish¬ 
able  from  that  of  Spata  and  Mykenai)  take  us 
back  already  to  the  end  of  the  first  millennium 
before  our  era. 

Below  this,  one  superposed  above  the  other, 
lie  the  remains  of  no  less  than  six  successive 
prehistoric  settlements,  reaching  down  to  over 
fifty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  hill.  The 
formation  of  this  vast  superincumbent  mass  by 
artificial  and  natural  causes  must  have  taken  a 
long  series  of  centuries  ;  and  yet,  when  we 
come  to  examine  the  lowest  deposits,  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  first  and  second  cities,  we  are 


struck  at  once  with  the  relatively  high  state  of 
civilization  at  which  the  inhabitants  of  this  spot 
had  already  arrived. 

The  food-remains  show  a  people  acquainted 
with  agriculture  and  cattle-rearing,  as  well  as 
with  hunting  and  fishing.  The  use  of  bronze 
was  known,  though  stone  implements  contin¬ 
ued  to  be  used  for  certain  purposes,  and  the 
bronze  implements  do  not  show- any  of  the  re¬ 
fined  forms— notably  the  Jibulu — characteristic 
of  the  later  Bronze  Age, 

Trade  and  commerce  evidently  were  not 
wanting.  Articles  de  luxe  of  gold,  enamel,  and 
ivory  were  already  being  imported  from  lands 
more  directly  under  Babylonian  and  Egyptian 
influence,  and  jade  axeheads  came  by  prehis¬ 
toric  trade  routes  from  the  Kuen-Lun,  in  China. 
The  local  potters  were  already  acquainted  with 
the  use  of  the  wheel,  and  the  city  walls  and 
temples  of  the  Second  City  evince  considerable 
progress  in  the  art  of  building. 

Such  is  the  result  of  the  working  of 
the  Historical  School.  It  runs  its  shaft 
down  from  above  ;  the  Theoretical 
School  runs  its  shaft  up  from  below.  It 
may  be  that  they  are  both  doing  good 
work,  but  such  is  the  strength  of  tem¬ 
perament  and  taste,  even  among  scien¬ 
tific  men,  that  you  will  rarely  see  the 
same  person  working  in  both  mines  ; 
nay,  that  not  seldom  you  hear  the  same 
disparaging  remarks  made  by  one  party 
and  the  other,  which  you  may  be  accus¬ 
tomed  to  hear  from  the  promoters  of 
rival  gold-mines  in  India  or  in  the 
south  of  Africa. 

I  might  show  the  same  conflict 
between  Historical  and  Theoretical 
research  in  almost  every  branch  of 
human  knowledge.  But,  of  course,  we 
are  all  most  familiar  with  it  through  that 
important  controveisy,  which  has  occu¬ 
pied  the  present  generation  more  than 
anything  else,  and  in  which  almost  every 
one  of  us  has  taken  part  and  taken  sides, 
— I  mean  the  controversy  about  Evolu¬ 
tion. 

It  seems  almost  as  if  I  myself  had 
lived  in  prehistoiic  times,  when  I  have 
to  confess  that,  as  a  young  student,  I 
witnessed  the  downfall  of  the  theory  of 
Evolution  which,  for  a  time,  had  ruled 
supreme  in  the  Universities  of  Ger¬ 
many,  particularly  in  the  domain  of  Nat¬ 
ural  History  and  Biology.  In  the 
school  of  Oken,  in  the  first  philosophy 
of  Schelling,  in  the  eloquent  treatises  of 
Goethe,  all  was  Evolution,  Development, 
or  as  it  was  called  in  German,  Das  ITer- 
detty  the  Becoming.  The  same  spirit 
pervaded  the  philosophy  of  Hegel,  Ac- 
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cording  to  him,  the  whole  world  was 
an  evolution,  a  development  by  logical 
necessity,  to  which  all  facts  must  bow. 
If  they  would  not,  tant  pis  pour  Its  fails. 

I  do  not  remember  the  heyday  of  that 
school,  but  I  still  remember  its  last  de¬ 
spairing  struggles.  I  still  remember  at 
school  and  at  the  University  rumors  of 
Carbon,  half  solid,  half  liquid,  the 
famous  Urschltim,  now  called  Proto¬ 
plasm,  the  Absolute  Substance  out  of 
which  everything  was  evolved.  I  re¬ 
member  the  more  or  less  amusing  discus¬ 
sions  about  the  loss  of  the  tail,  about 
races  supposed  to  be  still  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  that  ancestral  relic.  I  well  re¬ 
member  my  own  particular  teacher,  the 
great  Greek  scholar  Gottfried  Her¬ 
mann.*  giving  great  offence  to  his  theo¬ 
logical  colleagues  by  publishing  an  essay 
in  1840  in  which  he  tried  to  prove  that 
as  the  female  was  less  perfect  than  the 
male,  the  law  of  development  required 
that  Eve  must  have  existed  before 
Adam.  Quoting  the  words  of  Ennius 
Simla  quam  similis,  turpissima  bestia,  nobis, 
he  goes  on  in  his  own  peculiar  Latin  : 

Ex  hac  nobili  gente  quid  dubitemus  unam 
aliquando  simiam  exortam  putare,  quae  paullo 
minus  belluina  facie  et  indole  esset  ?  £a,  sive 
illam  Evam  sive  Pandoram  appellare  placet, 
quum  ex  alio  simio  gravida  facta  esset,  peperit, 
ut  saepenumero  fieri  constat,  filium  matri  quam 
patri  similiorem,  qui  primus  homo  fuit. 

Haec  ergo  est  hominis  generisque  humani 
origo,  non  ilia  quidem  valde  honestai,  sed  paullo 
lamen  honestior  multoque  probabilior,  quam  si 
ex  luto  aqua  permixto,  cui  anima  fuerit  inspi- 
rata,  genus  duceremus. 

Surely  Gottfried  Hermann  was  a  bold¬ 
er  man  than  even  Darwin,  and  to  me 
who  had  attended  his  lectures  in  1841, 
Darwin’s  “  Descent  of  Man,”  published 
in  1871,  was  naturally  far  less  novel  and 
startling  by  its  theory  than  by  the  facts 
by  which  that  theory  was  once  more  sup 
ported.  Kant’s  philosophy  had  already 
familiarized  students  of  Anthropology 
with  the  same  ideas.  For  he,  too, 
toward  the  end  of  his  ”  Anthropologie,” 
had  spoken  of  a  third  period  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  nature,  when  an  Oran- 
Utang  or  Shimpanse  may  develop  his 


*  **  Evam  ante  Adamum  creatam  fuisse,  sive 
de  quodam  communi  apud  Mosen  et  Hesiodum 
errore  circa  creaiionem  generis  humani,”  in 
llgcn’s“  Zeiischrift  fttr  die  histor.  Theologie,” 
1840,  B.  X.,  p.  6r-70. 


organs  of  locomotion,  touch  and  speech 
to  the  perfection  of  human  organs,  raise 
his  brain  to  an  organ  of  thought,  and 
slowly  elevate  himself  by  social  culture. 

But  this  was  not  all.  Oken  (1779- 
1851)  and  his  disciples  taught  that  the 
transition  from  inorganic  to  organic  nat¬ 
ure  was  merely  a  matter  of  develop¬ 
ment.  The  first  step,  according  to  him, 
was  the  formation  of  rising  bubbles,  which 
he  called  Infusoria,  and  the  manifold 
repietition  of  which  led,  as  he  taught,  to 
the  formation  of  plants  and  animals. 
The  plant  was  represented  by  him  as  an 
imperfect  animal,  the  animal  as  an 'im¬ 
perfect  man.  To  doubt  that  the  vari¬ 
ous  races  of  men  were  descended  from 
one  pair  was  considered  at  that  time,  and 
even  to  the  days  of  Prichard,  not  only  a 
theological,  but  a  biological  heresy. 
All  variety  was  traced  back  to  unity — 
and  in  the  beginning  there  was  nothing 
but  Being  ;  which  Being,  coining  in  con¬ 
flict  with  Not-being,  entered  upon  the 
process  of  Becoming,  of  development, 
of  evolution.  While  this  philosophy 
was  still  being  preached  in  some  Ger¬ 
man  universities  a  sharp  reaction  took 
place  in  other  universities,  followed  by 
the  quick  ascendency  of  that  Historical 
School  of  which  I  spoke  before.  It  was 
heralded  in  Germany  by  such  men  as 
Niebuhr,  Savigny,  Bopp,  Grimm, 
Otfried  MUIler,  Johannes  Miiller,  the 
two  Humboldts,  and  many  others  whose 
names  are  less  known  in  England,  but 
who  did  excellent  work,  each  in  his  own 
special  line. 

I  have  tried  to  describe  the  general 
character  of  that  school,  and  I  have  to 
confess  that  during  the  whole  of  my  life 
I  have  remained  a  humble  disciple  of  it.  I 
am  not  blind  to  its  weak  points.  It  fixes 
its  eye  far  too  much  on  the  individual  ; 
it  sees  differences  everywhere,  and  is 
almost  blind  to  similarities.  Hence  the 
bewildering  mass  of  species  which  it  ad¬ 
mitted  in  Botany  and  Zoology.  Hence 
its  strong  protest  against  the  common 
origin  of  mankind ;  hence  its  still 
stranger  protest  against  the  transition 
from  inorganic  to  organic  life,  from  the 
plant  to  the  beast,  from  the  beast  to  the 
man.  Hence,  in  the  science  of  lan¬ 
guage,  its  reluctance  to  admit  even  the 
possibility  of  a  common  origin  of  human 
speech,  and  in  the  science  of  religion, 
its  protest  against  deriving  the  religion 
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of  civilized  races  from  a  supposed  ante¬ 
rior  stage  of  fetishism.  Hence  in  Geol¬ 
ogy  its  rejection  of  Plutonic  and  Vol¬ 
canic  theories,  and  its  careful  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place,  or  are  still  taking  place,  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  within,  or  almost 
within,  the  historical  recollection  of 
man. 

In  the  careful  anatomy  of  the  eye  by 
Johannes  Muller,  and  his  philosophical 
analysis  of  the  conditions  of  the  process 
of  seeing,  we  have  a  specimen  of  what  I 
should  call  the  best  work  of  the  Histori¬ 
cal  School,  even  in  physical  science.  In 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer’s  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  eye,  we  have  a  specimen  of 
what  I  call  the  best  work  ot  the  Theo¬ 
retical  School,  Mr.  Spencer  tells  us  that 
what  we  now  call  the  eye  consisted  orig¬ 
inally  of  a  few  pigmentary  grains  under 
the  outermost  dermal  layer,  and  that 
rudimentary  vision  is  constituted  by  the 
wave  of  disturbance  which  a  sudden 
change  in  the  state  of  these  pigmentary 
grains  propagates  through  the  body  ;  or, 
to  put  it  into  plain  English,  that  the  eye 
began  with  some  sore  place  in  the  skin, 
sensitive  to  light,  which  smarted  or  tick¬ 
led,  and  thus  developed  in  time  into 
what  is  now’  the  most  wonderful  mechan¬ 
ism,  as  described  by  Johannes  Muller, 
Helmholtz,  and  others. 

Now  I  have  little  doubt  that  many  of 
my  readers  who  have  patiently  followed 
my  argument  up  to  this  point,  will  say 
to  themselves  :  “  What  then  about  Dar¬ 
winism  ?'’  Is  that  historical  or  theoretic  t 
Is  it  a  mere  phase  in  the  evolution  of 
thought,  or  is  it  something  permanent, 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  further  develop¬ 
ment  ?  Such  a  question  is  not  easy  to 
answer.  Nothing  is  so  misleading  as 
names — I  mean,  even  such  names  as 
materialism,  idealism,  realism,  and  all 
the  rest — which,  after  all,  admit  of  some 
kind  of  definition.  But  when  we  use  a 
proper  name — the  name  of  a  philos¬ 
opher — and  then  speak  of  all  he  has 
been  and  thought  and  taught,  as  his  ism, 
such  as  Puseyism  or  Darwinism,  the 
confusion  becomes  quite  chaotic.  And 
with  no  one  is  this  more  the  case  than 
with  Darwin.  The  difference  between 
Darwin  and  many  who  call  themselves 
Darwinists,  is  as  at  least  as  that 

between  the  horse  and  the  mule.  But 
Darwin  himself  is  by  no  means  a  man 
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who  can  be  easily  defined  and  classi¬ 
fied.  The  very  greatness  and  power  of 
Darwin  seem  to  me  to  consist  in  his 
combining  the  best  qualities  of  what  I 
have  called  the  Historical  and  Theoreti 
cal  Schools.  So  long  as  he  observes  and 
watches  the  slow  transition  of  individual 
peculiarities  into  more  or  less  perma¬ 
nent  varieties  ;  so  long  as  he  exhibits  the 
changes  that  take  place  before  our  very 
eyes  by  means  of  artificial  breeding,  as 
in  the  case  of  pigeons  ;  so  long  as  he 
shows  that  many  of  the  numberless  so- 
called  species  among  plants  or  animals 
share  all  that  is  essential  in  common, 
and  differ  by  accidental  peculiarities 
only  ;  so  long  as  he  traces  living  species 
back  to  extinct  species,  the  remains  of 
which  have  been  preserved  to  us  in  the 
geological  archives  of  our  globe  ;  so 
long,  in  fact,  as  he  goes  backward,  step 
by  step,  and  opens  to  us  page  after  page 
in  the  forgotten  book  of  life,  he  is  one 
of  the  greatest  and  most  successful  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Historical  School. 
But  when  his  love  of  systematic  uniform¬ 
ity  leads  him  to  postulate  four  begin¬ 
ning  for  the  whole  realm  of  organic  life, 
though  not  yet  one,  like  his  followers  ; 
when  he  begins  to  sketch  a  possible  gen¬ 
ealogical  tree  of  all  generations  of  living 
things,  though  not  yet  with  the  heraldic 
minuteness  of  his  pupil.  Professor 
Haeckel  ;  when  he  argues  that  because 
natural  selection  can  account  for  certain 
very  palpable  changes,  as  between  the 
wolf  and  the  spaniel,  it  may  also  ac¬ 
count  for  less  palpable  differences,  as 
between  the  ape  and  the  man,  though  no 
real  man  of  science  would  venture  to 
argue  in  that  way  ;  when,  in  fact,  he 
allows  his  hopes  to  get  the  better  of  his 
fears,  he  becomes  a  follower  and  a  very 
powerful  supporter  of  the  Theoretic 
School. 

It  may  be  the  very  combination  of 
these  two  characters  which  explains  the 
enormous  influence  which  Darwin’s 
theories  have  exercised  on  the  present 
generation  ;  but,  if  so,  we  shall  see  in 
that  combination  the  germs  of  a  new 
schism  also,  and  the  conditions  of 
further  growth,  (ireat  as  was  Darwin’s 
conscientiousness,  we  cannot  deny  that 
occasionally  his  enthusiasm,  or  his  logi¬ 
cal  convictions,  led  him  to  judge  of 
things  of  which  he  knew  nothing,  or 
very  little.  He  had  convinced  himself 
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that  man  was  genealogically  descended 
from  an  animal.  That  was  as  yet  mere¬ 
ly  a  theoretical  conviction,  as  all  honest 
zoologists — I  shall  only  mention  Profes¬ 
sor  Virchow — now  fully  admit.  As 
language  had  been  pointed  out  as  a 
Rubicon  which  no  beast  had  ever  cross¬ 
ed,  Darwin  lent  a  willing  ear  to  those 
who  think  that  they  can  derive  lan¬ 
guage,  that  is,  real  logos^  from  interjec¬ 
tions  and  mimicry,  by  a  process  of 
spontaneous  evolution,  and  produced 
himself  some  most  persuasive  argu¬ 
ments.  We  know  how  able,  how  per¬ 
suasive  a  pleader  Darwin  could  be. 
When  he  wished  to  show  how  man  could 
have  descended  from  an  animal  which 
was  born  hairy  and  remained  so  during 
life,*  he  could  not  well  maintain  that 
an  animal  without  hair  was  fitter  to  sur¬ 
vive  than  an  animal  with  hair.  He 
therefore  wished  us  to  believe  that  our 
female  semi-human  progenitors  lost  their 
hair  by  some  accident,  were,  as  Her¬ 
mann  said,  “  minus  belluinae  facie  et  in¬ 
dole,"  and  that  in  the  process  of  sexual 
selection  this  partial  or  complete  bald¬ 
ness  was  considered  an  attraction,  and 
was  thus  perpetuated  from  mother  to 
son.  It  was  difficult,  no  doubt,  to  give  up 
Milton’s  Eve  for  a  semi-human  progeni¬ 
tor,  suffering,  it  may  be,  from  leprosy 
or  leucoderma,  yet  Darwin,  like  Gott¬ 
fried  Hermann,  nearly  persuaded  us  to 
do  so.  However,  in  defending  so  hope¬ 
less,  or,  at  all  events,  so  unfortified  a 
position  as  the  transition  of  the  cries  of 
animals  into  the  language  of  man,  even 
so  great  a  general  as  Darwin  undoubted¬ 
ly  was  will  occasionally  encounter  de¬ 
feat,  and,  I  believe  I  may  say  without 
presumption,  that,  to  speak  of  no  other 
barrier  between  man  and  beast,  the  bar¬ 
rier  of  language  remains  as  unshaken  as 
ever,  and  renders  every  attempt  at  de¬ 
riving  man  genealogically  from  any 
known  or  unknown  ape,  for  the  present 
at  least,  impossible,  or,  at  all  events, 
unscientific. 

After  having  described,  howeve 
briefly  and  imperfectly,  the  salient  feat¬ 
ures  of  the  two  great  schools  of  thought, 
the  Historical  and  the  Theoretical^  I  wish 
in  a  few  words  to  set  forth  the  immense 
advantage  which  the  followers  of  the 

*  “  Descent  of  Man,”  vol.  ii.,  p.  377,  where 
more  deuils  may  be  found  as  to  the  exact  proc¬ 
ss  of  baldness  or  denudation  in  animals. 


Historical  School  enjoy  over  the  mere 
theorist,  not  only  in  dealing  with  scien¬ 
tific  problems  but  likewise  in  handling 
the  great  problems  of  our  age,  the  burn¬ 
ing  questions  of  religion,  philosophy, 
morality,  and  politics. 

History,  as  I  said  before,  teaches  us 
to  understand  what  is  by  teaching  us  to 
understand  what  has  been.  All  our 
present  difficulties  are  difficulties  of  our 
own  making.  All  the  tangles  at  which 
we  are  pulling  were  made  either  by  our¬ 
selves,  or  by  those  who  came  before  us. 
Who  else  should  have  made  them  ? 
The  Historical  School,  knowing  how 
hopeless  it  is  to  pull  and  tear  at  a  tan¬ 
gled  reel  by  main  force,  quietly  takes  us 
behind  the  scenes,  and  shows  us  how 
first  one  thread  and  then  another  and  a 
third,  and  in  the  end  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  threads  went  wrong,  but 
how  in  the  beginning  they  lay  before 
man's  eyes  as  even  and  as  regular  as  on 
a  weaver’s  loom. 

Men  who  poss  ss  the  historical  in¬ 
stinct,  and  who  whenever  they  have  to 
deal  with  any  of  the  grave  problems  of 
our  age  always  ask  how  certain  difficul¬ 
ties  and  apparent  contradictions  first 
arose,  are  what  we  should  call  practic'al 
men,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  are  far  more 
successful  in  unravelling  knotty  ques¬ 
tions  than  the  man  who  has  a  theory 
and  a  remedy  ready  for  everything,  and 
who  actually  prides  himself  on  his  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  past.  I  think  1  can  best 
make  niy  meaning  clear  by  taking  an 
instance.  Whether  Dean  Stanley  was 
what  is  now  called  a  scientific  historian, 
a  very  laborious  student  of  ancient 
chronicles  and  charters,  is  not  for  me 
to  say  ;  but  if  I  were  asked  to  define 
his  mind,  and  his  attitude  toward  all  the 
burning  questions  of  the  day,  whether 
in  politics,  or  morality,  or  religion,  I 
should  say  it  was  historical.  He  was  a 
true  disciple  of  the  Historical  School. 
I  could  show  it  by  examining  the  posi¬ 
tion  he  took  in  dealing  with  some  of  the 
highest  questions  of  theology.  Ilut  1 
prefer,  as  an  easier  illustration,  to  con¬ 
sider  his  treatment  of  one  of  the  less  ex¬ 
citing  questions,  the  question  of  vest¬ 
ments.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  it  is 
a  fact  ne^'ertheless  that  not  many  years 
ago  a  controversy  about  surplices,  and 
a.bs,  and  dalmatics,  and  stoles  raged  all 
over  England.  The  question  by  whom, 
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at  what  time,  and  in  what  place,  the  sur¬ 
plice  should  be  worn,  divided  brother 
from  brother,  and  father  from  child,  as 
if  that  piece  of  white  linen  possessed 
some  mysterious  power,  or  could  exer¬ 
cise  some  miraculous  influence  on  the 
spirit  of  the  wearer.  Any  one  who  knew 
Stanley  would  know  how  little  he  cared 
for  vestments  or  garments,  and  how 
difficult  he  would  have  found  it  to  take 
sides,  either  right  or  left,  in  a  contro¬ 
versy  about  millinery  or  ritual.  But 
what  did  he  do  ?  “  Let  us  look  at  the 
surplice  historically ''  he  said.  What  is 
a  surplice  ? — and,  first  of  all,  what  is  the 
historical  origin  or  the  etymology  of  the 
word  ?  Surplice  is  the  Latin  super- 
pellicium.  Super-pellicium  means  what 
is  worn  over  a  fur  or  fur  jacket.  Now 
this  fur  jacket  was  not  worn  by  the 
primitive  Christians  in  Rome,  or  Con¬ 
stantinople,  or  Jerusalem,  nor  is  there 
any  mention  of  such  a  vestment  at  the 
time  of  the  Apostles.  W'hat,  then,  is 
the  history  of  that  fur  jacket  ?  So  far 
as  we  know,  it  was  a  warm  jacket  worn 
by  German  peasants  in  the  colder  cli¬ 
mate  of  their  country,  and  it  was  worn 
by  laity  and  clergy  alike,  as  in  fact  all 
garments  were  which  we  now  consider 
exclusively  ecclesiastical.  As  this  fur 
jacket  was  apt  to  gel  dirty  and  unsight¬ 
ly,  a  kind  of  smock-frock,  that  could  be 
washed  from  time  to  time,  was  worn 
over  it — and  this  was  called  the  super- 
pellicium,  the  surplice. 

Stanley  thought  it  sufficient  gently  to 
remind  the  wearer  of  the  surplice  that 
what  he  was  so  proud  of  was  only  the 
lineal  descendant  of  a  German  peasant’s 
smock-frock  ;  and  I  believe  he  was 
right,  and  his  historical  explanation  cer¬ 
tainly  produced  a  better  effect  on  all 
who  had  a  sense  of  history  and  of  humor 
than  the  most  elaborate  argument  o.i 
the  mystical  meaning  of  that  robe  of 
purity  and  innocence. 

He  did  the  same  with  other  vest¬ 
ments.  Under  the  wand  of  the  histo¬ 
rian,  the  alh  turned  out  to  be  the  old 
Roman  tunic  or  shirt,  and  the  deacon 
officiating  in  his  alb  was  recognized  as  a 
servant  working  in  his  shirt-sleeves. 
The  dalmatic,  again,  was  traced  back  to 
the  shirt  with  long  sleeves  worn  by  the 
Dalmatian  peasants,  which  became  rec¬ 
ognized  as  the  dress  of  the  deacon 
about  the  time  of  Constantine.  The 


cassock  and  chasuble  turned  out  to  be 
great-coats,  worn  originally  by  laity  and 
clergy  alike — while  the  cope,  descended 
from  the  copa  or  capa,  also  called  plu- 
viale,  was  translated  by  Stanley  as  a 
“  waterproof.”  The  mitre  was  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  caps  and  turbans  worn  in 
the  East  by  princes  and  nobles,  and  to 
this  day  by  the  peasant  women.  The 
division  into  two  points  was  shown  to 
be  the  mark  of  the  crease  which  is  the 
consequence  of  its  having  been  folded 
and  carried  under  the  arm,  like  an 
opera-hat.  The  stole,  lastly,  in  the 
sense  of  a  scarf,  had  a  still  humbler 
origin.  It  was  the  substitute  for  the 
orarium  or  handkerchief,  used  for  blow¬ 
ing  the  nose.  No  doubt,  the  possession 
and  use  of  a  handkerchief  was  in  early 
times  restricted  to  the  “  higher  circles.” 
It  is  so  to  the  present  day  in  Borneo,  for 
instance,  where  only  the  king  is  allowed 
to  carry  a  handkerchief  and  to  blow  his 
nose.  In  like  manner  then  as  in  Borneo 
the  handkerchief  became  the  insignia  of 
royalty,  it  rose  in  the  Roman  Church  to 
become  the  distinctive  garment  of  the 
deacon. 

I  know  that  some  of  these  explana¬ 
tions  have  been  contested,  and  rightly 
contested,  but  the  general  drift  of  the 
argument  remains  unaffected  by  such 
reservations.  I  only  quote  them  in 
order  to  explain  what  I  meant  by  Stan¬ 
ley’s  historical  attitude,  an  attitude 
which  all  who  belong  to  the  Historical 
School,  and  are  guided  by  an  historical 
spirit,  like  to  assume  when  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  problems  of  the  day. 

But  what  applies  to  small  questions 
applies  likewise  to  great.  Instead  of 
discussing  the  question  whether  the 
mystic  marriage  between  Church  and 
State  can  ever  be  dissolved,  the  histo¬ 
rian  looks  to  the  register  and  to  the  set¬ 
tlements,  in  order  to  find  out  how  that 
marriage  was  brought  about.  Instead 
of  discussing  the  various  theories  of  in¬ 
spiration,  the  historian  asks,  who  was 
the  first  to  coin  the  word  ?  In  what 
sense  did  he  use  it  ?  Did  he  claim  in¬ 
spiration  for  himself  or  for  others  ? 
Did  he  claim  it  for  one  book  only,  or  for 
all  truth  ?  How  much  fight  can  be 
thrown  on  this  subject  by  a  simple  his¬ 
torical  treatment  may  be  seen  in  some 
excellent  lectures,  delivered  lately  before 
a  Secularist  audience  by  Mr.  Wilson, 
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the  Head  Master  of  Clifton  College,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
and  published  under  the  title,  “  The 
Theory  of  Inspiration,  or.  Why  men  do 
not  Believe  the  Bible.” 

And  this  historical  treatment  seems  to 
me  the  best,  not  only  for  religious  and 
philosophical,  but  also  for  social  prob¬ 
lems.  Who  has  not  read  the  eloquent 
pages  of  Mr.  Henry  George  on  ”  Prog¬ 
ress  and  Poverty  ?”  Who  has  not 
pondered  on  his  social  panacea,  the 
nationalization  of  the  land  ?  It  is  of 
little  use  to  grow  angry  about  these 
questions,  to  deal  in  blustering  rhetoric, 
or  hysterical  invective.  So  long  as  Mr. 
Henry  George  treats  the  question  of  the 
tenure  of  land  historically,  his  writings 
are  extremely  interesting,  and,  I  believe, 
extremely  useful,  as  reminding  people 
that  a  great  portion  of  the  land  in  Eng¬ 
land  was  not  simply  bought  for  invest¬ 
ment,  but  was  granted  by  the  sovereign  on 
certain  conditions,  such  as  military  ser¬ 
vice,  for  instance.  Those  who  held  the 
land  had  to  defend  the  land,  and  it  may 
well  be  asked  why  that  duty,  or  why  the 
taxes  for  army  and  navy,  should  now 
fall  equally  on  the  whole  country.  It 
might  be  said  that  all  this  happened  a 
long  time  ago.  But  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  tsecond  does  not  yet  belong  so  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  realm  of  fable  that  the  nation 
might  not  trace  its  privileges  back  to  that 
time  quite  as  much  as  certain  families 
whose  wealth  dates  from  the  same 
period.  Again,  if  Mr.  Henry  George 
shows  that  in  more  recent  times  common 
land  was  inclosed  in  dehance  of  histori¬ 
cal  right,  he  is  doing  useful  work,  if 
only  by  reminding  lords  of  the  manor 
that  they  should  not  court  too  close  an 
inspection  of  their  title-deeds.  If  there 
are  historical  rights,  there  are  historical 
rights  on  both  sides,  on  the  side  of  those 
who  have  no  land  quite  as  much  as  on 
the  side  of  those  who  have,  and  surely 
we  are  all  of  us  most  thankful  that  at  the 
time  of  Charles-  the  Second,  and  earlier 
still,  at  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
some  large  tracts  of  land  were  national¬ 
ized — were  confiscated,  in  fact — that  is, 
transferred  from  the  hands  of  former 
proprietors  to  the  hscus,  the  national 
treasury.  What  would  our  national 
Universities  be  without  nationalized 
land  ?  They  would  have  to  depend,  as 
in  Gennany,  on  taxation,  and  be  ad¬ 


ministered,  as  in  Germany,  by  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  Board.  If,  at  the  same  time, 
some  more  land  had  been  nationalized 
in  support  of  schools,  hospitals,  alms¬ 
houses,  ay,  even  in  support  of  army 
and  navy,  instead  of  being  granted  to 
private  individuals,  should  we  not  all  be 
most  grateful  ?  But  though  we  may  re¬ 
gret  the  past,  we  cannot  ignore  it,  and, 
to  quote  Mr.  Henry  George’s  own 
words,  “  instead  of  weakening  and  con¬ 
fusing  the  idea  of  property,  we  should 
surround  it  with  stronger  sanctions.” 

So  far  all  historical  minds  would  prob¬ 
ably  go  with  Mr.  Henry  George.  But 
when  he  joins  the  Theoretical  School, 
and  tells  us  that  every  human  being  born 
into  this  world  has  a  divine  right  to  a 
portion  of  God’s  earth,  it  is  difficult  to 
argue  with  him,  for  how  does  he  know 
it  ?  Again,  how  does  he  know  how 
much  it  should  be,  and,  what  is  more 
important  still,  in  what  part  of  the  world 
it  should  be  ?  An  acre  of  land  in  the 
city  of  London  is  very  different  from 
an  acre  of  land  in  Australia.  Besides, 
what  is  the  use  of  land  unless  it  has 
been  cleared  ?  An  old  Indian  lawgiver 
says  very  truly,  "  The  deer  belongs  to 
him  who  sticks  his  arrow  into  him,  and 
the  land  to  him  who  digs  the  stumps  out 
of  it.”  If  a  man  by  his  spade  has  made 
a  piece  of  waste  land  worth  having,  sure¬ 
ly  it  belongs  to  hiin  as  much  as  a  sheet 
of  paper  belongs  to  the  man  who  has 
made  it  worth  having  by  his  pen. 

But.  though  I  do  not  see  how,  with 
any  regard  for  the  rights  of  property, 
which  Mr.  Henry  George  regards  as 
sacred,  the  nationalization  of  the  land 
could  ever  be  carried  out  in  an  ancient 
country,  such  an  England,  without  fear¬ 
ful  conflicts,  or  without  a  religious  re¬ 
vival,  nor  how  it  could  effect,  by  itself 
alone,  the  cure  of  the  crying  evils  of  the 
present  state  of  our  society,  I  admire 
Mr.  Henry  George  for  the  truths,  the 
bitter  truths,  which  he  tells  us,  and  it 
seems  tome  sheer  intellectual  cowardice 
to  say  that  his  ideas  are  dangerous,  and 
should  not  be  listened  to.  The  facts 
which  he  places  before  us  are  dangerous?, 
but  there  is  far  less  danger  in  his  theo¬ 
ries,  even  if  we  ail  accepted  them.  We 
all  hold  theories  which  might  be  called 
dangerous,  if  we  ever  thought  of  carry¬ 
ing  them  out.  We  all  hold  the  theory 
that  we  ought  to  love  our  neighbor  ex- 
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aclly  as  ourselves  ;  but  no  one  seems 
afraid  that  we  should  ever  do  so. 

One  more  question  still  waits  for  an  an¬ 
swer.  Although  the  historial  treatment 
may  be  the  best,  and  the  only  efficacious 
treatment  of  all  problems  affecting  relig¬ 
ion,  philosophy,  morality,  and  politics, 
should  we  not  follow  up  our  tangles  in 
a  straight  line,  from  knot  to  knot,  from 
antecedent  to  antecedent  ?  And  if  so, 
whut  can  be  the  use  of  the  Sacred  Books 
of  the  East  for  the  religious  problems  of 
the  West  ?  What  light  can  the  Rig- 
Veda  or  the  Vedanta  philosophy  of  India 
throw  on  Kant’s  Critique  of  Pure 
Reason  ?  How  can  the  Koran  help  us 
in  facing  modern  problems  of  morality  ? 
How  can  the  Laws  of  Manu,  applicable 
to  the  village  system  of  ancient  India, 
help  us  in  answering  the  social  prob¬ 
lems  of  Mr.  Henry  George  ? 

Perhaps  the  readiest  answer  I  can 
give,  is — Look  at  the  sciences  of  Lan¬ 
guage,  of  Mythology,  of  Religion. 
What  would  they  be  without  the  East  ? 
They  would  rot  even  exist.  We  have 
learned  that  history  does  not  necessarily 
proceed  from  the  present  to  the  past  in 
one  straight  line  only.  The  stream  of 
history  runs  in  many  parallel  branches, 
and  each  generation  has  not  only  fathers 
and  grandfathers  but  also  uncles  and 
great-uncles.  In  fact,  the  distinguish¬ 
ing  character  of  all  scientific  research  in 
our  century,  is  comparison.  We  have 
not  only  comparative  philology,  but  also 
comparative  jurisprudence,  comparative 
anatomy,  comparative-  physiology. 
Many  points  in  English  Law  become  in¬ 
telligible  only  by  a  comparison  with 
German  Law.  Many  difficulties  in 
German  Law  are  removed  by  a  reference 
to  Roman  or  Greek  Law.  Many  even 
of  the  most  minute  rules  of  German, 
Roman,  and  Greek  Law  become  intelli¬ 
gible  only  by  a  reference  to  the  ancient 
customs  and  traditions  preserved  in  the 
Law  books  of  India. 

This  being  so.  it  follows  that  a  real 
historical  study  of  the  ancient  language, 
the  ancient  philosophy  and  the  ancient 
religion  of  the  East,  and,  more  particu¬ 
larly  of  India,  may  have  its  very  im¬ 
portant  bearing  on  the  questions  nearest 
to  our  own  hearts.  The  mere  lesson 
that  we  are  not  the  only  people  who 
have  a  Bible,  that  our  theologians  are 
not  the'  only  theologians  who  claim  for 
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their  Bible  a  divine  inspiration,  that  our 
Church  is  not  the  only  Church  which 
has  declared  that  those  who  do  not  hold 
certain  doctrines  cannot  be  saved,  may 
have  its  advantages  if  rightly  understood. 

These  indirect  lessons  are  often  far 
more  impressive  than  any  more  direct 
teaching.  We  see  them  ourselves,  or 
we  must  draw  them  for  ourselves,  and 
that  is  always  a  better  discipline  than 
when  we  have  simply  to  accept  what  we 
are  told.  It  may  seem  a  roundabout 
way,  and  yet  it  often  leads  to  the  end 
far  more  rapidly  than  a  more  direct 
route,  nay,  in  some  cases  it  is  the  only 
practicable  route. 

Let  us  take  Comparative  Anatomy  as 
an  illustration. 

We  all  of  us  want  to  know  what  our 
bodily  organism  is  like,  how  we  see  or 
hear,  how  we  breathe,  how  we  digest — 
in  fact,  how  we  live.  But  for  a  long 
time  people  shrank  from  dissecting  a 
human  bodj’.  They  then  took  a  mol- 
lusk,  or  a  fish,  or  a  bird,  or  a  dog,  or 
even  so  manlike  an  animal  as  an  ape, 
and  they  soon  grew  accustomed  to  the 
idea  that  the  muscles,  bones,  nerves,  or 
even  brains  in  the  anatomical  prepara¬ 
tions  correspond  to  their  own  muscles, 
their  own  bones,  their  own  nerves,  even 
their  own  brains.  They  gladly  listened 
to  an  explanation  how  all  these  organs 
work  together  in  the  bodies  of  animals, 
and  produce  results  very  similar  to  those 
which  they  know  from  their  own  experi¬ 
ence.  Their  mind  thus  grew  stronger, 
larger,  and  more  comprehensive,  it  may 
be,  more  tolerant. 

If  after  a  time  you  go  a  step  further, 
and  bring  a  dead  human  body  before 
them  to  dissect  it  before  their  eyes, 
there  will  be  at  first  a  little  shudder 
creeping  over  them,  something  like  the 
feeling  which  a  young  curate  might  have 
when  recognizing  for  the  first  time  the 
smock-frock  of  a  German  peasant  as  the 
prototype  of  his  own  beloved  surplice. 
However,  even  that  shudder  might  pos¬ 
sibly  be  overcome,  and  in  the  end  some 
useful  lesson  might  be  learned  from 
seeing  ourselves  as  we  are  in  the  flesh. 

But  now  suppose  some  bold  vivisec- 
tionist  were^o  venture  beyond,  and  to 
dissect  before  our  eyes  a  living  man,  in 
order  to  show  us  how  we  really  breathe 
and  digest,  and  live,  or  in  order  to  make 
us  see  what  is  right  and  wrong  in  his 
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system.  We  should  all  say  it  was  horri¬ 
ble,  intolerable.  We  should  turn  away, 
and  stop  the  proceedings. 

If  we  apply  all  this,  mutatis  mutandis^ 
to  a  study  of  religion,  we  shall  readily 
understand  the  great  advantages  not 
only  of  an  historical  study  of  our  own 
religion,  but  also  of  a  comparative 
study  of  Eastern  religions  as  they  can  be 
studied  now  in  the  translations  of  the 
Sacred  Books  of  the  East.  Those  who 
are  willing  to  leain  may  learn  from  a 
comparative  study  of  Eastern  religions 


all  that  can  be  known  about  religions — 
how  they  grow,  how  they  decay  and  how 
they  spring  up  again.  They  may  see  all 
that  is  good  and  all  that  is  bad  in  vari¬ 
ous  forms  and  phases  of  ancient  faith, 
and  they  must  be  blinder  than  blind  if 
they  cannot  see  how  the  comparative 
anatomy  of  those  foreign  religions 
throws  light  on  the  questions  of  the 
day,  on  the  problems  nearest  to  our  own 
hearts,  on  our  own  philosophy,  and  on 
our  own  faith. — Nineteenth  Century. 
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Ik  a  recent  address  to  the  students  at 
Bedford  College,  London,  Mr.  Mark 
Pattison  suggested  that  as  a  nation  we 
are  wanting  in  poetic  emotion  and  that 
the  deficiency  continues  to  increase. 
His  views  on  the  causes  of  this 
deficiency  deserve  wide  recognition  and 
consideration.  It  is  in  poetry,  which 
is  the  union  of  emotion  and  thought, 
that  the  artistic  sense  reaches,  perhaps, 
its  highest  culture  ;  it  is  because  of  this 
union  of  thought  with  emotion,  that 
poetry  is  capable  of  being  intellectual- 
ized  so  much  more  easily  than  any  other 
art.  But  emotion  is  as  essential  in 
poetry  as  thought  ;  they  cannot  be  dis¬ 
united.  Emotion  shows  itself  in  the 
musical  clang  of  poetry,  in  its  form,  in 
its  indefinite  suggestiveness.  Music,  it 
is  said,  is  to  poetry  what  reverie  is  to 
thought,  and  in  poetry  lies  all  the 
mystery  of  music,  and  all  its  charm  ; 
for  in  poetry,  too,  we  have  the  vague 
thoughts  that  are  fully  expressible  only 
in  music,  as  well  as  the  defini'e  thought 
which  is  expressible  in  language,  and  the 
soul  vibrates  under  the  influences  of  the 
two.  It  is  this  side  of  poetry,  the  emo¬ 
tional  side,  which,  it  is  said,  is  ebbing 
away  from  us,  because  it  is  not  that  part 
which  lends  itself  best  to  able  discus¬ 
sion,  or  to  the  imparting  of  information. 
•  It  is  the  view  of  poetry  as  an  appeal  to 
the  heart ;  not  only  as  ah  intellectual 
conception.  Poetic  emotion  corre¬ 
sponds  to  spontaneous  feeling  for  form 
and  color  ;  indeed,  poetic  sensibility  is 
the  substratum  of  all  arts,  which  only 


differ  as  to  modes  of  expression.  It  is 
this  inexplicable  thing,  untranslatable 
into  words,  which  no  school  instruction 
can  give.  What  is  called  poetry,  is  the 
expression  in  words  of  the  emotion 
which,  under  other  circumstances,  might 
have  revealed  itself  in  music  or  painting. 
It  may  well  be  asked  how  it  can  be  true 
that  we  are  deficient  in  poetic  emotion, 
when  the  culminating  power  of  poetic 
feeling  and  expression  reaches  such  a 
height  as  it  does  Jn  English  poetry  ; 
when  our  living  poets  are  artists  of  whom 
any  age  might  be  justly  ptoud.  It  is 
strange,  but  it  does  nut  seem  to  follow 
that  a  nation  is  artistic  because  it  pro¬ 
duces  great  artists  ;  it  is  as  if  the  poetic 
force  stored  up  was  concentrated  in  a 
few  individuals,  instead  of  being  spread 
out  over  the  whole  mass.  If  we  con¬ 
sider  we  are  specially  poetically-minded 
because  we  have  had  and  have  great 
poets  among  us,  we  run  the  risk  of  lay¬ 
ing  a  flattering  unction  to  our  souls,  of 
dreaming  an  artistic  dream,  which  is 
fated  to  be  easily  dispelled.  It  is  true 
that  our  country  has  produced  a  Shake- 
spreare,  a  Chaucer,  a  Shelley,  and  a  Keats 
among  so  many  other  great  and  true 
poets,  but  does  that  make  the  great  bulk 
of  our  people  read  them  and  understand 
them  ?  Does  it  make  us  as  a  nation  feel 
or  express  ourselves  poetically  ?  Do 
we  lament  our  military  mishaps  in  the 
musical  mourning  of  the  Moor  over  his 
lost  Granada  ?  No  more  than  we  ex¬ 
press  our  loves  in  the  elaborate  intricate 
rhymings,  artificial  and  fantastic,  but 
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eminently  popular  of  the  troubadours  of 
Provence.  We  do  not  excite  our  coun¬ 
trymen  to  battle  by  the  wild  heart-stir¬ 
ring  songs  of  the  Celtic  bard  ;  indeed, 
our  times  are  already  relegating  him  to 
the  region  of  the  traditional.  “  We  are 
not  a  singing  people."  A  slashing 
‘‘  leader"  in  a  popular  newspaper  stirs 
our  heart-throbs  more  than  they  are 
stirred  by  the  notes  of  the  harp.  Our 
national  feeling  is  represented  for  the 
most  part  in  other  than  poetic  ways,  and 
we  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  what¬ 
ever  other  national  capacities  increase 
among  us,  that  for  poetic  emotion  does 
not. 

Since  the  terrible  Indian  Mutiny,  our 
little  modern  wars  have  not  called  forth 
any  remarkable  martial  poem  or  national 
ballad  from  our  poet  laureate-  “  Wake 
London  Lads,"  was  scarcely  up  to  the 
usual  level  of  the  "  Idle  singer  of  an 
empty  day" — the  recorder  of  the  life 
and  death  of  "  Jason."  It  is  not  be¬ 
cause  we  are  not  all  poets  that  we  call 
ourselves  deficient  in  poetic  emotion. 
It  is  not  even  because  we  are  without 
the  national  gift  of  poetic  expression 
that  we  say  it  ;  but  because  we  do  not 
as  a  nation  take  a  poetic  view  of  any 
subject  that  comes  before  us.  It  dis¬ 
turbs  and  annoys  us  if  an  individual 
does  take  it,  either  in  public  or  private 
life.  In  public  life  poetic  views  ate 
sure  to  be  misunderstood,  and  probably 
suspected.  In  piivate  life  poetic  views 
are  generally  found  socially  inconven¬ 
ient,  and  are  condoned  rather  than  ap¬ 
plauded  ;  unless,  indeed,  poetic  expres¬ 
sion  is  added,  which  makes  them  of 
marketable  value.  English  society  in 
most  classes  runs  generally  on  other 
lines  thaiv  the  poetic,  and  no  society 
likes  to  be  thwarted — cut  across  in  the 
straight  line  it  is  going,  by  an  eccentric 
curve.  Poetic  views  are  found  strange 
and  distressing,  and  are  seldom  counted 
on  as  likely  to  lead  to  much  in  life.  And 
education  does  not  change  this  opinion. 
Apart  from  all  theories  it  must  be  recog¬ 
nized  that  education  helps  us  in  drawing 
out  and  cultivating  the  powers  we 
have  ;  it  does  not  give  us  a  fresh  nature. 
It  only  helps  us  to  appreciate  rightly,  if 
we  have  any  capacity  for  right  admira¬ 
tion. 

It  will  be  thought  a  strange  proposi¬ 
tion,  particularly  in  these  days,  that  the 


product  of  a  natioit — say,  a  great  poet — 
should  be  out  of  harmony  with  the  tone 
and  culture  that  produced  him.  It  is 
quite  true  that  a  certain  level  of  intel¬ 
lectual  culture  seems  necessary  to  pro¬ 
duce  intellectual  ability,  for  it  would  be 
difficult  indeed  to  believe  that  a  philoso¬ 
pher  could  come  out  from  a  nation  of 
boors — that  Plato  could  have  been  born 
among  the  Scythians.  But  after  this  is 
acknowledged,  it  is  not  easy,  even  for  a 
modern  psychologist,  to  explain  the 
reason  how  a  poet,  for  instance,  comes 
to  be  evolved  in  generations  where  the 
average  of  poetic  development  is  low. 
Poets  have  been  the  products  of  genera¬ 
tions  that  were,  mentally  at  least, 
capable  of  crucifying  them,  and  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer’s  "  functional  incre¬ 
ment"  theory  does  not  quite  account  for 
their  appearance.  Poetic  emotion  seems 
to  come  into  the  world  like  the  wind 
from  heaven,  of  which  one  cannot  tell 
whence  it  cometh  or  whither  it  goeth. 
We  cannot  scientifically  or  historically 
account  for  the  great  souls  that  conw  to 
us  “  with  so  many  intuitions  ;  some  of 
them  seem  full  of  the  dream  of  a  pre¬ 
vious  world  ;"  for  it  is  undeniable  that 
often  the  only  connection  their  genera-, 
tion  has  with  them  is,  that  it  hinders  and 
baffles  them.  The  poet,  by  the  concen¬ 
tration  of  the  poetic  force  in  himself, 
may  gain  intensity  and  high  quality  ; 
but  he  loses  something  on  the  side  of 
mental  sympathy  and  wise  help.  The 
unpoetic  mass  reacts  on  the  poetic 
mind,  as  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has 
pointed  out  in  the  case  of  the  poet  Gray  : 
he  was  baffled  and  hampered  by  it — 
stifled  unconsciously  by  an  uncongenial 
atmosphere,  the  atmosphere  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  which  studied  and  ob¬ 
served,  and  took  pains,  but  had  not 
poetic  emotion.  There  are  also  more 
than  enough  instances  in  the  nineteenth 
century  of  artists  not  true  to  themselves, 
because  the  public  does  not  help  to  keep 
them  so,  but  drags  them  down  nearer  to 
its  own  level,  and  gives  a  higher  market 
value  to  inferior  woik.  Even  when  it 
admires,  a  public  without  poetic  emotion 
will  hinder  rather  than  h^lp  ;  it  will 
dwell  on  the  peculiarities  of  genius 
rather  than  on  its  beauties,  so  that 
genius  degenerates  into  cleverness  or 
develops  into  eccentricity.  The  public 
does  not  know,  because  it  does  not  feel. 
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the  difference  between  what  is  essentially 
the  artist’s  when  true  to  himself,  and 
what  is  less  worthy  of  him,  and  it  ac¬ 
centuates  both  equally  ;  indeed,  it  often 
applauds  most  the  least  worthy,  and  this 
makes  the  mental  atmosphere  foggy,  ob- 
s:ures  vision,  and  depresses  the  tone  of 
t  re  artist,  making  breathing  difficult  in 
tie  upper  air ;  and  to  do  this  is  as 
hirmful  a  thing  to  the  nation,  though, 
of  course,  in  quite  a  different  sort  of 
way,  as  to  leave  the  poor  to  sleep  ten  in 
a  room,  in  contaminated  air.  We  do 
not  realize  the  strong  influence  of  per- 
smality — its  effect  on  certain  natures, 
and  that  public  opinion  is  formed  and 
swayed  by  the  innumerable  atoms  of  in¬ 
telligence  and  want  of  intelligence  in 
each  member  of  the  community. 

It  is  not  enough  to  buy  the  works,  of 
our  poets,  though  that  is  a  compliment 
w'e  do  not  pay  many,  except  here  and 
there.  Not  to  have  a  copy  of  Lord 
Tennyson’s  poems,  for  instance,  would 
be  considered  illiterate,  almost  in 
bad  taste,  among  persons  with  the  least 
pretension  to  education.  It  is  not 
enough  even  to  become  a  member  of  a 
poetic  society,  formed  for  the  purpose 
,of  endeavoring  to  understand  such  a 
poet,  say,  as  Mr.  Browning — an  under¬ 
taking  which  seems  to  require  every 
faculty  of  the  human  understanding 
rather  than  the  intuition  of  poetic  sense. 
It  is  not  enough  that  crowds  should 
stream  into  their  favorite  exhibitions, 
and  cluster  round  their  favorite  pictures, 
that  they  themselves,  and  not  very  in¬ 
directly,  have  helped  to  produce.  Some 
would  receive  the  information  that  they 
had  done  so  as  a  compliment,  no  doubt ; 
but  others,  who  would  not  receive  the 
remark  in  the  same  spirit,  would  yet  be 
stonished  and  refuse  to  believe  that 
heir  mental  affinities  could,  in  any  way 
have  affected  an  artist  they  did  not  per¬ 
sonally  know. 

This  is  not  the  enlightened  receptive¬ 
ness  in  a  public  that  helps  the  possessor 
of  creative  power.  To  possess  this  rare 
quality  of  receptiveness  is  often  one  of 
the  uses  of  a  minority  ;  and  we  have 
heard  lately,  on  good  authority,  that  a 
minority  is  a  precious  thing.  It  is,  in¬ 
deed,  most  precious,  in  arts  and  litera¬ 
ture,  for  it  is  at  times  by  the  mental 
atmosphere  a  minority  has  produced 
that  the  artist  has  breathed  when  among 


us.  As  light  requires  its  proper  medium 
in  order  that  it  may  be  conveyed,  so 
that  sort  of  high  ability  we  call  genius, 
requires  its  proper  atmosphere  that  it 
may  exist  pure,  clear,  and  unwarped- . 
That  an  anist  should  continue  to  pro¬ 
duce  his  best,  he  requires  one  quality  in 
his  nation  :  the  possession  of  artistic 
sensibility,  of  poetic  emotion. 

We  are  tempted  to  ask  how  it  was  that 
great  Italian  artists,  for  instance,  kept 
up  the  perfection  of  their  work  ?  How 
did  Cimabue — whose  name  has  achieved 
quite  a  notoriety  among  us  of  late — and 
Giotto,  paint  their  ideals,  religious  and 
otherwise,  unaffected  by  adverse  cur¬ 
rents  of  feeling  and  thought  among 
them  ?  For  it  is  not  likely  that,  in  a 
large  community,  all  its  members  would 
be  simple  and  true,  or  possessed  of  deep 
religious  or  imaginative  feeling.  In  all 
ages  and  countries  there  must  have 
been  “  certain  people  of  importance” 
who  enter  “  and  would  seize,  forsooth, 
the  poet.”  Says  the  poett  ”  Then  I 
stopped  my  painting.”  When  the  poet 
and  painter  do  not  stop  in  their  work  it 
may  be  not  so  much  because  of  the 
simplicity  and  truth  in  the  nation,  as  of 
the  elements  of  artistic  feeling  in  it,  of 
that  emotion  which  prevents  it  from 
thwarting  the  artist’s  aim  and  dimming 
his  visions,  through  wrongly-directed 
blame  or  praise.  Without  entering  into 
its  high  ideals,  it  may  preserve  for  him 
sympathy  in  an  artistic  direction. 

Now  from  our  colonists,  the  im¬ 
mediate  outcome  of  ourselves,  do  we  re¬ 
ceive  as  an  item  in  the  imports  of 
colonial  produce  any  valuable  expression 
of  poetic  emotion  ?  Do  they  show,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  normal  talent  for  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  love  of  politics  that  dis¬ 
tinguish  Englishmen,  the  poetic  senti¬ 
ment  also  ?  It  may  be  answered  that  it 
takes  many  years  of  civilization  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  philosopher  or  that  ”  child  of 
nature,”  a  poet.  Yet  at  St.  Louis,  a 
city  young  and  large,  the  geographical 
and  commercial  centre  between  west  and 
east  and  north,  we  And  philosophical 
coteries  attempting  to  translate  into 
Anglo-Saxon  the  Wissenschafls  lehre 
and  Hegelian  logic — already  a  philosoph¬ 
ical  reaction  from  a  severely  practical 
and  business  life.*  And  when  our 


*  See"  Mind,”  No.  XIII. 
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habits  and  ways  were  less  refined  and 
luxurious,  and  more  Puritanical  than  are 
those  now  of  our  colonists  in  their  large 
towns,  an  Andrew  Marvell  could  be  so 
influenced  by  the  “  emigration  move¬ 
ment*’  of  his  day  as  to  sing  “  a  holy  and 
a  cheerful  note"  of  the  emigrants  in  Ber¬ 
muda  : 

Where  the  remote  Bermudas  ride. 

In  the  ocean’s  bosom  unespied, 

From  a  small  boat,  that  rowed  along. 

The  listening  winds  received  this  song. 

But  little  poetic  emotion  comes  wafted 
back  to  us  across  the  broad  ocean  from 
those  strange  new  lands,  which  might 
well  have  stirred  it,  did  it  exist.  With 
their  vast  spaces  of  earth  and  water,  re¬ 
vealing  themselves,  perhaps  for  the  first 
time  to  human  eye,  no  sense  of  being 
“  the  first  that  ever  burst  into  the  silent 
sea"  has  swelled  high  in  the  hearts  of 
our  emigrants  till  it  broke  into  imperish¬ 
able  song. 

If  our  colonies  are  with  us.  or  instead 
of  us,  to  form  an  “  expanded  England," 
poetic  emotion,  if  it  is  to  exist  at  all, 
must  expand  also,  or  rather  begin  to 
arise,  for  the  deficiency  we  have  been 
lamenting  in  the  bulk  of  our  nation 
seems  inherited  by  that  of  our  progeny. 

How  does  poetic  instruction  affect  the 
poetic  emotion  ?  In  what  way  do  our 
teachers  of  poetry  regard  the  poetic 
sense  ?  Too  much  as  if  it  did  not  exist, 
but  as  though  we  were  all  learning 
poetry  for  the  sake  of  passing  examina¬ 
tions  in  it.  Our  minds  are  filled  with 
information  about  the  way  the  poets 
wrote,  their  archaic  words,  the  Latin, 
Teutonic,  Maeso-Gothic,  and  Icelandic 
element  in  them,  their  occasional 
absence  of  adherence  to  ordinary  gram¬ 
matical  rules,  and  a  thousand  other 
things,  unimportant  as  far  as  poetic  feel¬ 
ing  is  concerned.  They  do  not  teach, 
because  they  do  not  believe,  that  one 
touch  of  strong  personal  affinity  is  worth 
all  this  information  in  real  knowledge  of 
poetry.  It  is  a  perfect  shower-bath  of 
instruction  that  the  student  receives. 
Endless  editions  of  poems  are  showered 
upon  him,  with  prefaces,  analyses,  and 
explanatory  notes,  showing  that  one 
quality  of  mind  at  least  is  alive,  that 
which  studies  and  observes  and  takes 
pains.  It  requires  some  robustness  ’in 
the  poetic  constitution  to  bear  up 
against  all  this  advice  and  culture,  and 


to  keep  up  a  little  spontaneous  enthusi¬ 
asm.  Erudition,  when  in  union  with 
belief  in  poetry,  is  of  great  advantage, 
for  it  "  sets"  poetry  historically,  and 
gives  insight  into  the  lives  and  times  of 
the  poets  ;  but  no  research,  no  knowl¬ 
edge  or  comparison,  can  give  a  touch  of 
sympathetic  vision. 

It  is  possible  to  suppress  the  growth 
of  poetic  feeling  by  driving  the  mind 
into  grooves  which  are  antagonistic  to 
its  reception.  For  emotion  is  capable  of 
being  quenched  as  well  as  quickened. 
It  might  be  wished  that  poetry  were  not 
made  a  subject  for  competitive  examina¬ 
tion  in  conjunction  with  every  other 
branch  of  study,  so  that  the  student 
might  be  left  to  feel  the  poem  poetically 
merely,  might  have  the  chance  of  stum¬ 
bling  hap-hazard  some  day  as  on  an  un¬ 
known  treasure-  In  a  world  where 
aspiration  is  becoming  a  rarer  possibility, 
to  stimulate  poetic  emotion  is  of  mure 
account  than  to  insist  on  the  intellectual 
aspects  of  poetry  ;  the  uses  of  it  to  mind 
and  heart  are  worth  more  than  cart-loads 
of  information.  How  is  poetic  emotion, 
then,  to  be  stimulated  ?  Not  by  testing 
it  with  examinations — a  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  against  its  production — not  by 
associating  it  in  the  minds  of  students 
with  a  pass,  an  honor,  or  a  pluck,  but  by 
allowing  them  to  recognize  and  feel  in 
poetry  “  the  superiority  that  ideas  have 
over  facts." 

We  are  told  that  in  a  modern  system 
of  education  these  associations  are  in¬ 
evitable,  that  every  one  must  know  some¬ 
thing  of  every  subject  worth  knowing, 
and  what  more  w'orth  knowing  in  Eng¬ 
lish  literature  than  the  poets  ?  What 
more  stimulating  to  the  mind  than  a 
psychological  study  of  one  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  plays  ?  Is  it  necessary,  then, 
that  every  one  should  know  something  of 
everything  worth  knowing  ?  Is  it  possi¬ 
ble  every  one  can  know  poetry  ?  The 
knowledge  of  poetry  is  not  altogether  a 
matter  of  the  will.  Is  the  result  of  this 
study  necessarily  knowing  poetry  ?  Is 
this  psychological  study  of  Shakespeare, 
knowing  Shakespeare  as  a  poet  ?  To 
stimulate  their  poetical  emotion,  readers 
of  poetry  must  cultivate  in  themselves 
some  of  the  elements  that  are  in  the  poet, 
alongside  with  the  study  of  his  works. 
Poets  have  been  cultivated  and  unculti¬ 
vated.  Goethe  and  Burns  are  examples 
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of  both  states  of  mind.  Culture,  out¬ 
side  that  which  poetry  itself  gives,  is  an 
advantage  to  a  poet,  but  not  a  necessity. 
He  must  have  poetic  emotion,  and  so 
must  the  reader  who  would  understand 
him.  Poets  themselves  have  seldom 
gained  honors  in  examinations,  they 
have  often  possessed  the  capacity  for 
large  waste  of  time.  The  advice  of  the 
Greek  philosopher  on  Dialectic  was : 
You  should  exercise  yourself  in  that, 
while  you  are  yet  young,  which  the 
world  calls  waste  of  time,  else  Truth  will 
escape  you.  How  much  more  for  a 
poet  whose  thoughts  and  harmonies  have 
to  awake  and  foster  the  sympathies  of 
his  nation  for  Ideal  Truth  ?  Any  one 
who  would  really  understand  the  poet 
must  always  keep  some  sympathy  with  a 
free,  unfettered  life ;  some  remem¬ 
brance,  at  least,  of  lonely  communings 
with  Nature  in  her  voices  and  silences  ; 
some  eager  flowing  out  of  his  own  nature 
toward  outward  beauty,  or  absorption  in 
the  elements  of  passion  within  ;  some 
capacity  for  vague  dreaming,  wonder  at 
nature,  instant  acceptance  of  some 
aspects  of  poetry  more  than  of  others  ; 
some  inexplicable  delight  when  the 
mighty  mystic  land  was  first  opened  to 
his  ken.  The  appreciator  of  poetry  who 
cultivates  elements  of  poetic  emotion 
will  find  they  are  born,  not  made.  The 
congenial  soil  is  best  left  alone  by  edu¬ 
cators,  left  to  be  cultured  by  poetry 
itself,  wherever  found  ;  but  where  direct 
poetic  instruction  is  given,  some  free 
play  should  be  allowed  to  spontaneous 
impulse  ;  to  help  break  through  the  bare 
intellectual  aspect  of  poetry,  personal 
affinities  should  not  be  discouraged  in 
the  mind  of  the  reader.  That  is,  if  they 
arise  from  the  presence  of  imetic  emo¬ 
tion,  not  from  the  absence  of  it.  There 
are  persons,  and  they  are  not  uncom¬ 
mon,  who  seem  to  glory  in  the  entire 
absence  of  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  art — that  is  a  knowledge  of  what 
competent  judges  think  of  it,  which,  in 
the  absence  of  all  true  feeling,  could 
alone  justify  the  confidence  of  their  ex¬ 
pressions.  These  critics,  despising  any 
training  as  to  reasons  for  their  admira¬ 
tion,  prefer  to  give  vent  to  their  likings 
or  repulsions  wuth  the  appalling  freedom 
of  the  uneducated  and  unpoetic  mind. 
Rut  personal  affinities  may  exist  in  the 
intelligent  mind,  in  the  artist’s  mind 


more  especially — in  the  mind  which  is 
capable  of  being  trained  by  the  arts  or 
literature.  It  is  here  that  the  difference 
lies  so  clearly  between  the  culture, 
science  on  one  hand,  and  art  or  litera¬ 
ture  on  the  other  can  give. 

Scientific  subjects  do  not  need  per¬ 
sonal  affinities  for  their  elucidation, 
when  once  these  have  been  shown  in  the 
bent  of  mind  toward  one  part  of  science 
more  than  another.  To  understand  a 
cray-fish  we  need  not  be  in  harmony 
with  its  mental  development.  The  work¬ 
ings  of  its  mind  are  traceable,  satis¬ 
factorily  we  hope,  in  the  jerky  move¬ 
ments  of  its  members.  A  patient  mind 
and  accurate  eye  are  sufficient  to  con¬ 
quer  the  specialities  of  the  cray-fish. 
Rut  contact  w’ith  the  mind  of  a  poet 
places  us  in  a  different  attitude  ;  we  find 
the  value  of  similarity  in  the  way  of 
holding  a  thought,  as  well  as  in  the 
thought  itself,  in  its  mode  of  expression  ; 
and  personal  affinity  in  art  and  literature 
is  based  on  that.  This  similarity  of 
view  is  the  result  of  character,  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  nature.  It  helps,  we  think, 
instead  of  hindering  intellectual  vision. 
Chronology  and  geography  affect  it 
little.  Thought  leaps  to  w-ed  with 
thought  across  the  lapse  of  centuries. 
Where  minds  are  unconsciously  con¬ 
genial,  there  is  an  uncrnscious  interpre¬ 
tation  always  going  on  — one  mind  is  in 
harmony  w’ith  that  of  the  other.  It  is 
then  that  true  insight  into  the  worth  of 
a  poem  becomes  possible. 

At  the  time  of  Wordsworth’s  earliest 
compositions,  when  no  one  noticed  them 
much,  Coleridge,  as  Mr.  F.  T.  Palgrave 
says.  “  judged  them  with  the  insight  of 
a  congenial  mind.”  It  is  this  sympathv 
of  nature  in  us,  this  whatever  we  call  it 
and  whatever  it  atises  from,  our  likings, 
our  circumstances,  it  is  this  personal 
affinity  which  helps  us  to  enter  into  the 
way  the  thought  is  held,  into  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  feeling,  to  cross  the  thresh¬ 
old  of  the  Arcana  of  the  Temple — the 
poet’s  mind. 

And  this  is  the  reason  we  think  it  is 
not  practical  advice,  at  least  it  is  not 
complete  enough  to  recommend  students 
of  poetry,  as  nearly  all  instructors  do 
recommend  them,  to  make  it  their  aim 
to  admire  all  the  great  models  of  poetry, 
of  every  kind,  without  at  the  same  time 
encouraging  them  to  trust  somewhat  to 
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that  form  of  intelligence  which  is  in 
them,  to  that  degree  of  emotional  power 
they  possess,  which  draws  them  toward 
one  poet  more  than  another,  and  so  to 
help  the  opinion  of  the  world  by  reveal¬ 
ing  the  influence  a  work  of  art  can  have. 
To  use  the  individual  preferences,  in 
short,  as  a  gift  and  power,  when  the 
mind  has  been  sufficiently  trained  by  the 
great  models  to  have  intelligent  prefer¬ 
ences.  It  is  true  that  the  emotions  of 
the  poet  are  often  due  to  his  imaginative 
power,  and  so  are  those  of  the  reader  ; 
but  similarity  of  circumstances  or  char¬ 
acter  may  stimulate  the  imaginative 
faculty,  not  so  much  to  read  in  to  the 
poem  something  that  is  not  there,  but  to 
bring  out  something  that  would  else 
have  remained  unnoticed.  Some  phase 
of  emotion  in  the  reader  may  interpret 
the  full  meaning  of  the  cry  in  the  poet, 
whether  of  agony  or  joy.  just  “  as  the 
deep  distress  that  humanized  his  soul  ” 
enabled  Wordsworth  to  see  the  full 
meaning  and  pathos  of  the  pictured 
storm.  Poets  move  in  an  upper  region 
of  joy  and  swift  delight  and  passion  of 
feeling  ;  but  with  their  emotional  power 
and  their  reflection  combined,  they  feel 
also  beyond  most  melt  the  sufferings  of 
mental  pain — their  keenest  spear-like 
words  have  been  forged  in  the  heated 
furnace  of  .inward  suffering.  In  a  less 
measure,  but  in  some  measure,  the 
faculty  of  rcceptiveness  can  be  increased 
at  some  such  heavy  cost  as  that  paid  by 
the  creative  power. 

It  is  truly  a  sign  of  the  increasing 
tendency  among  us  toward  an  intel¬ 
lectual  view  of  poetry  that  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  warns  students  so  strongly 
against  the  influence  of  the  “personal 
estimate  by  that  he  means  “  our  per¬ 
sonal  affinities,  likings  and  circum¬ 
stances,  which  have  great  power  to  sway 
our  estimate  of  this  or  that  poet’s  w’ork, 
and  to  make  us  attach  more  importance 
to  it  as  poetry  than  in  itself  it  really 
deserves,  because  to  us  it  is  or  has  been 
of  high  importance.’’* 

This  feeling  about  the  personal  esti¬ 
mate  is  never  qualified  in  any  way  ;  its 
disadvantages  are  obvious,  its  tendency 
to  limitation  of  view — but  this  tendency 
equally  exists  from  want  of  affinity — has 
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no  exceptions  made  in  its  favor  under 
any  circumstances,  and  its  destruction  is 
the  groundwork  of  most  of  the  advice 
given  on  poetry.  Personal  affinities  are 
almost  always  regarded  as  a  hindrance 
toward  a  general  admiration  of  the  best  ; 
seldom  as  producing  a  deep  insight  of 
their  own.  And  yet  we  venture  to  think 
that  those  who  feel  the  importance  of  a 
poem  most,  who  are  most  “formed, 
consoled,  and  sustained’’  by  it — to  use 
Mr.  Matthew  .Arnold’s  words — «ho  feel 
most  “  its  high  beauty,  truth,  and 
worth,’’  and  “  the  strength  and  joy’’  to 
be  derived  from  it,  are  just  those  who 
are  in  personal  affinity  with  it.  It  is 
true  they  are  least  in  the  state  for  calm 
analysis,  when  most  in  affinity  with  the 
poem — they  may  know  least  of  their 
critical  power  when  they  know  most  of 
their  vivid  appreciation — but  at  the 
moment  of  such  receptiveness  they  are 
almost  akin  to  the  creative  delight  of  the 
poet.  They  share  his  unconsciousness 
of  impulse  when  their  minds  are  most 
swayed  by  his  art.  It  is  then  their 
minds  have  a  mental  vision  of  the  poem, 
enter  into  its  meaning,  and  help  by 
poetic  insight  to  create  for  it  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  classic.  Before  we  can  give 
reasons  for  the  admiration  that  is  in  us, 
we  must  first  have  admired.  In  order 
to  exercise  the  rare  delicate  gift  of  the 
critical  faculty  to  any  advantage,  for  the 
worth  of  the  poem  to  have  been  truly 
gauged,  there  must  have  been  moments 
to  the  poetic  reader  when  criticism  was 
found  to  be  impossible,  when  compari¬ 
son  was  absorbed  in  admiration.  There 
seems  but  little  opportunity  left  for  this 
in  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold’s  advice  in  the 
same  preface,  about  reading  poetry, 
where  he  tells  us  how  to  ascertain 
whether  a  poem  has  in  it  the  right  ring 
or  not — and  this  advice -seems  to  us 
another  instance  of  intellectual  con¬ 
sciousness  so  prevalent  in  regard  to  art 
and  poetry.  He  says  :  “  There  can  be 
no  more  useful  help  for  discovering  what 
poetry  belongs  to  the  truly  excellent,  and 
can,  therefore,  do  us  most  good,  than  to 
have  always  in  one’s  mind  lines  and  ex¬ 
pressions  of  the  great  masters,  and  to 
apply  them  as  a  touchstone  to  other 
poetry.”  And  he  gives  certain  lines. 

That  a  tone  of  thought  should  be  in 
the  mind  of  the  reader  of  poetry,  as  a 
tone  of  sound  or  of  color  are  held  in  the 
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musician’s  or  painter’s,  we  easily  recog¬ 
nize  ;  but  in  the  unconsciousness  of  their 
possession  lie  both  their  merit  and  their 
use.  That  we  should  have  and  exert  a 
certain  poetic  tact  in  choosing  good 
poetry,  and  in  rejecting  inferior,  no  one 
would  deny  ;  but  that  it  is  to  be  gained 
or  even  shown  by  storing  up  in  our 
memories  certain  lines  or  touchstones  to 
test  the  true  gold  of  what  we  are  read¬ 
ing,  it  is  this  that  we  question.  This 
testing  the  rocks  of  poetry  with  the  men¬ 
tal  hammer  of  “  tact,”  this  conscious  re¬ 
membrance  of  certain  lines  to  be  used, 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  they  are 
equalled  by  those  we  are  reading,  hardly 
sounds  like  advice  from  a  poet — almost 
as  if  it  came,  a  whisper,  from  the  Groves 
of  Gottingen.  If  in  the  midst  of  such  a 
poem  as  the  "  Ode  to  the  West  Wind,” 
or  the  reckless,  weird  jollity  of  ”  Tam  o’ 
Shanter,”  we  can  pause  to  note  whether 
the  poetic  ring  in  them  is  absolutely  on 
an  equality  with  some  such  line  given  as 
"  O  martyr,  souded  in  virginitee,”  then 
we  think  the  peculiar  worth  of  poetry, 
its  refreshing  charm,  its  pleasure  to  the 
emotions  as  well  as  to  the  intellect,  its 
spontaneous  delight,  are  lost  to  us,  in 
the  conscious  effort  to  know  whether  it 
is  quite  at  its  best.  We  doubt  the  use 
of  an  eternal  habit  of  comparison  as 
much  as  we  do  the  feasibility  of  com¬ 
pressing  the  whole  genius  of  a  poet  into 
a  single  line.  But  if  poetry  in  the 
future  is  to  take  the  place  of  theology 
and  philosophy  and  partly  of  science,  if 
it  is  to  criticise  life  as  well  as  to  inter¬ 
pret  it  to  us,  it  has  heavy  and  serious 
work  before  it,  and  it  may  be  well  to 
eliminate  personal  affinities  from  the 
mind  of  the  reader ;  but  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  should  begin  with  the  poet. 
For  poets  are  capable  of  affinities  and 
repulsions.  General  culture  may  make 
them  better  critics,  but  not  necessarily 
greater  poets. 

Wordsworth  could  not  admire  Byron, 
or  Byron,  Wordsworth.  Byron  very 
much  preferred  Pope.  Shelley,  though 
he  admired  Wordsworth  far  more  than 
was  possible  to  Byron,  would  never  have 
dreamed  of  placing  him  on  the  same 
pedestal  as  Byron  ;  and  he  never  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  poetry  of  either  as  he  did 
to  that  of  Keats.  But  what  insight  he 
showed  into  the  very  nature  of  Keats  ! 
No  poem  of  Wordsworth  or  Byron  ever 


stimulated  a  second  Adonais.  This 
affinity  of  poets  with  other  poets  often 
arises  from  their  strongly  developed 
egoism  and  their  abnormal  impressiona¬ 
bility.  How  else  do  they  transfer  their 
feelings  into  nature,  and  view  her 
through  them  ?  How  else  came  it  that 
in  the  movement  of  the  waves  of  the 
sea,  Shelley  felt  nothing  but  the  presence 
of  his  own  despair : 

The  sleepless  billows  on  the  ocean's  breast 
Break  like  a  bursting  heart,  and  die  in  loam. 

An  intense  affinity  with  nature  made 
Wordsworth  conscious  of  a  spirit  in  her, 
as  it  made  others  lose  their  personality 
in  her,  or  interpret  nature’s  moods  by 
their  own.  Through  this  affinity  with 
nature  or  human  beings,  the  poet  is 
capable  of  seeing  his  object  so  clearly  in 
mental  vision  that  he  is  the  object  that 
he  contemplates  for  the  time  being  ;  and 
so  the  mind  that  is  most  vividly  alive,  at 
the  moment  when  its  affinity  is  greatest, 
loses  consciousness  of  its  personality. 
It  is  something  in  this  way  that  a  mind 
capable  of  poetic  emotion  feels  ;  it  loses 
itself  in  the  personality  of  a  poem  ;  it  is 
swept  away  into  the  individuality  of  the 
poet.  This  is,  we  think,  how  poetry 
appeals  to  a  sympathetic  mind  :  it  does 
not  trouble  itself  about  limitation  or 
equality  of  sympathy,  or  anything  else. 
Of  course,  the  calibre  of  rniiid,  its  intel¬ 
ligence,  is  shown  in  the  character  of  the 
poetry  that  appeals  to  it. 

There  is  this  other  side  then  to 
affinity,  viz.,  repulsion  ;  and  it  is  strange 
to  notice  how  this  reverse  side  exists  in 
artists  toward  each  other,  even  when 
poetic  emotion  is  strong,  and  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  and  careful  culture. 
It  must  be  due,  we  think,  to  a  natural 
want  of  affinity  with  Shelley’s  poetry 
that  has  led  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  to  say 
some  very  strange  things  about  it — 
strange  as  coming  from  such  a  poet.  In 
the  same  preface  we  have  referred  to, 
the  line  that  recommends  itself  .to  him, 
as  the  best  description  of  the  poetry  to  be 
found  in  ”  Prometheus  Unbound,”  is 
Pinnacled  dim  in  the  intense  inane. 

And  he  chooses  four  lines  from  that  poem 
beginning — 

On  the  brink  of  the  night  and  the  morning, 

to  place  them  in  juxtaposition  with  four 
lines  from  Burns's  ”  Tam  Glen” — 
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My  Minnie  does  constantly  deavc  me, 

And  bids  me  beware  of  young  men  ; 

They  flatter,  she  says,  to  deceive  me  ; 

Hut  wha  can  think  sae  o’  Tam  Glen  ? 

Is  it  the  poet’s  instinct  that  finds  in  these 
lines  such  moral  health,  compared  to 
that  in  “Prometheus  Unbound?” 
“  How  salutary,  how  very  salutary,”  he 
thinks,  to  set  them  side  by  side.  Yet 
there  are  poetic  critics  who  find  j?limpses 
of  the  highest  morality  of  which  the 
human  mind  is  capable,  in  “  Prometheus 
Unbound  and  in  this  poem  of  Burns, 
which  to  minds  of  ordinary  poetic  sensi¬ 
bility  appears  spontaneous  and  charming 
and  gay,  and  yet  not  one  to  be  placed 
among  the  most  inexpressibly  beautiful 
of  Burns's  songs — it  is  difficult  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  reason  of  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold’s  special  poetic  affinity  with  it. 
Can  it  be  that  the  excellent  advice  given 
in  the  first  three  lines  commends  itself 
to  the  moral  sense  of  the  divider  of  life 
into  three  fourths  conduct  ?  .  This  mode 
of  comparing  Shelley  with  Burns — tak¬ 
ing  Burns  as  a  useful  corrective— suffices 
to  show  that  no  use  of  single  lines  lodged 
in  the  mind  as  touchstones,  can  avail  to 
give  sympathetic  insight  where  there  is 
lack  of  affinity. 

Poetry  does  “  form  and  sustain  and 
console  us,”  as  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
says  ;  and  so  can  philosophy.  Poetry 
can  teach  us  “  frugality  and  severity  of 
thought,”  and  so  may  science  ;  but 
philosophy  and  science  do  not  peculiarly 
and  specially  vivify  and  enkindle,  and 
breathe  a  sense  of  life  into  us,  as  the 
strange  overpowering  influence  of  poetry 
can  do — the  dual  art  of  music  and  of 
words.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  given 
us  in  this  preface  Wordsworth’s  defini- 
lions  of  poetry,  in  a  condensed  form  ; 
but  these  definitions  are  neither  exhaus¬ 
tive  or  exclusive.  There  was  one  aspect 
of  poetic  emotion  which  was  as  a  closed 
book  to  Wordsworth  ;  yet  Wordsworth 
knew  truly— for  he  reveals  it — the  entire 
absorption  of  poetic  emotion,  though 
not  perhaps  so  vividly,  so  passionately, 
as  Keats,  who  was  inspired  by  it  ”  as  by 
the  glory  and  freshness  of  a  dream,”  to 
make  him  forget,  at  least  for  the  mo¬ 
ment,  “  the  weariness,  the  fever,  and 
the  fret”  of  what  we  call  life. 

We  should  have  imagined  that  Words¬ 


worth’s  poetry,  with  which  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  has  so  strong  an  affinity,  might 
have  consoled  him  by  inspiring  him, 
rather  than  as  offering  him  the  mild 
monotony  of  a  monastic  seclusion.* 
This  desire  for  gentle  dreariness,  arises 
perhaps,  from  the  habit  of  contemplat¬ 
ing  poetry  so  much  in  regard  to  its  uses, 
intellectual  and  ethical  ;  from  that 
”  moral  analytical  tendency  there  exists 
strongly  in  us,  and  which  is  so  liable  to 
encroach  on  the  artistic  faculty.”  f 
Whether  birthday  books  are  to  be  reck¬ 
oned  among  the  ethical  uses  of  poetry, 
we  should  have  been  at  least  doubtful 
had  it  not  been  that  the  writer,  whose 
every  word  has  been  a  protest  against 
”  das  Gemeine”  in  literature  and 
thought,  has  offered  to  the  public, 
scraps  of  his  poems,  torn  from  their 
context — and  few  poems  can  bear  less 
well  such  treatment —and  to  please 
whom  ?  Not  certainly  that  “  small 
remnant”  who  care  for  the  intrinsic 
worth  of  literature,  and  to  whom  he  is 
so  justly  grateful.  It  must  be,  then,  for 
that  vast  majority  who  reveal  their 
poetic  emotion  by  regarding  poetry  as 
material  for  filling  birthday  books,  or  in 
which  to  find  answers  to  acrostics. 
Straws  show  which  way  the  wind  blows. 
The  Poet  Laureate  has  accepted  a 
peerage,  and  the  Apostle  of  Literature 
has  published  a  birthday  book  ! 

All  the  ethical  teachings  that  are  to  be 
derived  from  art  are  best  felt  as  sugges¬ 
tions  and  inspiring  thoughts.  They  are 
individual  to  each  soul  ;  and  what  it  is 
that  poetry  will  suggest  and  inspire, 
must  depend  greatly  on  the  quality  of 
the  individual  mind — the  quality  of  in¬ 
ward  receptiveness  that  it  has.  We  can¬ 
not  get  any  uniform,  ethical  lever  out  of 
poetic  emotion  ;  and  poetic  emotion  is 
best  stimulated,  trained,  and  cultivated 
by  loving  poetry  as  a  high  privilege  and 
delight — not  consciously  as  a  moral 
duty,  but  felt  as  a  vivid  life.  Poetry 
itself,  the  book  of  Nature,  and  the 
world  of  man  are  the  best  teachers  ;  but 
what  they  will  teach  depends  on  the  sort 
of  poetic  emotion  within. — Xational 
Reineuu 

*  See  Mr.  M.  Arnold’s  address  to  the  Words¬ 
worth  Society.  Macmillan  for  June.  r883. 

f  See  “  George  Eliot.”  Muthilde  Blind. 
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Love-letters  in  every  age  have  been 
the  most  interesting  kind  of  corre¬ 
spondence.  From  the  blurred  epistle 
written  under  the  large  umbrella  of  the 
Italian  professional  letter-writer  and 
the  greasy  note  laboriously  penned  by  the 
Russian  village  priest  for  a  youthful 
member  of  his  flock,  to  the  delicately 
scented  billet-doux  of  the  femme  du 
monde,  they  all  have  a  peculiar  charm, 
at  least  to  those  who  send  and  to  those 
who  receive.  As  a  rule,  however,  it  is 
a  thing  to  be  grateful  for  that  most  love- 
letters  never  see  the  light.  All  lovers 
belong  to  the  category  of  inspired  luna¬ 
tics,  and  unless  their  inspiration  greatly 
exceeds  their  lunacy  their  epistles  are 
seldom  worth  preserving.  The  love- 
letters  written  by  eminent  men  and 
women  may,  however,  often  be  read 
with  advantage,  if  only  for  the  sake  of 
the  style  ;  while  as  studies  of  character 
they  are  even  more  valuable.  Hence, 
we  are  disposed  to  congratulate  the 
London  Literary  Society  on  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  volume  of  “  Remarkable 
Love-Letters,”  although  in  many  cases 
the  letters  selected  can  hardly  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  love-letters. 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  AND  CICERO. 

In  several  cases  they  are  household 
letters,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  which 
prosaic  Benjamin  Franklin  addresses  to 
his  wife,  in  which  he  tells  her  that  “  it 
rained  yesterday  and  now  again  to-day, 
which  prevented  our  marching,  so  I 
will  sit  down  half  an  hour  to  confer  a 
little  with  you.”  At  the  best  of  times 
Franklin  was  far  from  an  ideal  love-let¬ 
ter  writer,  and  we  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  reading  a  love-letter  when 
he  continues  to  talk  about  his  offspring, 
Sally,  Grace,  and  Billy,  about  ”  all 
the  things  you  sent  me,”  and  “  Mr. 
Shoen's  bills  of  exchange,”  even  al¬ 
though  he  does  become  more  playful, 
and  toward  the  close  writes  in  a  P.S. 
that  he  has  “scratched  out  the  loving 
words  writ  in  haste  by  mistake,  when  I 
forgot  I  was  angry.”  There  are  several 
letters  of  this  kind  in  the  book  :  they 
range  from  the  olden  time  when  the 
exiled  Cicero,  some  years  before  his 
divorce,  wrote  to  Terentia,  to  the  days 


when  Charles  Dickens  wrote  home  from 
his  temporary  residence  during  a  country 
ramble.  Cicero  writes  to  Terentia : 
”  Do  not  think  that  I  write  longer  letters 
to  any  one  than  to  you,  which  I  never 
do  except  when  occasion  requires  it. 
The  fact  is,  I  have  nothing  to  write 
about,  nor  do  I  find  anything  more 
difficult  than  such  a  thing  at  present.” 
After  lamenting  his  own  cowardice  he 
recalls  his  wife’s  exertions  to  arrange 
"  all  our  affairs  courageously  and 
lovingly,”  and  then  for  one  moment  be¬ 
comes  inspired,  and  cries  out  ‘‘  Alas,  my 
light,  dearest  object  of  my  desires  .  .  . 
that  thou,  my  own  Terentia,  shouldst  be 
thus  afflicted  and  made  to  weep  and  in¬ 
sulted  !”  But  the  transient  gleam  ex¬ 
pires  in  a  moment,  and  continuing, 
“  With  regard  to  what  you  mention 
about  the  house,  that  is  the  area,”  etc. 

JAMES  V.  AND  LORD  NELSON. 

Another  kind  of  love-letter,  peniten¬ 
tial  epistles  addressed  to  offended 
ladies,  will  raise  a  compassionate  smile 
on  the  reader’s  face.  Among  such  the 
letter  of  James  \ .  of  Scotland  to  Mary 
of  Lorraine  (hay  be  mentioned.  It  is 
dated  December,  1541,  and  runs  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

I  have  received  the  letter  which  it  has  pleased 
you  to  write  to  me,  for  which  I  thank  you 
humbly  ;  but  those  who  told  you  I  would  not 
quit  this  place  have  lalsely  lied,  because  I  have 
no  thought  but  of  being  with  you  on  Sunday. 
And  touching  my  mother's  things,  I  will  not 
forget.  Entreating  you  not  to  be  so  thunder¬ 
ing  until  you  know  the  truth,  praying  you  to  be 
of  good  cheer  until  my  return,  whicb  will  be 
on  Sunday,  and  praying  our  Lord  to  give  you, 
good  life  and  long.  Your  humble  husband, 
James  R. 

Lord  Nelson’s  letters  to  Lady  Hamil¬ 
ton  show  somewhat  of  the  same  submis¬ 
sive  spirit,  although  the  sailor  is  not 
quite  so  humble  as  the  king.  His 
”  beloved  Emma”  has  apparently  ex¬ 
pressed  the  desire  to  join  Nelson,  who 
is  cruising  about  off  the  coast  of 
France.  He  pleads  that  he  is  never 
well  when  it  blows  hard,  that  ”  it  will 
kill  you,”  and  continues  : 

I  who  have  given  orders  to  carry  no  womevi 
to  sea  in  the  Victory  cannot  be  the  first  to 
break  them.  ...  I  know  my  own  dear 
Emma,  if  she  will  let  her  reason  have  her  own 
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way,  will  say  I  am  right ;  but  she  is  very  angry 
if  she  cannot  have  her  own  way,  Her  Nelson 
is  called  upon  in  the  most  honorable  manner 
to  defend  his  country  !  Absence  to  us  is 
equally  painful  ;  but,  if  I  had  either  stayed  at 
home  or  neglected  my  duty  abroad,  would  not 
my  Emma  have  blushed  for  me  ?  She  would 
never  have  heard  my  praises  and  how  the 
country  looks  up  to  me. 

Good  excuses,  no  doubt.  Another  of 
Lord  Nelson’s  letters  is  of  a  different 
stamp.  It  is  a  reply  to  one  in  which  he 
has  evidently  been  cautioned  by  his 
lady-love  not  to  forget  that  in  times  of 
war  letters  may  be  captured  and  read  by 
others  than  the  person  addressed.  “  I 
shall  only  say,”  he  writes,  ”  GuzelU 
Gannam  Jusiem,  and  that  I  love  you 
beyond  alt  the  world  !  This  may  be 
read  by  French,  Dutch,  Spanish,  or 
Englishmen  ;  for  it  comes  from  the 
heart  of  my  Emma,  your  faithful  and 
affectionate  Nelson  and  Bronte.” 

MARY  WOOI.STONECRAFT. 

Sometimes,  but  not  often,  it  is  the 
lady  who  is  meek  and  lowly,  but  in 
such  cases  the  letters  move  not  to  smiles 
but  to  pity.  The  following  are  ex¬ 
tracted  from  letters  written  by  Mary 
Woolstonecraft  to  Captain  Imlay,  whose 
affection  for  her  cooled  gradually  down 
till  he  finally  abandoned  her.  The  first 
letter,  written  at  Paris  in  1793,  the  year 
when  first  she  met  Captain  Imlay,  is 
overflowing  with  affection  and  happi¬ 
ness  : 

V'es,  I  will  be  good,  that  I  may  deserve  to 
be  happy  ;  and  while  you  love  me,  I  cannot 
again  fall  into  the  miserable  state  which  ren¬ 
dered  life  a  burden  almost  too  heavy  to  be 
borne.  But  good  night  !  God  bless  you  ! 
Sterne  says  that  it  is  equal  to  a  kiss— yet  I 
would  rather  give  you  the  kiss  into  the  bar¬ 
gain,  glowing  with  gratitude  to  heaven  and 
affection  to  you. 

It  is  only  a  year  later  that  the  tone  of 
her  letter  is  altogether  changed,  and, 
almost  heartbroken  at  his  coldness,  she 
writes  : 

With  eyes  overflowing  with  tears,  and  in  the 
humblest  attitude,  I  entreat  you.  Do  not  turn 
from  me,  for  indeed  I  love  you  fondly,  and 
have  been  very  wretched  since  the  night  I  was 
so  cruelly  hurt  by  thinking  that  you  had  no 
confidence  in  me.  .  .  .  God  bless  you,  my 
love  ;  do  not  shut  your  heart  against  a  return 
of  tenderness,  and,  as  I  now  in  fancy  cling  to 
you,  be  more  than  ever  my  support. 

Her  last  letter,  written  in  1795,  before 
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her  attempt  at  suicide,  tells  the  end  of 
the  sad  love-story  : 

Soon,  very  soon,  I  shall  be  at  peace.  When 
you  receive  this  my  horning  head  will  be  cold. 
I  would  encounter  a  thousand  deaths  rather 
than  a  night  like  the  last.  Your  treatment  has 
thrown  my  mind  into  a  state  of  chaos  ;  yet  I 
am  serene.  1  go  to  find  comfort,  and  my  only 
fear  is  that  my  poor  body  will  be  insulted  by 
an  endeavor  to  recall  my  hated  existence.  But 
I  shall  plunge  into  the  Thames  where  there  is 
the  least  chance  of  my  being  snatched  fiom  the 
death  I  seek.  God  bless  you  !  May  you  never 
know  by  experience  what  you  have  made  me 
endure. 

Lamartine’s  graziella  and  mdlle. 

LESPINASSE. 

Even  more  pathetic  than  the  above 
are  the  letters  of  Lamartine’s  Graziella, 
the  Italian  girl  who  died  for  the  love  of 
him  without  whom  she  could  not  live. 
With  the  following  letter  she  sent  her 
long  black  hair  to  him,  which  she 
had  vowed  to  the  Madonna  “  for  his 
sake 

The  doctor  says  I  shall  die  before  three  days. 
I  wish  to  say  good-by  before  my  strength  fails. 
Oh,  if  you  were  here,  I  should  live  !  But  it  is 
the  will  of  God.  1  shall  speak  tp  you  soon, 
and  forever,  from  heaven  above.  Love  my 
soul  !  it  will  be  with  you  all  your  life.  I  leave 
you  my  hair,  cut  off  one  night  for  your  sake. 
Offer  it  to  God  in  some  chapel  in  your  own 
country,  that  something  of  mine  may  be  near 
you. 

Mdlle.  Lespinasse,  whose  salon  was  a 
century  ago  the  resort  of  most  of  the 
literary  celebrities  of  the  time,  is  another 
letter-writer  of  this  kind.  She  was 
hopelessly  in  love  with  a  young  officer, 
who  cared  nothing  for  her.  The  year 
after  his  marriage  she  died,  ”  the  victim 
of  an  unhappy  passion.” 

Ah,  why  did  you  enter  my  soul  ?  why  show 
me  yours?  why  form  a  bond  between  two 
whom  everything  divides  ?  Is  it  you  or  1  who 
am  guilty  of  this  torture  I  endure?  .  .  .  My 
friend.  I  do  something  belter  than  to  love  :  I 
know  how  to  suffer  ;  I  could  renounce  my  own 
pleasure  for  your  happiness.  ...  I  have  no 
longer  any  opium  cither  in  my  head  or  in  my 
blood.  1  have  something  woise  than  that — 
something  that  would  make  one  thank  heaven 
and  cherish  life,  if  what  one  loves  were  ani¬ 
mated  with  the  same  feeling  ;  bui,  my  God  ! 
what  one  does  love  is  precisely  made  to  be  the 
torment  and  despair  of  a  sensitive  soul.  .  .  . 
Y<w';  you  ought  to  love  me  unto  madness.  I 
exact  nothing,  I  pardon  everything,  and  never 
get  in  a  bad  humor,  my  friend.  I  am  perfect, 
l^cause  I  love  you  perfectly.  ...  I  have 
already  told  you  that  these  words  are  engraved 
on  my  heart,  and  that  they  pronounce  my 
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doom — "  To  love  you,  to  see  you,  or  to  cease 
to  exist.” 

HENRt  QUATRE  AND  GOETHE. 

The  letters  of  the  unfortunate  Henri 
IV.  count  among  the  chefs  d' oeuvre 
epistolaires  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

A  goodly  number  of  them  are  written 
to  his  mistresses.  Among  these  is  the 
following,  written  in  the  autumn  of  1596 
to  Gabrielle  d’Estrees  : 

My  dear  love  ;  It  must  be  owned  we  love 
each  other  well ;  certes,  there  is  no  woman 
like  you,  and  no  man  is  my  equal  in  knowing 
how  to  love.  My  passion  is  still  the  same  as 
when  1  loved  you  first ;  my  desire  to  see  you 
again  is  moie  ardent  than  ever  ;  in  a  word,  I 
cherish,  adore,  and  honor  you  in  a  marvellous 
manner.  Would  that  this  absence  might  pass 
as  it  began  and  went  on  !  for  in  ten  days  I 
hope  to  put  an  end  to  my  exile.  .  .  .  Good¬ 
night,  my  heart !  I  kiss  your  hands  a  million 
times. 

Among  the  many  loves  of  Goethe  his 
attachment  to  Frederica  Brion  was  one 
of  his  earliest.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
his  love  was  returned.  After  their  first 
separation  Goethe  concludes  his  long 
letter  by  saying  :  “  Many  thanks  and 
many  sincere  embraces  to  your  dear 
parent?.  To  your  dear  sister  many  hun¬ 
dred — what  I  would  so  willingly  give 
you  again."  More  impassioned  are  his 
letters  to  Charlotte  von  Stein,  who  was 
thirty-three  years  old,  the  wife  of 
another,  and  mother  of  seven  children  at 
the  time  of  their  first  acquaintance  : 

Adieu,  angel !  I  shall  never  become  more 
prudent ;  and  have  to  thank  God  (or  it.  Adieu  1 
and  yet  it  giievcs  me  that  I  love  thee  so — and 
precisely  thee  !  .  .  .  Wherefore  must  I  plague 
thee,  dearest  creature !  Wherefore  deceive 
myself  and  plague  thee  ?  We  can  be  nothing 
to  each  other,  and  yet  are  so  much  to  each 
other.  Kelieve  me,  thou  art  in  all  things  one 
with  me — but  because  I  sec  things  as  they  are 
it  makes  me  mad  !  Good-night,  angel,  and 
good-morning.  I  will  see  thee  no  more  .  .  . 
only  .  .  .  thou  knowest  all  .  .  .  my  heart  is 
.  .  .  All  I  can  say  is  mere  folly.  In  future  I 
shall  see  thee  as  men  see  the  stars. 

He  did  not  carry  out  his  heroic  reso¬ 
lution,  for  not  long  afterward  he 
writes  : 

You  are  a  darling  to  have  told  me  all. 
When  one  loves  one  should  tell  everything, 
dearest  angel ;  and  i  have  again  three  words 
which  will  set  you  at  rest,  but  only  words  from 
me  to  thee  '  I  shall  come  to-day.  .  .  .  Dear¬ 
est  lady,  I  dare  not  think  you  are  going  away 
on  Tue^ay,  and  that  you  will  be  away  from 
me  for  six  months.  For  what  avails  all  else  ? 
It  is  presence  alone  which  influences,  consoles. 


and  edifies.  Even  though  it  sometimes  tor¬ 
ments,  torment  is  the  sunshower  of  love. 

BYRON  AND  BERLIOZ. 

Shining  lights  among  the  model  love- 
letter  writers  are  three  great  men  of 
different  nations — Byron,  Berlioz,  and 
Beethoven.  The  letter  which  Byron 
wrote  to  the  Marchesa  Guiccioli  was 
written  during  her  absence  from 
Bologna,  at  which  time  he  daily  sat  in 
her  garden  at  the  time  when  usually  he 
visited  her  : 

My  dearest  Teresa  :  I  have  read  this  book 
in  your  garden.  My  love,  you  were  absent,  or 
else  1  could  not  have  read  it.  It  is  a  favorite 
Look  of  yours,  and  the  writer  was  a  friend  of 
mine.  You  will  not  understand  these  English 
words,  and  others  will  not  understand  them, 
which  is  the  reason  I  have  not  scrawled  them 
in  Italian.  Hut  you  will  recognize  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  one  who  passionately  loved  you,  and 
you  will  divine  that  over  a  book  which  was 
yours  he  could  only  think  of  love.  In  that 
word,  beautiful  in  all  languages,  but  most  so 
in  yo\xn—  amor  mie—K  comprised  my  existence 
here  and  hereafter.  1  feel  I  exist  here,  and  I 
tear  that  I  shall  exist  hereatier,  to  what  pur¬ 
pose  you  will  decide  ;  my  destiny  rests  with 
you,  and  you  are  a  woman  eighteen  years  of 
age  and  two  out  of  a  convent.  I  wish  that  you 
had  stayed  there,  with  all  my  heart,  or  at  least 
that  1  had  never  met  you  in  your  married 
slate.  Hut  all  this  is  too  late.  I  love  you  and 
you  love  me — at  least  you  say  so,  and  act  as  if 
you  did  so,  which  last  is  a  great  consolation  in 
all  events.  Hut  1  more  than  love  you,  and 
cannot  cease  to  love  you. 

This  is  a  young  man’s  love,  who  soon 
forgets.  Hector  Berlioz’s  attachment 
to  Mme.  F — *-  lasted  a  lifetime  ;  the 
great  musician  loved  little  Estelle  at  the 
age  of  twelve,  and  after  a  long  life  the 
gray-haired  man  still  clung  to  her  who 
had  been  the  wife  of  another  and  now 
was  a  widow.  It  is  touching  to  read  his 
pleading  notes,  in  which  all  other 
thoughts  vanish  before  the  great  desire 
to  see  her  once  more  : 

Remember  (he  writes)  that  I  love  for  forty- 
nine  years,  that  I  have  always  loved  you  from 
my  infancy,  in  spite  of  the  storms  that  have 
troubled  my  life.  ...  I  have  loved  you,  I 
love  you  now,  I  will  always  love  ycu.  Oh, 
madame,  madame  !  I  have  but  one  aim  in  life, 
which  is  to  gain  your  affection.  Let  me  try  to 
obtain  it.  I  shall  be  obedient  and  reserved  ; 
our  correspondence  shall  be  as  seldom  as  you 
wish  ;  it  will  never  become  (or  you  a  tedious 
task.  A  few  lines  from  yoUr  pen  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  for  me.  My  journeys  to  see  you  cannot 
but  l>e  rare  ;  but  1  shall  hare  the  consolation 
of  knowing  that  our  thoughts  will  henceforth 
be  in  unison,  and  that  after  the  lapse  of  so 
many  sad  years,  during  which  I  have  been 
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nothing  to  you,  I  have  at  last  the  hope  of  be¬ 
coming  your  friend,  and  few  friends  will  be 
found  so  devoted  to  you  as  I  shall  be.  I  will 
surround  you  with  a  tenderness  so  profound 
and  gentle,  with  such  a  complete  aflection,  thar 
the  feelings  of  the  man  will  be  confounded 
with  the  naive  effusions  of  the  heart  of  the 
child.  Perchance  you  may  find  in  this  some 
charm,  perhaps  at  last  you  may  one  day  say  to 
me:  “  I  am  your  friend,”  and  you  may  be 
glad  to  acknowledge  that  I  have  well  merited 
your  friendship.  Adieu,  madame  !  I  read 
over  again  your  note  of  the  23d,  and  I  observe 
at  its  close  the  assurance  of  your  affectionate 
regards.  Tell  me  this  is  not  an  empty  form  ; 
is  it? — Yours  forever.  Hector  Beki.ioz. 

BEETHOVEN  AND  LUTHER. 

It  was  an  Italian  lady  who  inspired 
Beethoven  with  the  one  great  passion  of 
his  life.  It  vibrates  through  the  Sonata 
dedicated  to  the  Countess  Giulietta 
Giucciardi,  and  it  irradiates  all  the 
letters  which  he  addressed  to  her.  It  is 
said  that  it  was  owing  to  his  timidity 
which  prevented  him  from  “  propos¬ 
ing  that  he  was  never  married  :  but 
there  is  nothing  of  timidity  in  the  letter 
which  during  the  summer  of  1800  he 
wrote  to  her  : 

My  Angel  !  my  All  !  my  Second  Self !  Only 
a  few  words  to-day,  written  with  a  pencil  (your 
own).  .  .  .  Can  you  alter  the  fact  that  you 
are  not  wholly  mine,  nor  I  wholly  yours  ?  .  .  . 
Love  demands  all,  and  has  a  right  to  do  so, 


and  thus  it  is  I  feel  toward  you,  and  you  tow¬ 
ard  me.  .  .  .  Even  before  1  rise  my  thoughts 
throng  to  you,  my  immortal  beloved  I  some¬ 
times  full  of  joy,  and  yet  again  sad,  waiting  to 
see  whether  fate  will  hear  us.  1  must  live 
either  wholly  with  you  or  not  at  all.  Indeed, 

I  have  resolved  to  wander  far  from  you  till  the 
moment  arrives  when  I  can  fly  into  your  arms 
and  feel  that  they  are  my  home,  and  send  forth 
my  unison  with  yours  into  the  realms  of 
spirits.  .  .  .  Continue  to  love  me.  Yesterday, 
to-day,  what  longings  for  you,  what  tears  for 
you  !  for  you  !  for  you  !  my  life  !  my  all  ! 
Farewell  !  Oh  I’love  me  forever,  and  never 
doubt  the  faithful  heart  of  your  lover,  ever 
thine,  ever  mine,  ever  each  other’s. 

We  conclude  our  extracts  from  this 
very  readable  little  volume  by  quoting 
Dr.  Martin  Luther’s  comfortable  epistle 
to  his  wife  as  a  corrective  of  the  pas¬ 
sionate  ardor  of  Beethoven  : 

To  my  gracious  girl.  Katherine  Luther  von 
Bora  and  Zulsdorf,  at  Wittenberg,  my  darling. 
Grace  and  peace,  my  dear  girl,  and  wife  Kate 
Your  grace  must  be  informed  that  we  all  here 
are — God  be  praised  ! — fresh  and  sound  ;  since 
we  eat  like  Behemoths  (yet  not  much)  and 
drink  like  Germans  (yet  not  much),  and  are 
joyous.  For  our  gracious  Lord  of  Magdeburg. 
Bishop  Amsdorf,  is  our  messmate.  .  .  .  God 
be  with  you.  amen  !  Make  the  children  pray. 
May  the  dear  last  day  come  soon  :  amen  1 
The  Bishop  of  Magdeburg  greets  you  kindly. 
— Your  darling,  Martin  Luther. 

— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
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In  a  paper  which  appeared  in  this 
Journal  (January  12)  headed  “  What  is 
a  l‘eer  V  it  was  sought  to  present  within 
very  narrow  limits  and  in  untechnical 
language  a  sketch  of  the  institution  gen¬ 
erally  known  as  the  Peerage.  We  en¬ 
deavored  to  exhibit  the  difference 
between  the  peerage  itself  as  a  whole 
and  that  important  section  of  it  termed 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  status  of  the 
peers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  of  Great 
Ilritain,  of  Scotland,  and  of  Ireland,  and 
the  distinction  between  real  titles  of 
nobility  and  those  permitted  to  be 
adopted  by  courtesy.  In  short,  we 
dealt  with  the  external  and  legal  features 
of  the  peerage  viewed  as  an  element  of 
the  constitution.  We  now  propose  to, 
in  some  measure,  fill  up  the  previous 
outline  of  the  subject,  and  this  will  be 
done  by  shortly  examining  some  of  the 
internal  characteristics  of  this  institu- 
New  Series. — Vol.  XL.,  No.  2 


tion  which  are  distinctly  peculiar  to  it. 
These  will  include  a  reference  to 
matters  which  may  not  inaptly  be  term¬ 
ed  “curiosities,”  if  we  limit  the  sense 
of  this  word  to  matters  which,  though 
perhaps  not  exactly  curiosities  in  them¬ 
selves,  are  nevertheless  such  from  their 
being  confined  to  the  cognizance  of 
comparatively  few  persons. 

.Adopting  for  present  purposes  this 
acceptation  of  the  word  “  curiosities,” 
it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  the  peer¬ 
age  abounds  with  curiosities  of  all 
kinds.  Probably  the  most  interesting 
are  those  disclosed  in  the  records  of 
family  vicissitudes  ;  but  then  these  are 
but  chapters  in  human  life  with  their  in¬ 
terest  enhanced  by  the  exalted  position 
of  the  actors  in  the  various  dramas  pre¬ 
sented.  Then,  again,  there  are  the 
anecdotal  curiosities,  which  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  amusing,  especially  those  of  a 
12 
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strictly  personal  character ;  and  we 
might  easily  fill  many  pages  with  narra¬ 
tions  of  this  kind,  any  one  of  which 
would  abundantly  confirm  the  saw,  that 
truth  is  stranger  than  fiction.  But  we 
think  that  such  curiosities  as  we  have 
mentioned  are  not  those  which  would 
most  interest  or  arrest  the  attention  of  an 
uninitiated  reader,  and  accordingly  we 
have  culled  a  few  which  we  consider 
calculated  to  instruct  as  well  as  amuse 
him.  If  we  are  asked  to  define  the 
species  of  instruction  likely  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  by  the  study  of  a  theme  like  the 
peerage  and  its  peculiarities,  we' should 
reply,  that  considered  as  we  now  pro¬ 
pose  to  consider  it,  the  subject  will  un¬ 
fold  many  facts  of  deep  historical  inter¬ 
est  ;  and  we  should  not  hesitate  to  de¬ 
clare  that  no  one  can  fully  comprehend 
either  the  general  or  the  constitutional 
history  of  this  country  without  some  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  peerage  and  its 
workings. 

In  ‘‘  What  is  a  Peer  we  dealt  with 
the  legal  and  the  courtesy  aspect  of 
titles  ;  wc  shall  here  consider  the  mode 
of  limiting  them,  their  devolution,  etc.  ; 
and  we  shall  have  one  word  to  say 
about  etiquette — not  that  species  of  eti¬ 
quette,  however,  dealt  with  in  books 
which  purport  to  be  manuals  of  good 
manners,  but  what  may  be  called  the  eti¬ 
quette  of  bearing  titles  ;  and  this  we 
hope  will  not  be  deemed  unworthy  of 
attention. 

And  first,  the  reader  is  reminded  that 
all  hereditary  titles  of  honor  are  known 
to  the  law  by  the  name  of  incorporeal 
hereditaments,  a  term  explained  in 
“  What  is  a  Peer  V' 

A  close  analogy  to  the  rules  of  real 
property  law  is  observable  in  those 
which  govern  the  creation,  etc.,  of 
titles.  Thus  we  have  heirs  apparent  and 
presumptive  to  honors  as  well  as  to 
estates  ;  and  this  observation  will  intro¬ 
duce  us  to  one  feature  in  the  etiquette 
of  the  peerage  worthy  of  notice.  We 
have  shown  how  a  peer  may  hold  several 
titles  of  different  grades  ;  and  we  will 
now  niore  fully  consider  a  case  of  this 
kind.  Suppose  that  the  Marquis  of 
A.  is  also  Earl  of  B.,  Viscount  C.,  and 
Baron  D.,  and  that  he  has  several  sons 
and  daughters.  His  eldest  son  is  his 
heir-apparent,  and  he  may  assume,  ac¬ 
cording  to  bis  father’s  pleasure,  either 


of  the  other  titles  duting  his  lifetime. 
It  is  usual,  however,  in  such  cases  for 
the  eldest  son  to  take  the  earldom  as  a 
v:ourtesy  title.  During  the  existence  of 
the  Marquis  and  his  eldest  son,  none  of 
the  other  sons  would  be  permitted  to 
adopt  the  remaining  two  titles  ;  but  all 
after  the  Earl  would,  as  sons  of  a  Mar¬ 
quis,  be  Lord  John  or  Lord  William  So- 
and-so,  etc.;  and  only  the  younger  sons 
of  Dukes  and  Marquises  are  so  styled. 
The  daughters,  however,  of  all  noble¬ 
men  except  Viscounts  and  Barons  are 
styled  “  Ladies,”  with  their  Chris¬ 
tian  and  surnames  following  the  word 
"  Lady  but  they  have  no  other  style 
similar  to  that  of  an  eldest  son.  (The 
position  of  daughters  who  claim  a 
barony  held  by  their  father  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  a  subsequent  portion  of  the 
present  paper.)  Now,  if  the  Earl  of 
B.  above  mentioned  were  to  die  in  his 
father’s  lifetime,  the  second  son  would 
succeed  to  the  courtesy  title,  and  so  on 
as  to  the  rest,  in  the  event  of  each  son 
dying  in  his  father’s  lifetime.  Thus, 
on  the  decease,  in  1865,  of  Viscount 
Cranborne,  eldest  son  of  the  then  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Salisbury,  Lord  Robert  Cecil — 
now  Marquis  of  Salisbury — became 
T-ord  Cranborne.  But  the  rule  just 
mentioned  is  not  absolute  as  to  any  of 
its  features  ;  for  it  may  be  remembered 
that  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Marquis 
. — who,  by  the  way,  was  also  Earl — of 
Clanricarde,  Viscount  Butke,  and  Lord 
Dunkellin — was  styled  by  the  baronial 
title.  On  his  death  in  the  lifetime  of 
the  Marquis,  the  second  son  became 
Viscount  Burke,  and  not  Lord  Dunkel¬ 
lin.  Again,  in  1879,  when  the  Earl  of 
Tankerville’s  eldest  son.  Lord  Ossuls- 
ton,  died,  the  latter’s  brother,  the  Hon¬ 
orable  G.  M.  Bennet,  became  eldest 
son,  not,  however,  as  Lord  Ossulston, 
but  as  Lord  Bennet ;  and  instances  of 
this  might  be  multiplied.  We  believe, 
indeed,  that  the  practice  indicated 
under  such  circumstances  to  be  the 
correct  or  fashionable  one  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  day. 

In  the  grant  of  a  peerage  the  succes¬ 
sion  is  generally  limited  in  tail  male — 
that  is,  entailed  in  the  male  line  ;  but 
there  are  instances  of  special  limitations 
in  the  grant  to  meet  the  want  of  heirs 
male  of  the  body  ;  and  in  such  cases  we 
may  have  a  peerage  as  it  were  wander- 
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ing  about  in  all  directions.  Thus,  a 
peerage  may  be  limited  in  tail  male, 
with  a  remainder  over  in  tail  male  to 
some  other  person.  This  was  the  case 
with  the  barony  of  the  great  Lord  Nel¬ 
son.  In  1798  he  was  created  Baron 
Nelson  of  the  Nile,  and  of  Burnham- 
Thorp  in  the  county  of  Norfolk  ;  and 
in  1801,  Viscount  Nelson.  But  these 
were  entailed  honors  ;  and  in  the  same 
year  he  was  created  Baron  Nelson  of  the 
Nile,  and  of  Hilborough  in  the  county 
of  Norfolk,  with  remainder — failing  his 
own  issue  male — to  his  father  and  his 
issue  male  ;  failing  which,  to  the  issue 
male,  severally  and  successively,  of  Lord 
Nelson’s  -sisters.  At  the  death  of  th’e 
hero  in  1805  at  Trafalgar  without  issue 
the  first  baionv  and  the  viscounty  be¬ 
came  extinct  ;  but  the  second  barony 
descended — the  father  being  dead — to 
Lord  Nelson’s  brother.  This  nobleman 
was  then  elevated  to  the  earldom,  and 
the  grant  was  again  limited  to  him  in 
tail  male,  with  remainder  over,  failing 
his  own  issue,  to  the  heirs  male  of  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Bolton  ;  and  failing  them, 
to  the  issue  of  another  sister,  Mrs. 
Matcham.  The  first  earl  having  died 
without  issue,  was  succeeded  by  his 
nephew  Mr.  T.  Bolton,  who  thus  became 
second  Earl  Nelson  ;  and  the  present 
earl  is  his  son.  and  has  issue.  Should 
all  the  male  descendants  of  the  latter 
eventually  become  extinct,  the  title  will 
then  go  in  remainder  to  the  right  heir 
of  Mrs.  Matcham.  If  there  be  no  such 
heir  of  that  lady,  then  the  tide  of  Nel¬ 
son  will  become  extinct. 

But  of  all  the  curiosities  of  the  peer¬ 
age,  its  “  complications”  may  justly  be 
reckoned  among  the  strongest  and  most 
interesting,  and  these  complications  are 
numerous,  peculiar,  and  at  the  same 
time  interesting  in  their  way.  They  are 
attributable  to  various  causes,  of  which 
the  following  may  b.:  accounted  the 
chief  :  The  failure  *uf  male  issue  in  a 
family  wherein  exists  a  female  peerage, 
the  holder  of  which  marries  a  com¬ 
moner,  who  assumes  her  name  ;  the 
absolute  extinction  of  a  title  in  one 
family  by  forfeiture  or  want  of  issue, 
and  its  subsequent  assumption  or  revival 
in  the  person  of  a  stranger  in  blood  to 
the  previous  holders  of  the  title  ;  the 
failure  of  heirs  to  a  title  in  tail  male  — 
that  is,  one  limited  to  heirs  male  of  the 


body,  while  perhaps  another  title  held 
by  the  same  person  is  in  fee — that  is, 
descendible  to  his  heirs  generally.  In 
such  a  case,  the  title  in  tail  would  of 
course  become  extinct,  while  the  other 
would  go  to  the  right  heir.  Again, 
these  complications  are  caused  by  the 
assumption  of  surnames  other  than  those 
originally  belonging  to  the  persons  as¬ 
suming  them,  by  tne  creation  of  special 
limitations  in  the  grant  of  a  title  ;  by 
the  confounding  of  names  with  titles,  or 
those  of  peerage  with  those  borne  by 
courtesy  ;  by  the  growth  of  peerages 
which,  as  it  were,  sprout  from  some 
great  House  already  ennobled ;  and 
lastly,  by  the  distinctions  which  exist 
with  regard  to  peers  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  of  Great  Britain,  of  England, 
or  of  Ireland.  We  will  endeavor  to 
illustrate  as  informally  as  possible  some 
of  the  foregoing  statements,  and  this  we 
think  may  be  done  by  giving  a  short 
account  of  one  well-known  title  and 
some  of  its  family  ramifications.  This 
mode  of  treating  the  subject — on  the 
principle  of  g.x  uno  disce  omnes — will  be 
fSund  to  answer  the  object  in  view,  and 
will  also  disclose  other  matters  of  inter¬ 
est  connected  therewith. 

Some  few  years  ago  there  existed  an 
amiable  but  weak  young  nobleman 
known  to  the  world  as  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings,  and  to  his  intimates  as  Harry 
Hastings.  Born  in  1842,  he  succeeded 
his  brother  as  fourth  marquis  at  the 
early  age  of  nine,  was  married  when 
twenty-two  under  somewhat  romantic 
circumstances,  ’’plunged”  heavily  on 
the  turf,  sustained  enormous  losses,  and 
died  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  when  the 
marquisate  of  Hastings  t^ame  extinct. 
It  was  a  singularly  fantastic  display  of 
the  irony  of  fate  whicn  caused  this  man 
“  of  noble  blood  and  high  descent,” 
the  holder  of  a  long  string  of  proud 
titles,  to  become  the  associate  and  the 
victim  of  blacklegs  and  swindlers.  Yet 
so  it  was  ;  and  when  he  died,  society 
could  not  but  heave  a  sigh  of  pity.  In 
Burke’s  "  Peerage”  of  the  time,  the 
Marquis  of  Hastings  is  thus  described  : 
“  Sir  Henry- Weysford-Charles-Plantag- 
enet  Rawdon  Hastings,  Earl  of  Raw- 
don,  and  Viscount  Loudoun  in  the 
peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  Baron 
Rawdon  of  Rawdon,  Co.  York,  in  the 
peerage  of  Great  Britain  ;  Baron  Grey 
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de  Ruthjn,  Baron  Hastings,  Hunger- 
tord,  Newmarch,  Botieaux,  Molines, 
and  Moels,  in  the  peerage  of  England  ; 
Earl  of  Loudoun  and  Baron  Campbell 
of  Loudoun,  Tarrinyeane  and  Mauch- 
line,  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland  ;  Earl 
of  Moira  and  Baron  Rawdon  in  the 
peerage  of  Ireland  ;  a  Baronet  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  one  of  the  co-heirs  *  to  the 
barony  of  Montague.” 

Now,  from  the  extract  just  cited  it 
will  be  seen  that  Hastings  is  not  only  a 
title  but  a  name.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  Hastings  is  not  the  original 
patronymic  of  those  who  held  the  title 
as  a  marquisate.  Their  real  name  was 
Rawdon,  and  the  Rawdons  are  an  im¬ 
portant  Yorkshire  family,  established  in 
that  county  at  least  since  the  Conquest. 
In  1665,  one  of  them  was  created  a 
Baronet ;  and  we  shall  see  that  this  was 
the  baronetcy  held  by  the  late  Marquis 
of  Hastings.  In  1750,  a  great-grandson 
of  the  Baronet  was  raised  to  the  Irish 
peerage  as  Baron  Rawdon  ;  and  in  176T 
was  promoted  to  an  earldom,  taking  the 
title  of  Moria.  This  nobleman  was  thrice 
married,  his  last  wife — by  whom  alone 
he  had  male  issu^: — having  been  Lady 
Elizabeth  Hastings,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  ninth  Earl  of  Huntingdon. f  Hast¬ 
ings,  then,  was  the  family  name  of  the 
Earls  of  Huntingdon  ;  and  it  is  that  of 
the  present  earl,  who  is  the  only  peer 
entitled  to  it  as  an  original  surname. 
The  eldest  son  of  the  above-mentioned 
marriage  was  Francis,  second  Earl  of 
Moira,  who  achieved  an  historical  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  soldier,  a  statesman,  and  an 
accomplished  gentleman.  He  is  well 
remembered  as  an  able  governor-general 
of  India  ;  and  he  it  was  who  became 
the  first  Marquis  of  Hastings  ;  but  we 
netd  hardly  say  that  he  was  connected 
with  his  great  predecessor,  Warren 
Hastings  of  Daylesford,  only  by  reason 
of  the  marriage  above  mentioned.  It 
may  be  observed  that  during  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  earldom  of  Huntingdon, 
the  then  proprietors  of  Daylesford 

•  This  indicates  that  the  barony  mentioned 
is  in  abeyance,  a  term  which  will  be  explained 
afterward. 

f  It  may  interest  some  readers  to  be  re- 
miaded  that  the  widow  of  this  earl,  Selina,  was 
the  founder  of  the  religious  bod^  known  as 

Lady  Huntingdon's  Connection.*^’ 


claimed  to  represent  the  chief  branch  of 
the  Hastings  family. 

Having  traced  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  families  of  Rawdon  and  Hast¬ 
ings,  it  now  remains  to  discover  how 
the  baronies  of  the  latter  became  at¬ 
tached  to  the  former  family.  The  ninth 
Earl  of  Huntingdon,  father  of  the  first 
Countess  of  Moira,  died  in  r746,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  brother  of  the 
Lady  Moira.  The  tenth  earl,  however, 
died  without  issue  in  r789  ;  whereupon 
the  earldom  became  suspended,  and  so 
continued  for  thirty  years,  a  fact  involv¬ 
ing  matters  of  very  deep  interest,  but  of 
no  importance  so  far  as  present  pur¬ 
poses  are  concerned.  The  tenth  Earl 
of  Huntingdon’s  heir  was  his  sister. 
Lady  Moira,  and  upon  her  descended 
the  ancient  baronies  of  the  Huntingdon 
earldom — namely,  Hastings,  Hunger- 
ford.  Botreaux,  and  Molines.  Her 
husband,  the  first  Earl  of  Mcira,  died  in 
1793,  and,  as  just  stated,  was  succeeded 
as  such  by  his  son  Francis,  who,  in 
1804,  married  Flora,  Baroness  Camj<- 
bell  and  Countess  of  Loudoun  in  her 
own  right.  Elizabeth,  Countess- 
Dowager  of  Moira,  died  in  1808  ; 
Francis,  her  son,  was  promoted  to  the 
English  peerage  so  far  as  the  barony  of 
Rawdon  was  concerned.  Then  came 
his  assumption  of  his  mother’s  maiden 
name  of  Hastings,  his  successful  claims 
to  the  Huntingdon  baronies,  ard  lastly, 
in  1816  we  find  him  Viscount  Loudoun, 
Earl  of  Rawdon,  etc.,  and  Marquis  of 
Hastings — all  in  the  peerage  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  is  thus  shown 
how  a  Rawdon  was  the  founder  of  the 
Hastings  marquisate  ;  how  Elizabeth 
Hastings  brought  the  old  baronies  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned  into  the  Rawdon 
family  ;  and  how  the  Scotch  earldom 
of  Loudoun  and  the  United  Kingdom 
viscounty  weie  held  by  the  same  family. 

There  are  two  more  titles  to  accourit 
for — the  ancient  baronies  in  fee  of 
Hastings,  created  in  1264,  and  Grey  de 
Ruthyn,  created  in  1324.  These  titles 
were  originally  hi  the  De  Hastings 
family,  one  of  whom  married,  some  time 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  Sir  Henry 
Yelverton,  Bart.,  of  Norfolk,  since 
which  time,  Yelverton — not  to  be  con¬ 
founded  with  Lord  Avonmore’s  family 
name— has  been  the  patronymic  of  the 
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Lords  and  Ladies  Grey  de  Rulhyn. 
On  the  death  of  the  nineetenth  lord  in 
1831,  the  title  descended  to  his 
daughter,  who  married  the  second  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Hastings.  This  is  how  these 
two  titles  of  Hastings,  as  a  barony,  and 
Grey  de  Ruthyn  came  to  be  held  by  the 
late  marquis,  whose  mother  was  the 
twentieth  holder  of  the  latter  title. 

We  have  said  that  on  his  death  in 
1868  the  marquisate  became  extinct  ; 
but  what,  it  may  be  asked,  became  of 
the  other  titles  ?  The  answer  to  that 
question,  though  simple,  will  reveal  yet 
further  complications,  caused  by  the 
assumption  of  surnames,  etc.  In  the 
first  place,  all  of  what  may  be  called  the 
Rawdon  honors  necessarily  became  ex¬ 
tinct.  Not  so,  however,  all  those 
acquired  by  their  marriages,  etc.  Thus 
the  Scotch  earldom  of  Loudoun  sur¬ 
vived,  and  of  this  we  will  trace  the  dev¬ 
olution  from  the  death  of  the  last  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Hastings.  That  nobleman  left 
a  sister,  married  to  a  commoner,  Mr. 
C.  F.  Clifton  ;  and  she,  by  her 
brother’s  death  without  issue,  became 
Countess  of  Loudoun  in  her  own  right, 
and  succeeded  to  some  of  the  family 
property.  Mr.  Clifton  took  the  family 
name  of  his  wife  ;  and  at  her  death 
some  time  since,  her  son  became  Earl  of 
I^oudoun,  Baron  Hastings,  Botreaux, 
etc.,  and  by  the  last-named  title  now 
sits  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  other 
baronies  translerred  to  the  Rawdon 
family  by  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Hastings, 
Grey  de  Ruthyn,  etc.,  are  in  abeyance  ; 
but  the  Earl  of  Loudoun  is  the  eldest 
co-heir  to  them.  (The  terms  “  abey¬ 
ance”  and  ”  co-heir”  will  be  explained 
later  on.)  Mr.  Clifton  himself,  the 
earl’s  father,  has  been  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  Lord  Donington,  the  name 
of  the  Hastings’  seat  in  Leicestershire. 
We  see  that  the  Earl  of  Loudoun  is  also 
Baron  Hastings,  and  by  that  title  he 
may  also  vote  ;  but,  for  the  following 
reasons,  Botreaux  is  a  preferable  title 
whereby  to  sit.  The  fact  is,  there  is 
another  Lord  Hastings,  whose  family 
name  is  Astley.  He  is  a  peer  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  his  title  is  one  of 
great  antiquity,  created  in  1289.  The 
present  baron  is  the  twenty-sixth  in 
order  of  succession  ;  but  it  will  be 
found  that  this  barony  is  not  so  ancient 
as  the  oldest  of  those  which  came  to  the 


Rawdons  through  Lady  Elizabeth 
Hastings,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Hunt¬ 
ingdon.  'rhus,  while  a  higher  title  may 
absorb  all  those  of  a  lower  rank  exist- 
■ig  in  the  same  family,  the  latter  may 
nevertheless  as  it  were  attract  the  higher 
one  to  them,  and  a  nobleman  of  the 
highest  rank  may  be  heir  to  a  title  of  a 
less  exalted  character  than  his  own. 
Thus  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  is  heir 
to  the  titles  of  his  mother,  who  is  second 
Baroness  Keith  and  seventh  Baroness 
Nairne.  It  may  be  observed  in  passing 
that  there  are  about  ninety  Scotch  and 
Irish  peers  in  parliament  who  sit  and 
vote  by  titles  other  than  those  by  which 
they  are  commonly  known  and  ad¬ 
dressed. 

The  story  of  the  present  great  House 
of  Northumberland  also  furnishes  a  re¬ 
markable  instance  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
a  peerage,  and  the  strange  results  of 
changing  or  adopting  surnames  by  titled 
families.  The  present  name  of  the 
Dukes  of  Northumberland  is  Percy,  and 
their  table  of  lineage  connects  them 
with  the  family  to  which  the  renowned 
Harry  Hotspur  belonged.  But  suppos¬ 
ing  this  connection  to  be  real,  which  we 
do  not  dispute,  such  of  the  blood  of 
that  renowned  soldier  as  now  flows 
through  the  veins  of  the  Percies  of  to¬ 
day  must  certainly  be  in  an  extremely 
diluted  condition.  Unless  we  are  mis¬ 
taken,  the  actual  family  name  of  the 
Northumberland  family  is  Smithson, 
and  that  of  Percy  is  an  assumed  name. 
Hence  the  following  lines  to  a  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  by  no  less  a  person 
than  George  Canning  : 

No  drop  of  princely  Percy’s  blood 
Through  those  cold  veins  doth  run  ; 

With  Hotspur’s  blazon,  castles,  arms, 

I  still  am  poor  Smithson. 

The  fact  is,  the  present  Northumber- 
lands  are  the  issue  *  of  a  marriage  which 
took  place  in  1657  between  an  heiress  of 
the  real  Percies  and  one  Sir  Hugh 
Smithson,  a  Yorkshire  baronet  ;  and 
the  whole  narrative  may  be  read  in 


*  It  may  be  instructive  to  the  non-legal 
reader  to  be  told  that  the  word  “  issue”  in  law 
signifies  lineal  descendants  ad  infinitum,  and 
therefore  has  a  more  extensive  signification 
than  “  children.”  The  two  terms  are  often 
confounded  ;  but  while  of  course  “  issue”  will 
include  children,  it  may  include  more  than 
children. 
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Burke’s  “  Peerage”  under  the  title  of 
“  Northumberland.”  It  does  not,  how¬ 
ever,  mention  the  reply  of  George  III. 
to  one  of  the  dukes  of  this  house  who 
complained  to  him  that  he  was  the  first 
Duke  of  Northumberland  who  did  not 
possess  the  Garter.  “  Quite  so,”  said 
the  king  snappishly,  “  and  the  first 
Smithson  who  ever  asked  for  it  !” 

It  appears  that  the  lady  just  alluded 
to  was  a  daughter  of  Marmaduke,  sec¬ 
ond  Lord  Langdale  ;  and  this  fact  in¬ 
troduces  us  to  a  notable  curiosity  of 
the  peerage — namely,  the  extinction  and 
resuscitation  of  titles.  The  latter  cir¬ 
cumstance  may  occur  not  only  in  the 
family  originally  holding  the  extinct 
title,  but,  as  already  intimated,  in  some 
other  family  in  no  way  connected  with 
the  former.  We  will  shortly  give  a  few 
instances  of  this  feature  of  the  peerage, 
and  the  title  of  Langdale  may  first  be 
noticed. 

The  first  peer  was  a  Mr.  Marmaduke 
Langdale,  who  in  1658  was  created 
Baron  Langdale,  title  and  family  name 
being  the  same.  There  were  in  all  five 
holders  of  this  title,  all  bearing  the  sin¬ 
gle  Christian  name  of  Marmaduke. 
The  last  died  without  issue  in  1777,  and 
the  title  became  extinct.  In  the  year 
1836,  an  eminent  King’s  Counsel — still 
remembered  by  some  persons — named 
Henry  Bickersteth  became  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as 
Lord  Langdale,  but  so  far  as  we  know 
he  was  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
Langdale  family,  and  there  is  no  Lord 
Langdale  now.  The  wife  of  this  peer, 
who  was  Master  of  the  Rolls,  was 
Lady  Jane  Harley,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Oxford  ;  and  this  celebrated  title 
will  furnish  another  instance  of  the  loss 
of  titular  honors  by  one  family,  and 
their  resumption  by  another.  The 
peerage  of  Oxford — an  eaildom  from 
beginning  to  end — was  originally  held 
by  the  illustrious  family  of  De  Vere,  one 
of  whom  was  created  Earl  of  Oxford  by 
the  Empress  Maud,  an  honor  confirmed 
by  Henry  11.  in  1155.  The  ninth  earl 
was  Robert,  who  was  created  Marquis 
of  Dublin  in  1386  by  Richard  II.,  and, 
as  stated  in  “  What  is  a  Peer?”  was 
the  first  marquis  in  the  English  peerage. 
He  was  banished  and  attainted  in  1388, 
whereupon  his  honors  became  forfeited. 
Four  years  afterward,  however,  the  earl¬ 


dom  was  regranted  to  his  uncle  Aubrey, 
and  subsequently  the  attainder  of 
Robert  was  annulled.  In  1464  we  find 
the  twelfth  earl  beheaded,  and  another 
attainder  created  ;  but  after  a  lapse  of 
three  years*  his  son  John  is  reinstated, 
only,  however,  to  enjoy  his  honors  for 
ten  years,  at  the  end  of  which  period  he 
also  is  attainted  and  suffers  forfeiture. 
In  1513  all  is  right  again  ;  his  nephew 
becomes  the  fourteenth  earl  ;  and  from 
this  time  down  to  1702,  there  is  no 
break  in  the  succession.  But  in  that 
year,  Aubrey,  the  twentieth  earl,  dies 
without  male  issue  ;  and  from  that  time 
to  the  present  we  hear  no  more  of  the 
ancient  and  noble  family  of  De  Vere  as 
Earls  of  Oxford.  Perhaps  the  most 
distinguished  of  them  was  Edward, 
seventeenth  earl  (1540-1604)  ;  while 
another  member  of  the  family  was  Sir 
Francis  de  Vere,  a  celebrated  soldier  in 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  title 
of  Oxford  was  revived  in  1711  by  a 
stranger  in  blood  to  the  De  Veres — 
Robert  Harley,  Queen  Anne’s  cele¬ 
brated  Tory  statesman,  who  in  that  year 
became  Earl  of  Oxford  and  .Mortimer. 
The  second  of  these  earls  was  the 
founder  of  the  Harleian  Library.  The 
first  earl  had  been  a  great  collector  of 
books,  and  it  is  said  that  he  was  so 
much  attached  to  them,  that  although 
his  library  contained  about  one  hundred 
thousand  volumes,  he  knew  the  precise 
position  of  each  on  the  shelves  !  The 
honors  of  the  Harley  family  continued 
until  1853,  when  Alfred,  the  sixth  earl, 
died  without  issue,  and  the  earldom  of 
Oxford  once  more  ceased  to  exist. 

These  are  but  representative  instances 
of  the  creation,  forfeiture,  extinction, 
and  revival  of  titles.  We  cou'd,  of 
cr'urse,  considerably  increase  the  list  of 
them,  but  to  do  so  would  fill  a  volume. 
We  will,  however,  just  glance  at  five  lines 
of  the  well-known  speech  of  Henry  V. 
to  his  soldiers  in  Shakespeare’s  play  of 
Henry  V,  (act  iv.,  scene  3),  and  inquire 
how  many  of  the  great  personages  there 
mentioned  are  represented  in  blood  at 
the  present  time  by  those  who  hold  the 
very  same  titles  : 

Then  shall  our  names. 

Familiar  in  iheir  mouihs  as  household  words — 
Harry  the  King,  Bedford  and  Exeter, 

Warwick  and  Talbot,  Salisbury  and  GloVter — 
Be  in  their  flowing  cups  freshly  remembered. 
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These  words  are  supposed  to  be  uttered 
on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Agincourt  in 
1415,  and  the  Bedford  of  that  day  was 
John  Plantagenet,  third  son  of  Henry 
IV.  There  were  only  three  of  these 
Dukes  of  Bedford,  the  last  of  whom 
died  in  1495  ;  and  it  was  not  until  1550 
that  the  hrst  Russell,  the  ancestor  of  the 
present  Duke  of  Bedford,  was  ennobled. 
To  him  the  existing  great  House  owes 
its  origin  ;  and  there  has  been  an  un¬ 
broken  continuity  in  the  succession  from 
his  time  until  now,  according  to  the 
limitations  in  the  grants  of  the  various 
honors  bestowed  on  the  family  of  Rus¬ 
sell- 

The  peerage  of  Exeter  is  extremely 
singular.  Therein  we  find  four  dukes, 
starting  from  John  Holland,  the  first  of 
them^  in  1397.  Between  the  first  and 
the  last  duke  there  were  two  iotfeitures 
and  one  extinction  of  the  title  ;  more¬ 
over,  only  three  of  them  were  Hollands, 
the  second  having  been  a  Beaufort,  a 
natural  son  of  John  of  Gaunt  ;  and  this 
must  have  been  the  Exeter  mentioned 
by  Shakespeare  ;  but  the  poet  and  dates 
are  not  quite  reconcilable  here.  Then 
came  two  Marquises  of  Exeter,  both  of 
whom  were  Courtenays  ;  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  Marquis  is  a  Cecil,  the  originator  of 
the  now  existing  marquisate  having  been 
the  second  Lord  Burleigh  or  Burghley, 
who  became  Earl  of  Exeter  in  1605. 
The  present  marquisate  of  the  title  dates 
from  1793. 

The  history  of  the  peerage  or  title  of 
Warwick  is  one  of  the  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  to  be  found  on  the  rolls.  It  was 
commenced  in  the  reign  of  the  Con¬ 
queror,  comprises,  in  the  first  place, 
fourteen  earls,  mostly  of  the  name  of 
De  Newburgh  and  De  Beauchamp,  a 
duke,  and  a  countess.  It  has  been  ex¬ 
tinct  four  times,  and  forfeited  five 
times  ;  has  been  borne  by  royalty,  by 
the  noblest  of  the  noble,  by  traitors,  and 
by  no  less  than  thirty-three  persons  of 
various  families.  After  becoming  ex¬ 
tinct  in  the  family  of  Rich  by  the  de¬ 
cease  of  the  eighth  earl  without  issue  in 
1759)  if  revived  in  that  of  Greville, 
and  the  present  earl  is  the  fourth  in  suc¬ 
cession  since  then-  The  first  of  these 
holders  of  the  title  was  Francis  Greville, 
a  descendant  of  William  de  Beauchamp, 
the  tenth  of  the  first  set  of  earls,  who 
died  in  1298.  The  fifth  and  last  of  the 
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De  Beauchamps  as  Earls  of  Warwick 
must  have  been  Shakespeare’s  Warwick; 
so  that  while  clearly  the  Bedfords  and 
Exeters  of  to-day  are  not  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  those  mentioned  in  Henry  V., 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  who  fought  at 
Agincourt  has  a  living  descendant.  The 
same  may  be  said  as  to  Talbot.  The 
person  alluded  to  by  Shakespeare  was 
the  sixth  baron  of  that  title,  and  was  the 
greatest  soldier  of  his  time.  He  was 
created  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  in  r442,  and 
the  present  earl — who  is  the  twentieth 
from  him  and  premier  Earl  of  England 
— is  also  Earl  and  Baron  Talbot,  and 
accordingly  is  a  blood-relative  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  fourth  hero.  Salisbury  comes 
next  ;  but  the  present  marquis  being  de¬ 
scended  from  Robert  Cecil,  created 
Earl  of  Salisbury  in  1605,  is  therefore 
not  connected  with  Henry  V.th's  Salis¬ 
bury,  who  was  Thomas  de  Montacute. 
The  Marquisate  of  Salisbury  was  created 
in  1780,  every  other  previous  holder  of 
a  Salisbury  title  have  been  an  earl,  and 
the  honor  first  arose  in  the  reign  of 
Stephen. 

With  regard  to  the  last  of  the  per¬ 
sonages  introduced  by  Shakespeare, 
Glo’ster,  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
title  of  Gloucester  appears  from  its  very 
beginning  to  have  been  appropriated  to 
personages  of  unusually  exalted  birth. 
It  commenced  with  a  natural  son  of 
Henry  I.,  and  went  through  eleven 
earldoms  to  1337.  From  that  time  we 
have  only  dukes  :  and  Shakespeare  evi¬ 
dently  alludes  to  Humphry  Plantage¬ 
net,  youngest  son  of  Henry  IV.,  and 
therefore  brother  of  Henry  V.,  whom 
the  poet,  with  strict  regard  to  the  rules 
of  courtesy,  makes  the  last  to  be  named 
by  the  gallant  king.  With  him  the 
dukedom  of  Gloucester  became  extinct  ; 
but  it  was  revived  in  1461,  and  con¬ 
ferred  on  Richard,  brother  of  Edward 
IV.,  commonly  known  as  “  Crook¬ 
back.”  At  his  death  at  Bosworth  in 
1485,  the  title  merged  in  the  Crown  ; 
and  the  last  who  held  it  was  the  uncle 
of  our  present  gracious  Queen,  William- 
Frederick,  Duke  of  Gloucester  and 
Edinburgh.  Seeing  that  Shakespeare’s 
Glo’ster  was  the  son  of  Henry  IV.,  and 
that  our  present  royal  family  trace  their 
descent  through  all  the  previous  sover¬ 
eigns  of  England,  we  may  conclude  that 
while  the  “  Bedford  and  Exeter”  and 
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Salisbury  of  Agincourt  fame  have  no 
representatives  at  the  present  day  con¬ 
nected  with  them  by  any  ties  of  san¬ 
guinity,  yet  that  “  Harry  the  King,” 
”  Warwick  and  Talbot”  and  Glo’ster 
are  so  represented,  and  in  the  manner 
just  intimated. 

The  most  recent  instance  of  reviving 
an  extinct  title  is  the  assumption  by  Sir 
Henry  Brand,  late  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  of  the  Viscounty  of 
Hampden.  It  is  usual  for  the  Speaker, 
on  retiring  from  office,  to  be  created  a 
Viscount,  and  there  are  circumstances 
of  interest  surrounding  the  elevation  of 
Sir  Henry  Brand  to  this  dignity.  In 
the  first  place,  he  is  heir-presumptive  to 
the  barony  of  Dacre,  now  held  by  his 
brother,  the  twenty-second  lord,  who 
was  botn  in  1808.  Should,  therefore. 
Lord  Hampden  survive  Lord  Dacre,  the 
ancient  barony  will  merge  in  the  recent 
viscounty  and  be  lost  sight  of.  But  why 
should  Sir  Henry  Brand  have  chosen 
the  title  of  Hampden  ?  The  fact  is  this 
title  is  young  compared  with  the  name 
borne  by  “  the  great  Buckinghamshire 
Esquire,”  as  Macaulay  calls  the  illustri¬ 
ous  patriot.  It  was  created  in 
when  Robert  Trevor,  fourth  baron  of 
that  title,  assumed  the  name  of  Hamp¬ 
den,  and  was  created  Viscount  Hampden 
of  Great  and  Little  Hampden  in  the 
county  of  Bucks,  where  the  Hampdens 
had  l^en  the  untitled  lords  long  before 
the  Conquest.  Three  Trevor-Hamp- 
dens  bore  this  title,  which  became  ex¬ 
tinct  in  1824.  Now,  between  the 
Trevors  and  the  Lords  Dacre  there  is  a 
connection,  which  we  will  endeavor  to 
shortly  exhibit.  The  original  family 
name  of  the  Lords  Dacre  was  Dacre  ; 
but  an  unusual  variety  of  other  sur¬ 
names  have  been  at  different  times  as¬ 
sumed  by  them.  In  1715,  the  fifteenth 
lord  died  without  male  issue  ;  and  his 
daughter  Anne  became  Baroness  Dacre, 
sixteenth  holder  of  the  title,  who  was 
three  times  married,  and  had  male  issue 
by  each  of  her  husbands.  One  of  them, 
Thomas  Barrett  Leonard,  became  seven¬ 
teenth  Lord  Dacre.  A  son,  Charles, 
by  her  second  marriage,  became  the 
husband  of  Gertrude,  daughter  and  co¬ 
heir  of  John  Trevor,  Esq  ,  of  Glynde 
in  Sussex.  The  children  of  Charles  and 
Gertrude  were  a  son  and  a  daughter  ; 


of  whom  the  former  became  eighteenth 
Lord  Dacre,  and  the  latter  another 
Baroness  Dacre  (nineteenth),  who  mar¬ 
ried,  in  1771,  Thomas  Brand,  Esq.,  of 
the  Hoo,  Welwyn,  Herts  ;  and  thus  we 
bring  together  the  Trevors  and  the 
Brands.  The  twentieth  Lord  Dacre  died 
without  issue,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother,  the  twenty-first  lord,  who  as¬ 
sumed  the  name  and  arms  of  Trevor, 
in  compliance  with  a  direction  in  the 
will  of  the  last  Viscount  Hampden. 
Accordingly,  while  the  surname  of  the 
present  Lord  Dacre  is  Trevor,  that  of 
his  brother  Lord  Hampden,  is  merely 
Brand.  It  is  understood  that  some 
members  of  the  family  of  the  Earl  of 
Buckinghamshire,  whose  patronymic  is 
Hobart  Hampden  —  they  being  de¬ 
scended  in  the  female  line  from  the 
patriot,  who  left  no  male  issue — en- 
deaxored  to  dissuade  Sir  Henry  Brand 
from  taking  the  title  which  he  chose. 
But  surely,  considering  the  circum¬ 
stances  mentioned  above,  he  was  justi¬ 
fied  in  his  selection  ;  and  all  will  feel 
that  the  title  of  Hampden  could  not  be 
borne  by  one  more  worthy  to  be  as¬ 
sociated  xx’ith  this  great  name  than  the 
late  Speaker. 

The  foregoing  transcripts  from  titu¬ 
lar  and  family  history  have  l>een  some¬ 
what  detailed,  inasmuch  as  their  features 
are  representative  of  many  other  peer* 
ages,  and  also  elucidate  various  matters 
connected  with  the  peerage  not  patent 
to  all  persons.  They  show  inter  alia 
how  titles  may  not  only  be  extinguish¬ 
ed,  but  may  be  shifted  about  from  family 
to  family  when  the  limitations  of  those 
titles  are  in  fee.  They  show,  also,  why 
it  is  that  a  peer  who  is  generally  known 
by  one  title  may  yet  sit  and  vote  in 
the  House  of  Lords  or  Peers  by  some 
other  ;  the  short  explanation  being,  that 
he  is  not  a  peer  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  or,  in  other  words,  a  peer  of  the 
entire  realm,  so  far  as  his  first  title  is 
concerned.  In  our  previous  paper 
”  What  is  a  Peer  ?”  this  feature  of  the 
peerage  was  alluded  to  ;  and  we  may 
now  add  that  there  is  only  one  peer, 
who,  not  being  a  peer  of  the  realm  in 
regard  to  his  chief  title,  yet  sits  and 
votes  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  a  title 
as  exalted  as  the  other.  This  is  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  who,  though  pie- 
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mier  Duke  of  Scotland,  yet,  as  such  has 
no  hereditary  seat  in  parliament,*  while 
as  Duke  of  Brandon  he  has  ;  and  he 
would  be  so  described  in  the  Lords’ 
division  lists.  Then,  again,  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Huntly,  though  premier  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Scotland,  is  yet  only  Lord  Mel- 
drum  when  sitting  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  1'he  Marquis  of  Sligo  is  only 
such  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland,  but  sits 
in  parliament  as  I.ord  Monteagle  ;  and 
there  is  also  a  Lord  Monteagle  who  is 
a  peer  of  the  realm  by  that  title  only. 
The  eighteenth  Earl  of  Erroll  is  singu¬ 
larly  situated.  When  sitting  in  parlia¬ 
ment  he  is  Lord  Kilmarnock,  and  this 
is  the  courtesy  title  borne  by  his  eldest 
son,  so  that  there  are  two  Lords  Kilmar¬ 
nock  ! 

The  distinctions  just  referred  to 
between  peers  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  those  who  are  not  have  given  rise 
to  some  singular  features  in  the  peerage 
which  are,  at  first  sight,  of  an  anoma¬ 
lous  character.  Thus,  while  the  son 
of  a  tradesman  who  becomes  a  peer  of 
the  United  Kingdom  to-day  may  die  to¬ 
morrow,  and  his  son  may  take  his  seat 
in  the  House  of  Lords  as  an  hereditary 
legislator  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  thirty- 
fourth  Scotch  Earl  of  Mar — merely  as 
such — and  the  thirty-first  Irish  Lord 
Kingsale  have  no  hereditary  right  to  a 
seat  in  the  legislature,  although  the 
latter  is  premier  Baron  of  Ireland.  It 
is  of  course  competent  to  the  Crown  — 
the  fountain  of  honor — to  promote 
these  and  other  noblemen  similarly  situ¬ 
ated  to  the  peerage  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  ;  but  until  this  is  done,  they  take 
rank  below  the  last  created  baron  of  the 
realm.  At  one  time  it  appears  to  have 
been  usual  to  honor  a  man  by  first  mak¬ 
ing  him  an  Irish  peer,  and  then  to  pro¬ 
mote  him  gradually,  as  in  the  case  of 
Rawdon,  Earl  of  Moira,  and  conspicu¬ 
ously  so  in  that  of  the  Fitzwilliam  peer¬ 
age  and  others.  But  then  we  must  re¬ 
member  that  it  was  not  before  January 
1st,  i8or,  that  the  expression  “  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ” 
was  known  ;  nor  before  1707  that  the 

♦  We  not  unfrequently  hear  persons  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  though  that 
assembly  alone  constituted  the  parliament  of 
these  realms.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
parliament  consists  of  the  sovereign  and  both 
Houses  of  legislature. 
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term  “  Great  Britain”  was,  or  could  in 
law  have  been  applied  to  England  and 
Scotland  as  a  whole.*  The  one  was 
created  by  the  statute  39  and  40  Geo. 
III.  c.  67  (July  2,  1800),  the  other  by  5 
and  6  Anne  c.  8  (May  1,  1707).  To 
these  statutes  we  refer  the  reader  de¬ 
sirous  of  more  information  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  He  may  also  peruse  that  interest¬ 
ing  work  of  light  reading,  ”  The  Re- 
))otts  of  the  Lords’  Committees  on  the 
Dignity  of  a  Peer  of  the  Realm,”  com¬ 
prised  in  four  folio  volumes  (1826). 

In  ‘‘  What  is  a  Peer  ?”  we  made  al¬ 
lusion  to  peerages  created  by  writ  of 
summons  and  by  letters-patent^  We 
may  here  observe  that  there  was  another 
form  of  barony,  that  by  tenure,  which, 
however,  long  ago  became  obsolete. 
Now,  it  is  to  be  remarked  with  regard 
to  the  creation  of  a  barony  by  writ  of 
summons,  that  it  always  conferred  a 
peerage  in  fee — in  other  words,  one  de¬ 
scendible  to  males  and  females — and 
this  will  introduce  us  to  two  terms  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned,  ”  abeyance”  and 
”  co-heirs,”  which  require  a  short  ex¬ 
planation.  It  will  be  convenient  to 
furnish  this  by  reference  to  those  bar¬ 
onies  of  the  Huntingdon  earldom  which, 
we  have  seen,  were  transplanted,  so  to 
speak,  from  the  Hastings  into  the  Raw¬ 
don  family  by  the  single  act  of  marriage 
of  an  heiress  of  the  former  with  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  latter  house.  The  word 
’*  abeyance”  itself  is  peculiar,  and 
signifies,  to  look  at  something  expect- 
ingly — in  fact,  with  open  mouth.  It 
has  been  used  with  rgard  to  corporeal 
hereditaments  ;  but  the  subject  of  es¬ 
tates  in  abeyance,  or  in  nubibus^  is  far 
loo  intricate  to  be  entered  upon  here. 
We  must,  however,  make  some  allusion 
to  the  law  of  real  property,  in  order  to 
render  our  succeeding  statements  intel¬ 
ligible — and  titles  of  honor  are  to  be 
dealt  with  under  the  rules  of  that  branch 
of  law.  There  are  some  of  those  rules, 
however,  which  though  applicable  to 
ordinary  incorporeal  hereditaments,  are 
not  so  to  titles  of  honor.  Thus,  while 
an  acre  of  land  in  fee  is  alienable,  a 


*  The  union  of  the  crowns  of  England  and 
Scotland  by  the  accession  of  James  VI.  of  that 
country  to  the  English  throne  as  James  I.  in 
1603,  must  nut  be  confounded  with  the  union 
of  the  two  kingdoms  themselves,  one  hundred 
and  four  years  afterward. 
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title  in  fee  is  not  it ;  may  devolve,  but 
cannot  be  devised.  Again,  if  the  ten¬ 
ant  or,  as  we  commonly  sav,  the  owner 
of  an  estate  in  fee  simple  dies  intestate, 
leaving  no  sons,  but  daughters,  all  the 
latter  inherit  as  "  co-heirs,”  or,  as  law¬ 
yers  call  them,  ”  coparceners,”  who  are 
regarded  in  law  as  making  one  heir. 
Under  such  circumstances,  they  may 
sever  the  joint  ownership  if  they  like  ; 
but  if  they  do  not,  the  entire  estate  may 
devolve  upon  the  last  survivor,  assum¬ 
ing  the  others  to  die  unmarried  and  in¬ 
testate.  The  right  of  survivorship  will 
not,  however,  exist  as  against  the  heir 
of  any  of  them  where  the  above  circum¬ 
stances  are  wanting.  Thus,  if  A.  and  B. 
are  coparceners,  and  B.  marries,  dies, 
and  leaves  a  son  C.,  the  right  of  B.  will 
descend  on  C.  ;  and  so  on.  Well, 
now,  a  title  of  honor  clearly  cannot  be 
made  the  subject  of  partition  ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly,  if  the  male  holder  of  a  bar¬ 
ony  which  originated  in  a  writ  of  sum¬ 
mons  dies  leaving  two  daughters,  his 
barony  does  not  become  extinct,  but 
falls  into  “  abeyance.”  If  one  of  these 
daughters  marries,  then  dies,  leaving  a 
daughter,  but  her  own  sister  still  unmar¬ 
ried,  the  barony  is  still  in  abeyance 
until  either  the  aunt  or  her  niece  dies. 
If  the  latter  predeceases  the  former, 
leaving  no  issue,  there  is  an  end  of  the 
abeyance  ;  the  aunt  assumes  the  title  ; 
but  if  she  dies  without  having  been  mar¬ 
ried,  the  title  then  becomes  ”  extinct.” 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  niece  has  male 
children  and  dies,  her  eldest  son  suc¬ 
ceeds  ;  and  if  the  latter  dies  without  is¬ 
sue,  leaving  no  brothers  or  their  issue, 
but  only  sisters,  who  do  not  marry,  the 
title  will  again  fall  into  abeyance. 
Thus  it  is  seen  how  a  barony  may  be 
in  abeyance,  and  how  there  may  be  co¬ 
heirs  thereto  as  clainvants  also,  how 
such  co-heirs  and  their  heirs  may  exist 
as  such  for  an  indefinite  period,  or 
until  the  title  can  devolve  upon  otu 
person.  The  Crown,  however,  may  ex¬ 
ercise  its  prerogative  of  terminating  the 
abeyance  in  favor  of  one  of  them,  as  was 
done  in  the  Zouche  peerage  in  1828. 

But  to  return  to  the  Hastings' 
honors,  and  the  baronies  which  Eliza¬ 
beth  transferred  to  the  Rawdon  family. 
The  hist  Baron  Hungerford  was  sum¬ 
moned  by  writ  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.; 
and  his  son  married  Margaret  daughter 


of  Baron  Botreaux,  thus  acquiring  this 
title.  Thrir  son  Robert  married  the 
daughter  of  Baron  Molynes  or  Molines, 
and  in  her  right  assumed  that  title,  with 
his  own  and  Botreaux.  He  was  be¬ 
headed  in  1463.  The  son  of  this  last 
Baron  Hungerford  had  a  daughter, 
Mary,  who  married  the  hrst  Baron  Hast¬ 
ings  somewhere  about  1480,  was  sum¬ 
moned  to  parliament  by  writ ;  and  in  1485 
Ihe  attainder  of  the  Hungerfords  was 
reversed,  and  the  family  honors  were 
restored.  The  third  Baron  Hastings 
was  raised  to  the  earldom  of  Hunting¬ 
don,  in  which  dignity  these  honors  were 
merged  ;  and  when  the  eighteenth  earl 
died  in  1789.  they  descended  to  his 
sister,  the  mother  of  the  first  marquis, 
and  this  is  really  how  they  came  into 
the  Rawdon  family.  It  will  also  be 
understood  from  what  precedes  that 
the  only  dignity  in  the  peerage  which 
can  fall  into  abeyance,  and,  accordingly, 
to  which  there  can  only  be  co-heirs,  is 
a  barony  created  by  writ ;  and  we  may 
observe,  that  when  it  cannot  be  deter¬ 
mined  upon  whom  a  higher  title  de¬ 
volves,  there  is  said  to  be  a  ”  suspen¬ 
sion”  of  that  title.  It  is  also  to  be 
remembered  that  as  no  barony  is  known 
to  have  been  created  by  letters-patent 
prior  to  the  eleventh  year  of  Richard  1 1. , 
baronies  created  before  then  are  pre¬ 
sumed  to  have  been  created  by  writ  of 
summons. 

We  have  said  that  the  Crown  by  the 
exercise  of  its  prerogative  may  termi¬ 
nate  an  abeyance,  and  this  may  be  done 
either  in  favor  of  a  person  who  is,  or 
one  who  is  not,  a  peer.  In  the  former 
case,  a  writ  of  summons  issues  to  him 
by  the  style  of  the  barony  in  abeyance  ; 
in  the  latter,  letters-patent  are  employ¬ 
ed .  and  this  is  the  practice  where  the 
person  on  whom  the  title  falls  is  a  lady. 

And  now  a  few  words  as  to  the 
“  forfeiture”  of  a  title.  This  will  fol¬ 
low  in  all  cases  upon  a  conviction  for 
high  treason,  but  not  necessarily  for 
felony.  If,  however,  a  peerage  has 
originated  in  a  writ  of  summons,  and 
therefore  descendible  to  hcirs-general, 
it  will  be  forfeited  on  an  attainder  for 
felony.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  too,  that 
although  the  Crown  can  pardon  a 
criminal,  it  cannot  in  any  case  restore  a 
dignity  once  forfeited  for  attainder,  so 
as  to  place  the  offender  and  his  family 
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in  statu  quo.  This  can  be  done  only  by  because  the  history  of  England  will  dis- 
an  .\ct  of  Parliament.  The  Crown  can  close  instances  in  which  the  sympathy 
revive  the  forfeited  title,  but  it  then  of  the  House  of  Lords  has  been  with 
becomes  a  new  one  ;  so  that  if  a  twen-  the  people,  where  rights  and  liberties 
tieth  Earl  of  X.  is  attainted,  although  have  been  endangered,  either  by  in- 
the  Crown  may  create  his  son  Earl  of  judicious  action  by  the  Commons,  by 
X  ,  yet  the  latter  becomes  not  the  the  attempt  to  unduly  enlarge  the  pre¬ 
twenty-first,  but  only  the  first  Earl  of  X.  rogatives  of  the  Crown,  or  from  other 
There  is  one  more  matter  of  interest  causes.  The  truth  is,  we  have  peers 
which  ought  to  be  mentioned  here,  who  have  sprung  from  all  sorts  and 
We  have  seen  that  the  barons  of  Hun-  conditions  of  men — from  traders,  retail 
gerford  acquired  two  titles  in  right  of  as  well  as  wholesale  ;  also  from  the  pro- 
their  wives.  Now,  with  regard  to  real  fessions.  Of  these  sources  of  supply 
property,  if  a  man  is  married  to  a  the  legal  profession  is  the  most  dis- 
woman  possessed  of  an  estate  in  fee  tinguished,  about  half  the  members  of 
simple  or  in  tail,  and  she  dies  without  the  present  House  of  Lords,  including 
having  had  a  child  bom  alive,  he  will,  in  some  of  the  oldest,  wealthiest,  and 
the  absence  of  a  settlement,  or  a  will  by  grandest  of  them,  either  being  descend- 
her  to  the  contrary,  lose  all  interest  in  ed  from  or  owing  their  position  to  suc- 
such  property.  If,  however,  she  has  cessful  members  of  the  Bar.  We  are 
had  a  child  which  may  have  lived  only  not  aware  of  any  solicitor,  as  such, 
long  enough  to  utter  one  cry,  or  can  having  been  raised  to  the  peerage  ;  but 
be  proved  in  any  way  to  have  lived  the  great  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke, 
after  its  birth,  the  husband  will  in  such  ancestor  of  the  present  earl,  commenced 
case,  after  his  wife's  death,  become  life  as  an  articled  clerk  ;  and  Thomas 
tenant  of  the  estate  for  life,  and  will  Parker,  the  first  Earl  of  Macclesfield, 
be  termed  “  tenant  by  the  curtesy."  practised  as  a  solicitor  before  becoming 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  re-  a  barrister.  Like  his  illustrious  ptede- 
gard  to  titles  of  honor  ;  and  although,  cessor  Bacon,  he  was  impeached  for 
as  we  have  seen,  there  are  instances  of  corrupt  practices  in  his  office,  and  fined 
this  "  curtesy”  in  regard  to  dignities,  thirty  thousand  pounds, 
yet,  according  to  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  It  is  amusing  to  notice — though,  of 
there  are  none  to  be  met  with  after  the  course,  the  fact  is  not  mentioned  as  an 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  latest  exam-  argument  for  any  previous  statement — 
pies  being  those  of  Hungerford,  already  .  that  in  the  peerage  we  have  a  Browne, 
referred  to,  and  Strange.  a  Jones,  and  a  Robinson,  which  are  the 

.Mthough  the  House  of  Lords  is  un-  family  names  respectively  of  the  Mar- 
doubtedly  an  aristocratic  assembly,  yet  quis  of  Sligo,  Viscount  Ranelagh,  and 
it  is  essentially  a  cosmopolitan  body,  the  Marquis  of  Ripon,  the  present  Gov- 
and  paradoxical  as  the  statement  will  ernor-general  of  India.  Four  of  our 
perhaps  appear,  it  may  even  be  said  to  greatest  dukes  —  Cleveland,  Grafton, 
be  in  one  sense  democratic.  It  is  also  Richmond,  and  St.  Albans — are  several- 
to  be  observed  that  in  this  respect  the  ly  descended  from  Charles  II.  and  his 
House  of  Lords  differs  from  the  peer-  mistresses,  the  last-named  having  for  his 
age  viewed  in  its  entirety.  For  where-  ancestress  the  fair  and  amiable,  but  frail 
as  the  latter,  so  regarded,  is  aristo-  Eleanor  Gwynne,  or  as  she  is  commonly 
cratic  because  of  the  remote  ancestry,  called,  Nell  Gwynne.  Another  **  irregu- 
wealth,  and  power  of  many  of  its  lar  scion  of  royalty”  is  the  present  Earl 
members  who  have  no  seat  in  the  of  Munster,  whose  grandparents  were 
House  of  Lords,  yet  this  assembly,  as  a  King  William  IV.  and  Mrs.  Jordan  the 
section  of  the  peerage,  will  be  found  to  actress.  With  regard  to  the  above-named 
contain  men  who  may  fairly  be  said  to  dukes,  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance 
be — employing  a  significant  common  that  although  the  sovereigns  of  England 
phrase — "  of  no  family  at  all.”  Hence  ceased  in  r8or  to  perpetrate  the  act  of 
our  application  of  the  term  “demo-  absurdity  and  effrontery  of  styling  them- 
cratic"  to  this  assembly  ;  and  on  con-  selves  kings  of  France,  yet  the  above- 
sideration,  it  will  be  found  to  be  hardly  mentioned  noblemen  still  quarter  the 
either  far-fetched  or  inappropiiate,  arms  of  that  country  on  their  heraldic 
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shields.  At  the  same  time,  over  such 
arms,  which  are  those  of  Charles  II., 
there  is  placed  the  sinister  *  baton — that 
is,  one  extending  from  nearly  the  top  of 
the  left  of  the  shield  to  nearly  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  Its  right — which  is  the  emblem 
of  illegitimacy.  Lord  Munster  also 
bears  the  royal  arms  with  the  same 
“  abatement,”  as  a  herald  would  say. 
Then,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
eight  dukes,  three  marquises,  seventeen 
earls,  three  viscounts,  and  fourteen 
barons  wlio  are  entitled  to  quarter  the 
royal  arms  of  Plantagenet  on  their 
shields  without  this  said  baton.  But 
this  is  not  so  singular  as  the  fact  dis¬ 
closed  during  the  course  of  the  ”  Sussex 
Peerage  Case,”  to  be  noticed  again 
presently,  that  upwards  of  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  persons  in  this  country  have  royal 
blood  in  their  veins  ! 

The  distinction  between  what  may  be 
termed  personal  titles  and  those  of  a 
local  or  territorial  character  should  be 
observed.  Occasionally,  one  hears  of 
a  Marquis  of  Townsend,  a  Marquis  of 
Conyngham,  an  Earl  of  Waldegra/e,  of 
Granville,  etc.  Such  expressions  are 
erroneous  ;  there  are,  in  fact,  no  such 
titles,  and  the  “of”  is  improperly  in¬ 
troduced.  We  ought  to  say  Earl  Gran¬ 
ville,  etc.  So  also  with  the  Earls 
Cairns,  Fitzwilliam,  Grey,  Stanhope, 
etc.,  whose  name  and  chief  title  ate  the 
same.  We  have,  however,  Earl  Brown- 
low,  whose  family  name  is  Cust.  More¬ 
over,  a  peer  whose  chief  title  is  per¬ 
sonal,  may  yet  possess  others  which  are 
local,  but  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  terri¬ 
torial.  Thus,  Earl  Fortescue’s  second 
title  is  Viscount  Ebrington,  and  the 
Marquis  Conyngham  is  Earl  of  Mount- 
charles.  Again,  all  a  peer's  titles  may 
be  the  same  as  his  name,  as  in  the  case 
of  Sir  J.  V.  S.  Townshend,  Bart.  He 
is  Marquis, Viscount,  and  Baron  Towns¬ 
hend.  It  is,  however,  usual  in  this  fam¬ 
ily  for  the  eldest  son  to  be  designated 
Viscount  Raynham  during  his  father’s 
lifetime,  the  viscounty  being,  in  fact, 
“  Townshend  of  Raynham,  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Norfolk.  ” 

But  even  where  peers  do  bear  terri¬ 
torial  or  local  titles,  as,  for  example, 

•  In  heraldry,  the  terms  dexter  and  sinister 
are  used  for  right  and  left ;  and  the  right  of  a 
shield  is  that  which  is  on  the  left  of  the  person 
loolting  at  it,  and  vice  versa. 


the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Marquis  of 
Northampton,  or  Earl  of  Derby,  it  is 
nut  usual  in  society  to  so  speak  of 
them  except  in  the  case  of  a  dukedom  ; 
all  noblemen,  whether  actually  so,  or 
only  by  courtesy,  being  styled  simply 
Lord  So-and-so. 

It  now  and  then  happens  that  some 
distinguished  man,  who  for  some  reason 
is  not  disposed  to  accept  a  peerage 
himself,  w’ill  yet  permit  such  honor  to 
be  conferred  on  his  wife.  This  was  the 
case  with  the  late  Lord  Beaconsheld, 
whose  wife  became  in  1868  Viscountess 
Beaconsheld,  her  husband  still  remain¬ 
ing  a  commoner.  Then,  again,  in  1836 
the  wife  of  Sir  John  Campbell,  after¬ 
ward  Lord  Campbell  and  Chief  Justice 
of  England,  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as 
Baroness  Stratheden  before  her  husband 
was,  a  circumstance  which  will  be 
found  to  disclose  the  unusual  fact  of 
three  baronies  being  conferred  in  the 
short  space  of  six  years  on  two  families, 
each  indebted  for  its  elevation  to  nobil¬ 
ity  to  a  successful  lawyer.  The  father 
of  Lady  Stratheden  was  Sir  James 
Scarlett,  who  was  created  Chief  Baron 
of  the  Exchequer  and  Lord  Abinger  in 
January,  1835.  Next  year  the  Strathe¬ 
den  peerage  was  created  ;  and  in  1841 
T..ady  Stratheden’s  husband  became 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain  and 
Lord  Campbell.  She  died  in  i860, 
whereupon  her  eldest  son  succeeded  to 
her  title.  Lord  Campbell  died  next 
year  ;  and  the  same  nobleman  also  took 
his  father’s  title.  Thus  we  have  what 
seems  at  first  sight  the  puzzling  title  of 
Stratheden  and  Campbell. 

There  are  a  few  other  instances  in  the 
peerage  of  the  employment  of  a  double 
title,  for  example,  the  Dukes  of  Buck¬ 
ingham  and  Chandos  ;  Hamilton  and 
Brandon  ;  Richmond  and  Gordon  ;  the 
Earls  of  Mar  and  Kellie  ;  Warwick  and 
Brooke  ;  Pembroke  and  Montgomery  ; 
Stamford  and  Warrington  ;  Suffolk  and 
Berkshire  ;  Weniyss  and  March  ;  Win- 
chelsea  and  Nottingham,  etc.  ;  Viscount 
Massereene  and  Ferrard  (who  sits  as 
Lord  Oriel)  ;  Baron  Saye  and  Sele  ; 
Baron  Mowbray,  Segrave  and  Stourton  : 
Oranmore  and  Browne  ;  De  L’Isle  and 
Dudley,  etc.,  which  the  reader  inclined 
to  do  so  may  investigate  for  himself. 

Then  we  have  titles  of  another  com¬ 
pound  order,  as  those  of  Lord  Clifford 
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of  Chudleigh,  Howard  of  Glossop, 
Vaux  of  Harrowden,  Willoughby  de 
Broke,  Willoughby  de  Eresby,  etc.  ; 
and  as  an  instance  of  idem  sonans  in 
titles,  we  may  mention  the  barony  of 
Middleton  and  the  viscounty  of  Midle- 
tcn,  the  respective  holders  of  which  are 
peers  of  the  realm,  and  pronounce  their 
titles  in  the  same  way. 

Some  of  the  heraldic  mottoes  of  our 
nobility  are  extremely  peculiar.  A  very 
blunt  one  is  that  of  Byron,  Crede  Byron 
(Believe  a  Byron).  A  few  of  them  have 
reference  to  the  achievements  for  which 
the  peerage  was  originally  conferred, 
or  from  which  promotion  therein  was 
the  result.  Thus,  Baton  Exrnouth, 
upon  whom  a  viscounty  was  conferred 
after  the  bombardment  of  Algiers  in 
r8r6,  placed  his  family  motto  over  his 
crest,  and  the  word  “  Algiers”  under 
his  shield.  In  the  same  way  the  cele¬ 
brated  Field-marshal  Viscount  Gough 
had  the  words  ‘‘  China,”  ‘‘  Barrosa,” 
and  “  Goojerat”  painted  on  his  armo¬ 
rial  bearings,  also  the  Irish  words 
Faugh  a  Bailagh — that  is,  clear  the  way, 
which  is  the  war-cry  of  the  regiment 
known  as  the  Connaught  Rangers. 
Again,  Lord  Radstock’s  motto  is  “  St. 
Vincent,”  commemorating  a  naval  ex¬ 
ploit  of  the  first  peer,  who  was  a  son  of 
the  third  Earl  Waldegrave,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  took  place  off  Cape  Lagos  in 
1797.  The  motto  of  the  hero  John 
Jervis,  who  destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet 
off  Cape  St.  Vincent  in  1797,  and  who 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Earl  St. 
Vincent,  was  the  strange-looking  word 
"  Thus,”  and  it  is  still  borne  by  the 
representative  of  the  Jervis  family,  who, 
however,  is  only  Viscount  St.  Vincent. 
‘‘  Thus”  is  a  nautical  term  of  com¬ 
mand  which,  shortly  explained,  signi¬ 
fies  an  order  to  keep  the  ship’s  head  in 
the  direction  in  which  she  is  proceed¬ 
ing.  The  motto  of  Earl  Fortescue, 
Forte  scutum  sa/us  durum  (that  is,  A 
strong  shield  is  the  safeguard  of  the 
leaders),  is  noteworthy.  According  to 
Sir  B.  Burke,  the  ancestor  of  the  For- 
tescues  was  one  Sir  Richard  le  Fort, 
who  protected  the  Conqueror  at  the 
battle  of  Hastings  by  his  shield.  Fscue 
being  the  Notman  word  for  shield,  it 
was  added  to  Fort,  and  thus  produced 
the  name  and  the  title  of  Fortescue. 
The  above  motto  is  also  that  of  the 


Fortescues  Lords  Clermont,  who  are 
kinsmen  of  the  others.  'I' wo  ennobled 
barristers  chose  mottoes  associated  with 
their  professional  pursuits,  Pratt.  Mar¬ 
quis  Camden,  having  taken  Judicium 
parium,  aut  lex  terra  (that  is.  The  judg¬ 
ment  of  our  peers,  or  the  law  of  the 
land)  ;  while  the  renowned  advocate 
Thomas,  Lord  Erskine,  adopted  the 
phrase  Trial  by  Jury.  This  nobleman 
was  the  son  of  the  fifth  Earl  of  Buchan, 
whose  family  motto  is  Judge  nought  ; 
and  there  is  some  singularity  about  the 
abandonment  of  this  motto  for  that  of 
7'rial  by  Jury.  There  are  two  mottoes 
of  an  extremely  suggestive  character — 
that  of  Earl  Howe  (Z^/  Curzon  hold 
what  Curzon  held),  and  that  of  the  Mar¬ 
quis  Conyngham  {Orer  Fork  oi'er !). 
The  history  of  the  latter  family  will 
show  that  the  spit  it  of  this  phrase, 
taken  in  its  vulgar  acceptation,  has  not 
been  disregarded  by  them.  In  some  of 
the  mottoes  we  discover  a  play  of  words 
— a  fanciful  conceit,  as  it  would  have 
once  been  termed.  '  Thus,  the  Earls  of 
Onslow  use  the  well-known  proverb, 
Festine  lente,  or  “  Hasten  slowly,” 
which  evidently  has  reference  to  the 
present  form  of  their  name,  On-slow, 
which,  however,  was  originally  Onde- 
slow.  Then,  again,  Earl  Manvers’  is 
Pie  repone  te  (Repose  with  pious  confi¬ 
dence).  If  the  position  of  the  letters  in 
the  Latin  words  be  changed,  w'e  have 
Piereponete  ;  and  ”  Pierrepont”  is  the 
family  name  of  the  above  nobleman. 
The  motto  of  the  Earls  of  Wemyss, 
This  our  Charter  is,  contains  their 
name  of  Charteiis.  So  also  does  that 
of  the  Roches,  Lords  Fermoy,  Mon 
Dieu  est  ma  roche ;  and  the  motto  of 
the  Fails  of  Sandwich,  Post  tot  naufragia 
portum  (.After  so  many  shipwrecks, 
we  arrive  at  port).  Then,  again,  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  Lords  Ches- 
ham  and  VVaterpark,  all  of  the  Caven¬ 
dish  family,  have  for  their  motto  Cav- 
endo  tutus  (safe  by  being  cautious),  evi¬ 
dently  a  jeu  de  mots,  a  hazy  sort  of  play 
on  the  name  of  the  title. 

In  a  previous  paragraph  we  alluded 
to  the  Sussex  Peerage  Case.  This  was 
a  very  painful  cuiiosity  indeed  of  the 
peerage.  The  Duke  of  Sussex,  sixth 
son  of  George  HI.,  had  married,  in 
1793,  Lady  Augusta  Murray,  daughter 
ot  the  Earl  of  Dunrnore.  'I'he  mairiage 
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,  reremony  was  twice  peifoimed— first  at 
Rome,  and  next  at  St.  George’s,  Han¬ 
over  Square,  and  the  union  was  one  of 
affection  on  both  sides.  Two  children 
were  born  of  it — a  son  and  a  daughter, 
the  former  having  been  Colonel  Sir 
Augustus  F.  D'Este,  and  the  latter. 
Mademoiselle  D’Este,  who  became  the 
second  wife  of  Serjeant  VV’ilde,  afterward 
Lord  Chancellor  Truro.  That  lady 
died  in  1855  without  issue,  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  Lord  Truro  is  accordingly  descend¬ 
ed  from  the  first  wife.  On  the  death  of 
the  Duke  of  Sussex  in  1843,  Sir  A. 
D’Este  claimed  the  Dukedom  of  Sus¬ 
sex  ;  but  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Can¬ 
terbury  the  then  forum  of  matrimonial 
causes,  held  the  maniage  of  his  parents 
to  have  been  null  and  void,  as  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Royal  Marriage 
Act  (12  Geo.  III.  c.  ii).  Sir  Augustus 
D’Este  died  in  1849  ;  and  this  lamenta¬ 
ble  story  in  its  legal  aspect  may  be  read 
in  the  second  volume  of  Clark  and 
Finnelly’s  “  House  of  Lords’  Reports.” 
The  Sussex  Peerage  Case,  be)ond  its 
painful  interest,  is  of  importance  to  law¬ 
yers,  several  rules  of  the  law  of  evidence 
having  been  fixed  by  it.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  some  other  peerage 
cases,  as  those  of  Banbury  and  Shrews¬ 
bury.  And  we  may  also  mention  that 
one  which  probably  stands  without  a 
parallel  in  the  records  of  scandalous 
family  history,  the  celebrated  Berkeley 
Peerage  Case,  a  veritable  curiosity,  not 

*  of  the  peerage  only,  but  of  human  life 
generally,  being,  in  fact,  an  agglomera¬ 
tion  of  frauds,  perjuries,  and  immoral 
proceedings,  all  surrounded  by  an 
atmosphere  of  the  most  repulsive  vul¬ 
garity.  We  gladly  pass  it  by.  Indeed, 
it  ought,  except  for  illustrative  pur¬ 
poses,  to  be  let  severely  alone. 

We  have  spoken  in  a  previous  para¬ 
graph  of  ”  premier  peerages and 
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perhaps  a  few  words  are  necessary  on 
this  subject. 

The  premier  peerages  of  the  realm 
are  as  follows : 

Englaml —V>\xV.s  of  Norfolk,  1483  ; 
Marquis  of  Winchester,  155 r  ;  Earl 
Shrewsbury,  1442  ;  Viscount  Hereford, 
1550  ;  Baron  Le  Despencer,  1264. 

Scotland — Duke  of  Hamilton,  1643  * 
Marquis  of  Huntly  1559  ;  Earl  Craw¬ 
ford,  1398  ;  Viscount  Falkland,  1620  ; 
Baron  Forbes  1442  (?). 

Ireland. — Duke  of  Leinster,  1766, 
who  is  also  premier  Marquis  and  Eail 
of  Ireland  ;  Viscount  Gormanston, 
1478  ;  Baron  Kingsale,  1181. 

Of  all  these,  Kingsale  is  the  oldest 
existing  title,  but,  as  already  intimated. 
Lord  Kingsale  has  no  seat  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  Tne  barony  (by  wiii)  of  Le 
Despencer  is  the  oldest  in  England,  but 
is  at  present  held  by  a  lady,  who  is  the 
wife  of  Viscount  P'almouth,  whose  son 
is  therefore  heir  to  both  titles.  The 
oldest  title  borne  by  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Lords  under  which  he  sits 
and  votes  is  that  of  De  Ros,  this  barony 
having  been  cieated  1264,  but  after  that 
of  Le  Despencer. 

Earls,  Viscounts,  Barons,  and  Baron¬ 
esses  ate  entitled  to  be  styled  ”  Right 
Honorable  a  Marquis  is  ”  Most 
Honorable,”  or  “  Most  Noble  and 
Puissant  Prince  a  Duke  is  “  Most 
Noble,”  or  ”  Most  High,  Potent,  and 
Noble  Prince.”  .All  peers  except 
barons  are  by  the  etiquette  of  heraldry 
regarded  and  st)  led  as  cousins  of  the 
sovereign.  Thus,  a  Viscount  or  an 
Earl  is  addressed  as,  ”  Our  light  trusty 
and  well-beloved  Cousin  a  Marquis 
as,  ”  Our  right  trusty  and  entirely  be¬ 
loved  Cousin  and  a  Duke  as,  ”  Our 
right  trusty  and  right  entirely  beloved 
Cousin.  ‘  ’ — Chambers's  Journal, 
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I,  tion  one  might  suppose  the  laboring 

classes  of  Europe  resembled  Issachar, 
Ordinary  histories  concern  them-  who  is  described  as  a  strong  ass  crouch- 
selves  so  little  with  the  mass  of  the  ing  down  between  two  burdens — a  strong 
people,  that  prior  to  the  French  Revolu-  ass  who  when  it  fell  had  only,  as  a 
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truculent  German  ruler  observed,  to  be 
whipped,  and  it  slowly  got  up  again,  and 
went  on  dragging  its  load. 

The  reverse  is  the  fact,  for  from  the 
moment  the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  was  proclaimed,  a  divine  discon* 
tent  set  in  ;  those  who  believed  the  mes¬ 
sage  could  no  longer  rest  satisfied  with 
things  as  they  were,  but  by  passive  or 
active  opposition  did  what  in  them 
lay  to  establish  the  reign  of  Justice  on 
earth.  “  This  man,”  said  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees,  “  stirreth  up  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  verily  the  charge  was  true. 

St.  Chrysostom  has  in  a  few  vigorous 
touches  depicted  the  storm  which  the 
apostolic  preaching  aroused  in  the 
Roman  world.  What  greater  incentive 
to  revolution  than  to  proclaim  a  king¬ 
dom  of  righteousness  among  people  so 
crushed  by  unjustice  as  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Roman  Empire  ?  Restrained  for 
a  time  by  a  very  decided  apostolic  in¬ 
junction,  and  a  firm  belief  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  coming  of  the  King  to  deliver  His 
saints  and  establish  His  kingdom  upon 
earth,  the  first  believers  refrained  from 
social  and  political  action  ;  but  when 
the  hope  of  His  second  advent  became 
more  vague  and  a  sense  of  their  ever- 
increasing  numbers  took  possession  of 
the  Church,  an  agitation  seems  to  have 
set  in  which,  like  some  great  ground- 
swell,  made  the  Roman  Empire  heave 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  Trembling 
and  doubtful  in  what  direction  to  turn 
the  helm  of  State,  the  authorities  at  one 
moment  caress  the  new  influence  and  at 
another  try  to  terrorize  it.  Marvellous 
edicts  in  favor  of  the  weak,  the  mean, 
the  miserable,  alternate  with  a  series  of 
relentless  persecutions  against  Christians; 
both  lines  of  policy,  alien  to  the  haughty 
but  tolerant  spirit  of  ancient  Rome, 
abundantly  prove  the  truth  of  what  I 
have  advanced  ;  but  those  who  have 
penetrated  further  into  the  subject  affirm 
that  there  was  at  least  one  insurrection 
in  Gaul  that  was  distinctly  Christian. 

It  is  a  horrible  thing  to  reflect  on  the 
history  of  Christ’s  poor  since  His  relig¬ 
ion  has  been  patronized  by  the  ruling 
classes.  Consider  the  way  the  Nor¬ 
mans,  those  “  born  rulers,”  treated  the 
peasantry.  Their  tyranny  was  so  impos¬ 
sible  to  endure,  that  the  laborers  began 
to  confederate  with  a  view  to  a  common 
protection.  Raoul,  uncle  of  the  young 


Duke  of  Normandy,  sent  out  spies  in 
every  direction,  and  in  one  day  arrested 
all  the  leaders.  “  Without  any  trial,  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  inquiry,  he  inflicted  upon 
them  mutilations  or  atrocious  tortures  ; 
of  some  he  put  out  the  eyes,  of  others 
he  cut  off  the  hands  or  feet  ;  some  had 
their  legs  burned,  otheis  were  impaled 
alive  or  had  melted  lead  poured  over 
them.”  And  according  to  a  well-known 
passage  in  the  ”  Saxon  Chronicle”  un¬ 
der  the  year  1137,  atrocities  such  as 
could  only  be  equalled,  supposing  the 
darkest  crimes  ever  imagined  concerning 
the  Inquisition  to  be  true,  these  horrors 
the  English  poor  suffered  in  ”  the  cas¬ 
tles  filled  with  devils  and  evil  men.” 

An  ancient  drawing  exists  illustrating 
a  legend  called  “  The  Vision  of  Henry 
I.”  Laboring  men  surround  the  king’s 
bed,  armed  with  scythes,  spades,  and 
pitchforks.  The  sleeper  points  with  his 
bare  finger  upward,  as  if  he  would  indi¬ 
cate  the  only  direction ‘in  which  such 
clamorers  are  ever  heard  ;  but  the 
peasants  look  determined.  Their 
leader,  a  little  man,  holds  up  a  charter  ; 
another,  with  a  woebegone  face,  dilates 
on  the  miseries  they  suffer  ;  while  a 
stolid  young  chuil  waits  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  pitchfork  in  hand.  A  ”  coward 
conscience”  has  been  the  real  cause  of 
the  long  series  of  ”  reigns  of  terror”  by 
which  Christ’s  suffering  poor  have  been 
kept,  like  trembling  sheep,  the  per¬ 
petual  prey  of  generation  after  gener¬ 
ation  of  wolves. 

But  the  oppressors,  instead  of  repent¬ 
ing,  thought  to  buy  off  the  justice  of 
Heaven  as  they  could  that  of  earth.  The 
Christian  clergy  were  admitted  to  the 
best  half  of  the  plunder,  and  became 
and  have  contiruied  for  ages  fanatical 
supporters  of  power  and  property.  The 
laity,  however,  alarmed  at  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  land  was  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  Church,  and  at  the 
Papal  assumption  of  Universal  Domin¬ 
ion,  gave  their  support  to  a  principle 
of  which  they  did  not  see  the  mean¬ 
ing.  Wiclif’s  doctrine  of  ”  Domin¬ 
ion”  proved  the  axe  laid  to  the  root 
of  the  tree,  not  only  of  clerical  but  also 
of  lay  assumption.  “  Dominion,”  said 
Wiclif,  “  can  in  its  highest  and  purest 
sense  belong  to  God  alone.  He  deals 
it  out  to  men  in  their  several  stations 
and  offices  on  condition  of  obedience  to 
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His  commandments  ;  mortal  sin,  there¬ 
fore,  breaks  the  link  and  deprives  man 
of  his  authority.  .  .  .  Thus  no  one  in  a 
state  of  mortal  sin  has,  in  strict  right, 
either  priesthood  or  lordship,  a  principle 
which  applies  of  course  to  every  human 
being.”  Wiclif  students  tell  us  that 
there  was  nothing  on  which  he  wrote 
more  fully  than  this  same  doctrine  of 
Dominion,  and  it  is  clear  that  no  part 
of  his  system  had  greater  influence  on 
the  subsequent  history  of  Europe. 

To  assert  that  Dominion  was  founded 
on  Grace  and  depended  on  its  preserva¬ 
tion,  was  to  cut  at  the  root  of  hereditary 
right  in  political  sovereignty,  and  of  all 
these  acquired  and  permanent  rights 
upon  which  the  hierarchies  in  Church 
and  State  are  founded. 

That  this  is  no  exaggeration  may  be 
seen  by  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of 
the  great  Hussite  war  in  Bohemia. 
Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  John 
Huss  was  the  champion  of  Wiclif’ s  doc¬ 
trine  in  Bohemia,  and  especially  of  that 
on  Dominion.  "  If,”  he  said,  before 
the  Council  of  Constance,  ”  a  bishop 
or  a  prelate  is  in  mortal  sin,  he  is  no 
longer  pope,  bishop,  or  prelate  ;  still 
more,  if  a  king  is  in  mortal  sin,  he  is 
not  truly  a  king  before  God.”  The 
phrase  was  hardly  out  of  his  mouth  than 
the  prelates  rose,  crying,  ”  Call  the 
king,  this  concerns  him.”  Huss  was 
made  to  repeat  his  words.  Sigismund 
listened  and  stolidly  remarked  that  no 
one  was  without  sin  ;  the  Cardinal  of 
Cambrai,  whose  wits  were  sharper, 
cried,  “  What,  is  it  not  enough  for  you 
to  overthrow  the  Church  ?  do  you  wish 
to  attack  kings?”  All  saw  that  the 
doctrine  was  revolutionary.  ”  Away 
with  such  a  fellow  ;  it  is  not  fit  that  he 
should  live.”  The  Bohemian  people, 
who  had  also  understood  its  import, 
uttered  a  cry  of  indignation,  and  their 
great  general,  John  Zizka,  resolved  to 
avenge  their  martyr. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  Bohemian 
peasants  who  flocked  to  his  banner  was 
so  intense,  that  the  learned  of  the  time 
could  find  no  better  explanation  for  the 
phenomenon  that  a  conjunction  of  the 
stars.  It  soon  appeared,  however,  to  be 
no  question  of  astrology,  but  the  j!>iled- 
up  force  of  the  Christian  conscience, 
suddenly  delivered  by  Wiclif’ s  doctrine, 
seeking  to  sweep  out  of  Bohemia  the 


falsehoods  of  feudalism.  In  a  little 
time,  therefore,  the  war  became  a  civil 
one,  and,  under  the  names  of  Utraquists 
and  Tabofites,  was  opened  up  the  old 
strife  between  the  oppressors  and  the 
oppressed. 

To  the  wonderful  camp  on  Mount 
Tabor  the  peasants  came  in  thousands, 
bringing  with  them  in  great  wagons  their 
aged  parents,  their  wives  and  children, 
and  all  their  household  goods.  They 
believed  a  new  era  was  about  to  open,  in 
which  there  would  be  no  more  crimes 
nor  abominations,  no  more  lies  nor  per¬ 
fidies,  where  there  would  no  longer  be 
different  ranks  or  dignities  among  men  ; 
where  property  would  be  abolished,  and 
the  human  race  delivered  forever  from 
work,  misery,  and  hunger  ;  where  the 
difference  between  the  learned  and  the 
ignorant  would  cease,  for  all  would 
equally  be  disciples  of  the  oaviour,  and 
the  Eternal  Truth  would  shine  upon  all  ; 
where  the  wicked  would  repent  of  their 
wickedness,  so  that  the  Bible  and  the 
Atonement  would  no  longer  be  neces¬ 
sary,  since  all  mankind  would  be  saved. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exceed  the 
thoroughness  of  the  doctrine  of  equality 
as  held  by  the  Taboiites.  It  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  that  of  the  later  French  Revolu¬ 
tionists,  for  it  taught  that  a  woman  was 
equal  to  a  man.  Grace  elevated  all  to 
the  same  level. 

The  movement  was  so  universal  that 
the  wealthy  classes  were  in  dismay.  In 
i42r  the  Commune  of  Prague,  under 
their  leader  John  of  Zelew,  obtained  a 
majority  in  the  city  council.  ”  Noble 
city  of  Prague,”  wrote  a  chronicler  ;  “  it 
was  not  the  lower  classes  who  formerly 
governed  thee.  Now  the  citizens,  the 
best  known  by  their  birth,  their  riches 
and  their  virtues,  are  put  to  death  or 
exiled,  while  tailors,  shoemakers,  work¬ 
ing  men  of  all  kinds,  fill  the  council  ; 
strangers  even  are  found  there  ;  peas¬ 
ants,  who  have  come  from  no  one  knows 
where.”  However,  the  wealthy  and 
virtuous  class  knew  how  to  deal  with 
such  adversaties.  Allying  themselves 
with  a  portion  of  the  radicals,  they  ob¬ 
tained  the  majority  at  the  next  elections. 
John  of  Zelew  was  then  invited  to  a 
conference  with  the  council  ;  he  went, 
and  found  himself  caught  in  a  trap  ;  he 
and  his  ten  companions  being  executed 
there  and  then. 
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The  civil  war  went  on  until  the  deci¬ 
sive  battle  of  Lepau,  when  the  people 
were  thoroughly  defeated  ;  their  great 
captain,  Procopius  Magnus,  a  former 
monk,  fell  surrounded  by  his  officers, 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  his  army.  A 
few  hundred  fugitives,  made  prisoners 
during  the  next  few  days,  were  traitor¬ 
ously  burnt. 

Thus  the  lords  of  Bohemia  came  out 
victorious  from  this  great  struggle,  and 
the  fetters  were  bound  tighter  than  ever 
on  the  necks  of- the  people.  In  place  of 
the  equality  of  all  human  beings,  and 
the  emancipation  of  women  proclaimed 
by  the  Taborites,  the  Catholic  and 
Utraquist  oligarchy  based  their  parlia¬ 
ment  on  the  suffrages  of  a  few  hundred 
families  ;  even  the  ancient  customs  of 
the  old  Bohemian  nobility  were  gradu¬ 
ally  set  aside  in  favor  of  the  idea  of  an 
“  eldest  son,”  of  “  the  captivity”  of  a 
married  woman  to  her  husband,  and  of 
the  right  of  a  brother  to  dispose  of  his 
sisters  either  in  marriage  or  in  a  convent. 

The  people,  politically  ruined,  turned 
for  consolation  to  the  s  ,urce  which  had 
inspired  all  their  efforts,  and  He  in 
whom  they  had  trusted  did  not  leave 
them  comfortless.  A  poor  man,  Peter 
of  Chilcicky,  received  a  view  of  Chris¬ 
tian  truth  than  which  few  ever  ap¬ 
proached  nearer  the  spirit  of  teaching 
of  the  discourses  by  the  Lake  of  Gen- 
nesaret. 

Chilcicky  was  opposed  to  all  dogma, 
all  power,  all  war.  “  Love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself,”  was  the  essence  of 
his  teaching.  He  objected  to  every  at¬ 
tempt  to  defend  the  truth  by  the  sword. 
The  Gospel,  he  said,  could  only  conquer 
by  love.  The  Church  must  disembar¬ 
rass  itself  from  all  power,  all  wealth, 
from  every  tie  which  binds  it  to  the 
earth.  Power  both  in  Church  and  State 
was  of  pagan  origin,  and  therefore  no 
Christian  man  could  accept  any  public 
charge  or  power.  Equality  ought  so  to 
prevail  among  Christians  in  the  presence 
of  good,  of  faith,  of  charity,  that  they 
do  not  recognize  royalty,  nor  public 
functions,  nor  any  titles,  nor  distinc¬ 
tions.  In  religious  matters  the  laws 
emanating  from  Pope  or  Emperor  were 
not  obligatory.  “  I  have  already  said,” 
he  wrote  in  the  ”  Sit’viry”  (the  Net  of 
the  Faith),  “  that  class  distinctions  are 
Niw  SiRiBs.— VoL.  XL.,  No.  2 


the  body  of  Antichrist,  as  well  as  these 
municipalities  and  these  coats-of-arms 
where  one  feels  the  inspiration  of 
Satan.” 

The  people,  he  taught,  ought  not  to 
pay  either  taxes,  tribute,  dues,  interest, 
nor  to  perform  the  forced  labor.  The 
true  Christian,  however,  cannot  demand 
justice  from  the  Royal  Courts,  or  seek 
their  protection.  To  do  so  is  to  put 
one’s  confidence  and  hope  in  a  man,  and 
to  seek  to  be  avenged  by  force.  To  sup¬ 
port  outrages  with  resignation,  to  suffer 
persecution,  and  to  forget  them,  such  is 
the  duty  of  every  religious  man.  In  his 
view,  war  was  murder,  and  its  continu¬ 
ance  had  the  effect  of  turning  a  whole 
people  into  a  nation  of  assassins.  He 
wished  that  criminals  should  not  be  pun¬ 
ished  but  converted,  and  the  severest 
penalty  he  would  admit  was  banishment 
from  the  country. 

His  writings  drew  around  him  a  crowd 
of  disciples  at  Chelcice,  and  afterward 
at  Kunvald  (1457).  They  called  them¬ 
selves  Brethren  of  the  Law  of  Christ,  or 
the  United  Brethren.  Soon  they  spread 
into  Moravia,  into  Silesia,  into  Branden¬ 
burg,  and  into  Poland.  Without  any 
apparent  means  their  agents  travelled 
everywhere  ;  their  poverty,  obscurity, 
democratic  sympathies,  assisting  their 
object  to  an  extent  money  and  organizing 
energy  can  never  attain. 

U.\ 

In  Sebastian  Brandt’s  once  popular 
book,  “  The  Ship  of  Fools,”  the  first 
edition  of  which  appeared  in  1494,  the 
author  complains  ”  of  the  arrogance  and 
pride  of  the  rude  men  of  the  countrey.” 
Nothing  can  more  forcibly  set  forth  the 
rise  of  the  people  in  the  fifteenth  century 
than  the  tirade  of  this  excellent  imperial 
councillor.  The  Crusades,  the  renas¬ 
cence  of  pagan  leaning,  the  rise  of  com¬ 
merce,  and  the  discovery  of  new 
worlds,  the  invention  of  printing  and  of 
gunpowder,  and  even  the  Black  Death, 
all  fought  like  the  stars  in  their  courses 
against  feudalism.  If  in  the  midst  of 
the  revolution  caused  by  these  important 
events  the  serf  not  only  dragged  his  head 
out  of  the  collar,  but  sometimes  became 
grasping  and  usurious,  who  was  to  blame 
but  the  society  that  set  him  the  exam¬ 
ple  ? 

Side  by  side  with  Brandt’s  satire  on 
13 
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“  the  rude  men  of  the  countrey,”  one 
ought  to  study  what  the  legists  say  of 
the  condition  of  these  rude  men  while 
these  changes  were  going  on,  a  condi¬ 
tion  which  continued  in  some  countries 
for  centuries  later.  In  his  ”  Histoire 
des  Paysans,'*  M.  Eugene  Bonnemere 
quotes  Renaudon  as  naming  no  less  than 
ninety-seven  seignorial  rights  which  the 
lords  in  various  places  claimed  as  due 
from  the  enfranchised  serfs.  These  ex¬ 
actions  varied  from  pettifogging  claims 
on  the  honey  that  the  villein’s  bees  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  lord’s  flowers,  on  the 
rain-water  that  ran  down  the  ruts  of  the 
roads,  or  for  the  dust  the  herds  made  in 
going  from  one  pasture  to  another,  until 
they  reached  what  was  nothing  but 
organized  pillage  in  the  right  called  de~ 
prise  de  gUe  ei  de  pom’oirie.  What  the 
lords  left,  the  clergy  took  ;  there  was 
hardly  a  circumstance  in  life  out  of 
which  the  latter  did  not  extract  a  fee. 

Under  such  a  load  of  exactions  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  French  peasants 
thought  freedom  no  boon,  and  that  their 
king,  Louis  X.  (1315),  had  to  goad  them 
by  insults  and  taxes  to  accept  his  gener¬ 
ous  offers  to  permit  them  to  purchase 
their  enfranchisement  by  "  paying  a 
sufficient  recompense  for  the  emolu¬ 
ments  which  their  continuance  in  servi¬ 
tude  was  able  to  bring  him  or  his  suc¬ 
cessors.”  This  system  of  exaction,  in¬ 
stead  of  lessening  grew  heavier  with 
each  generation.  The  discovery  of 
gunpowder  so  altered  mediaeval  warfare 
that  a  different  mode  of  fortification 
had  to  be  adopted,  the  expense  of  which 
was  extracted  from  the  villein.  A  sense 
of  the  terrible  debt  owing  to  the  peas¬ 
ants,  the  ages  of  wrong  during  which 
they  had  been  treasuring  up  their  wrath, 
rendered  the  lord  afraid  to  put  arms 
into  their  hands ;  he  was  therefore 
obliged  to  employ  mercenaries,  a  class 
of  professional  fighters  who  were  the 
scourge  of  Europe.  ”  Better,”  said 
the  German  proverb,  “the  Turk  and 
the  pestilence  united  than  the  Lans¬ 
quenet.” 

If  we  want  to  realize  the  condition  of 
the  laboring  classes  in  these  last  days  of 
feudalism,  we  ought  to  read  the  com¬ 
plaint  of  the  poor  commons  and  laborers 
of  France  given  by  Monstrelet,  in  his 
Chronicles,  commencing  with  a  doleful 
Hilas !  hilas  !  hilas  !  helas  !  and  in 


which  they  cry  to  all  the  classes  above 
them  to  regard  their  visages  sipitinuxet 
si  palleSy  and  their  limbs  which  are  no 
longer  able  to  sustain  them.  As  they 
go  from  house  to  house  every  one  tells 
them  God  will  provide.  ”  Alas  !”  they 
cry,  “  we  are  not  dogs,  but  Christians, 
and  in  God  we  are  all  brothers  !” 

Little  chance  had  the  laborer  in  mak¬ 
ing  his  appeal  on  such  grounds.  For  if 
the  agonies  of  feudalism  had  rendered 
its  “  rude  men  of  the  countrey”  ”  inso¬ 
lent,”  and  changed  some  of  the  trem¬ 
bling  “  gaspers”  into  greedy  ”  grasp¬ 
ers,”  it  had  produced  in  the  wealthier 
classes  a  kind  of  delirium.  A  glance  at 
the  fashions  of  the  age  is  sufficient.  A 
bal  masque  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  a  con¬ 
gregation  of  fiends  ;  such  is  the  effect  of 
its  civil  and  military  costume.  Brandt 
says  : 

”  Some  theyr  neckes  charged  with  cokrs  and 
chaynes. 

As  golden  withythes :  theyr  fingers  full  of 
ringes, 

Theyr  neckes  naked  :  almost  to  the  raynes, 
Theyr  sleeves  blasinge  lyke  a  cranys  wmges.” 

Add  to  this,  tight-fitting  hose  coming 
up  over  the  haunches,  the  two  halves  of 
the  body  being  of  different  and  incon¬ 
gruous  colors,  Absalom-like  curls,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  jaunty  hat  with  a  pea¬ 
cock’s  feather,  shoes  snouted  with  a 
metal  pike,  a  finger  long,  looking  up¬ 
ward,  and  ugliness  inconceivable,  wear¬ 
ing  over  them  a  clog  also  snouted  and 
piked,  these  courtiers  of  the  fifteenth 
century  looked  more  like  great  winged 
insects  than  men.  Every  one,  says 
Brandt,  dressed  above  their  station,  and 
many  mortgaged  their  land  or  sold  it 
outright  to  keep  up  these  outrageous 
fashions 

The  military  costume  seemed  ex¬ 
pressly  devised  to  terrorize.  The  hel¬ 
mets  were  in  some  cases  arranged  so  as 
to  give  their  wearers  the  appearance  of 
a  grimacing  monster,  in  others  a  horri¬ 
fying  effect  was  produced  by  surmount¬ 
ing  them  with  all  kinds  of  outrageous 
forms,  colored  brilliantly,  and  rendered 
dazJing  by  long  mantlets  streaming  and 
curling.  There  is  a  battle  by  Uccello 
in  the  Louvre  in  which  the  head-dresses 
of  the  combatants  dance  about  on  the 
black  background  like  great  Chinese 
lanterns.  The  whole  harness  was  in 
keeping  ;  if  the  feet  did  not  look  like  a 
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ponderous  wedge,  they  took  the  form  of 
a  vulture’s  claw. 

These  “  hollow  devils”  did  not  ex¬ 
press  the  character  of  every  one  who 
shut  himself  up  in  them,  but  they  were 
typical  of  a  ruling  class,  who  wished  to 
make  the  world  believe  that  at  a  push 
they  were  all  capable  of  atrocities  such 
as  those  committed  by  the  bastard  of 
Vauru,  who,  commanding  for  the  Dau¬ 
phin  at  Meaux,  had  an  elm  near  the 
moat  of  that  city  on  wliich  were  always 
swinging  from  eighty  to  a  hundred 
corpses,  mostly  insurgent  peasants. 

III. 

At  the  very  time  that  Savonarola  began 
to  withstand  Lorenzo  de’  Medici,  telling 
him  that  the  Lord  spares  no  one,  and 
has  no  fear  of  the  princes  ot  the  earth, 
the  first  drops  of  the  coming  storm  fell 
in  Germany.  The  opening  act  of  the 
great  rising  of  the  German  peasants  oc¬ 
curred  in  1491,  at  Kempten,  in  Suabia. 
Two  years  later  their  famous  league  of 
the  Bundschuh  was  formed.  The  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  peasant’s  shoe  as  their  cogni¬ 
zance  was  a  stroke  of  genius,  full  of  hu¬ 
mor  and  the  most  touching  truth.  The 
confederate  peasants  held  nocturnal 
meetings  on  the  summit  of  the  Hungers- 
berg,  one  of  the  highest  mountains  in 
the  Vosges.  In  1502  the  Bundschuh 
appeared  in  the  See  of  Spire,  where  seven 
thousand  peasants  rose,  declaring  that 
they  wished  to  be  as  free  as  the  Swiss. 
Both  these  risings  failed  through 
treachery,  and  their  leaders  were  exe¬ 
cuted. 

In  a  short  time  the  insurrection  broke 
out  again  at  Lehn,  not  far  from  Freiburg 
in  Bavaria.  Its  leader  selected  emis¬ 
saries  among  the  wandering  mendicants, 
who  induced  the  peasants  of  Elsass,  of 
the  Mark  of  Baden,  of  the  Black  Forest, 
and  of  a  great  part  of  Suabia,  to  declare 
for  the  Bundschuh.  They  held  their 
meetings  in  the  valley  of  the  Kinzig,  an 
affluent  of  the  Rhine  in  Wiirtemberg, 
and  issued  a  manifesto  in  which  their 
complaints  and  their  demands  touch¬ 
ing  the  woods,  pasture-lands,  hunting- 
grounds  and  fisheries,  were  clearly 
stated.  However,  they  too  were  put 
down,  and  their  leaders,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  chief,  who  escaped,  suf¬ 
fered  death. 

It  was  in  the  realm  of  the  dissolute 


Duke  Ulrich,  of  Wiittemberg,  that  the 
next  revolutionary  society  was  formed. 
The  confederates  admitted  into  their  so¬ 
ciety  only  working  men,  day  laborers, 
and  small  proprietors,  as  they  feared  the 
middle  classes  more  than  the  great 
nobles.  All  of  a  sudden  six  thousand 
p>easants  appeared  in  arms  in  the  valley 
of  Rems.  Duke  Ulrich,  finding  his 
threat  to  whip  them  home  had  no  effect, 
obtained  the  support  of  the  middle 
classes  by  certain  concessions,  and  then 
fell  on  the  peasants.  He  gave  up  entire 
communes  to  be  pillaged  by  the  lans¬ 
quenets,  who  burned  the  cottages,  vio¬ 
lated  the  women,  and  compelled  the  men 
to  choose  between  kneeling  abjectly,  or 
having  their  legs  cut  off  with  a  scythe. 
Any  one  who  knew  of  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Poor  Conrad  and  did  not 
denounce  him,  be  he  father  or  brother, 
was  to  be  put  to  death. 

This  happened  in  1510  ;  before  ten 
years  had  passed  away  Luther,  like  an¬ 
other  Prospero,  had  said  the  word  that 
unchained  the  storm.  It  was  one  of 
those  propitious  moments  when  the 
powerful  seem  to  have  the  making  of  a 
new  world  in  their  own  hands.  Ulrich 
von  Hulten  and  his  friend  Franz  von 
Sickingen,  vainly  attempting  to  seize  the 
opportunity,  were  defeated  ;  both  died 
soon  after,  Sickengen  of  his  wounds, 
Hutten  apparently  of  chagrin. 

The  cause  of  justice  which  these  great 
men  had  tried  to  make  that  of  Germany 
fell  once  more  into  the  hands  of  the 
poor  and  ignorant.  A  few  months  after 
Hutten’s  death  the  peasants  formed  the 
confederation  called  the  Evangelical 
Brotherhood. 

Not  far  from  the  borders  of  Bohemia 
is  the  little  town  of  Zwickau.  Here,  dur¬ 
ing  Luther’s  confinement  in  the  Wart- 
burg,  arose  the  sect  of  the  Anabaptists. 
This  movement,  which  puzzled  and  in¬ 
furiated  Luther,  and  through  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  which  he  finally  lost  the  greater 
part  of  his  influence,  is  not  difflcult  to 
understand.  Luther  had  hailed  the  Bible 
as  a  charter  of  deliverance  from  the 
tyranny  of  Roman  superstition  ;  the 
Anabaptists  hailed  the  doctrine  of  the 
inward  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a 
deliverance  from  the  oppression  of  Luth¬ 
eran  teaching.  Both  were  steps  in  the 
assertion  of  individual  liberty,  both  were 
fraught  with  danger,  but  especially  that 
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of  the  Anabaptists,  because  it  was  the  of  the  Spirit  ;  such  words  as  priests  and 
profounder,  the  more  universal  truth,  clergy  would  no  longer  l>e  heard.  This 
Luther  by  his  roughness  liardened  the  doctrine  worked  on  Miinzer  like  the  in¬ 
hearts  of  these  seekers  after  truth,  and  terior  fires  in  a  volcanic  land.  The 
turned  mysticism  into  fanaticism,  and  a  mingled  ore  and  dross  soon  burst  forth 
desire  for  justice  into  a  cry  for  ven-  in  destructive  lava.  Miinzer  preached 
geance.  He  had  delivered  the  people  a  social  revolution, 
from  the  priests,  but  now  he  wanted  to  And  he  was  but  a  type  of  Germany 
hand  them  over  to  the  custody  of  the  itself,  for  the  whole  land  was  soaked 
theologians.  They  cried  out  by  the  with  this  same  doctrine  and  believed 
voice  of  the  Anabaptists  that  they  would  implicitly  in  it.  The  various  sects  in 
have  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  the  Catholic  Church  reproached  each 
that  they  would  be  guided  by  the  Spirit  other  with  it,  their  guilt  being  exactly  in 


of  God,  fur  in  that  alone  would  there  be 
liberty. 

The  founders  of  Anabaptism  were 
Nicholas  Storch  and  Max  Thomas, 
variously  described,  but  who  probably 
were  cloth-makers  ;  Max  Stubner,  at  one 
time  a  student  lodging  with  Melanch- 
thon,  and  Thomas  Miinzer. 

Born  exactly  three  centuries  before 
the  terrible  year  of  vengeance,  Miinzer 
is  the  prophet  of  Revolution.  As  his 
birthplace,  the  Hartz  Mountains,  it  is 
only  when  seen  in  the  gathering  storm, 
or  when  the  damp  mists  of  fanaticism 
ascending,  the  great  spectre  of  insurrec¬ 
tion  surged  above  a  nature  supposed  to 
be  the  peculiar  abode  of  diabolic  influ¬ 
ence,  that  Miinzer  appears  grand.  Vet 
this  thorny,  irritable,  lestless  man,  had, 
as  his  native  hills,  a  head  of  granite  and 
a  heart  full  of  precious  ore.  He  loved 
truth,  justice,  and  the  Cause  of  the  Poor 
with  a  passionate  vindictiveness  which 
rendered  him  guilty  of  the  very  errors 
he  most  detested.  His  father  had  been 
hanged  by  the  Graf  von  Stolberg,  for 
what  reason  does  not  appear.  Nor  are 
we  told  how  he  came  to  be  a  priest  and 
a  reformer.  He  was  at  first  a  follower 
of  the  Wittenberg  school,  but  finding 
Luther’s  doctrine  of  inspiration  too  nai- 
row,  he  set  up  the  standard  of  revolt. 
The  idea  of  a  permanent  inspiration  led 
him  to  study  the  works  of  Joachim  of 
Calabria,  who  in  the  middle  age  had 
been  regarded  as  a  prophet.  They 
taught  a  doctrine  which  was  afterward 
mysteriously  described  as  “the  Eternal 
Gospel.”  It  spoke  of  the  reign  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  when  the  letter  of  human 
erudition  would  pass  away,  and  the 
Spirit  would  Himself  write  his  words  on 
men’s  hearts,  so  that  a  true  society  of 
brothers  and  sisters  would  arise,  the 
godly  among  men  becoming  the  organ 


proportion  to  the  light  and  heat  of  their 
faith.  The  Franciscans  were  probably 
the  most  inclined  to  believe  with 
Joachim  of  Calabria,  and  although  the 
old  and  the  new  sects  were  often  bitter 
foes,  there  was  at  bottom  a  profound 
unity  in  the  work  of  the  Franciscans, 
the  Lollards,  the  Beghards  and  the  Huss¬ 
ites.  It  was  through  their  common  in¬ 
fluence  that  Germany  was  so  saturated 
by  a  doctrine  which  was  no  other  than 
that  of  the  Eternal  Gospel,  and  which 
after  all  is  no  misnomer. 

For  in  reality  this  Eternal  Gospel  is 
but  the  quintessence  of  the  Bible.  And 
at  this  very  moment,  1522-23,  Luther’s 
translations  of  the  New  Testament  and 
of  the  Pentateuch  had  appeared  and 
were  l>eing  widely  made  known  to  a 
people  who,  up  till  then,  had  only  seen 
the  “  Biblia  Pauperum,”  a  sort  of  pict- 
ure-lxmk  of  Christian  doctrine. 

When  the  seething  heart  of  Germany 
heard,  as  something  almost  new,  of  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  free  com¬ 
monwealth  which  Moses  founded,  it 
must  have  responded  to  the  cry  of  the 
Psalmist  :  “1  rejoice  at  thy  word  as 
one  that  findeth  great  spoil.”  For  it 
was  great  spoil  indeed  to  find  that  God’s 
word  gave  them  the  right  to  a  far 
happier  and  nobler  society  than  that  in 
which  they  groaned.  The  Pentateuch 
told  them  of  a  state  of  which  the  Author 
was  no  other  than  the  Eternal  Himself, 
where  every  man  was  free,  and  where 
each  family  had  its  inalienable  right  in 
the  land. 

In  the  New  Testament  they  learnt 
that  those  among  whom  this  divine  com¬ 
monwealth  had  been  founded  had 
proved  unworthy,  and  another  people 
had  been  chosen,  taken  from  among  all 
nations.  No  words  could  exceed  in 
strength  those  of  the  New  Testament 
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when  it  spoke  of  the  honor  and  privilege 
of  this  elect  race.  Foreknown,  pre¬ 
destinated,  regenerated,  justified,  a 
chosen  generation,  an  holy  nation,  a 
peculiar  people,  kings  and  priests  unto 
God,  it  was  they  who  were  finally  to 
reign  on  the  earth. 

The  writings  of  Luther  and  other  of 
the  reformers,  disseminated  far  and 
wide  in  the  form  of  little  tracts  or  book¬ 
lets,  illustrated  with  cuts  by  Cranach, 
had  taught  thousands  of  poor  men  that 
this  high  honor  was  assured  to  those 
who  exercised  repentance  toward  God 
and  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
We  must  be  dull  indeed  if  we  cannot 
imagine  the  elevation  of  spirit  such  a 
faith  would  produce  in  any  man.  The 
children  of  generations  of  downtrodden 
serfs  needed  a  strong  tonic  to  enable 
them  to  struggle  with  the  descendants 
of  those  who  had  been  their  masters  for 
ages,  and  who  still  possessed  all  the 
wealth,  power,  and  culture  of  this  world. 

As  in  every  movement,  there  were 
two  sections — the  one  moderate,  averse 
to  the  sword,  wishing  to  conquer  by  en¬ 
durance  ;  the  other,  extreme  and  eager 
to  proclaim  the  war.  In  its  original  and 
final  phases  Anabaptism,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  its  maintenance  of  the  ordi¬ 
nances,  very  closely  resembled  the  views 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  But  at  this 
crisis  the  moderate  party  was  gradually 
drawn  into  the  vortex,  and  supported 
the  insurrection. 

Certain  Anabaptist  confessions  of 
faith  give  us  an  idea  of  the  beliefs  of  the 
two  sections  of  the  popular  party  ;  that 
of  the  most  peaceable  may  be  gathered 
from  the  principles  taught  by  Gabriel, 
who  was  a  disciple  of  Jacob  Hotter, 
founder  of  the  Herrnhuiter,  who  was  a 
disciple  of  Nicholas  Storch,  the  first  of 
the  mystics  of  Zwickau.  The  points  of 
the  Gabrielist  confession  of  faith  were  : 
— an  elect  people  ordained  to  reign  over 
the  earth  that  they  may  extirpate  evil  ; 
community  of  goods  :  no  alliance  with 
the  unregenerate  either  in  worship  or 
marriage  ;  adult  baptism  ;  the  Lord's 
Supper,  a  fraternal  communion  and 
memorial  of  Chiist’s  death  ;  faith,  a  gift 
of  God  ;  no  compulsion  in  matters  of 
faith  ;  prayer  worthless  unless  inspired  ; 
capital  punishment,  pleadings  in  courts 
of  law,  oaths,  all  absolute  power  incom 
patible  with  the  Christian  faith. 


Of  the  views  of  the  more  extreme 
party  we  have  a  summary  by  Melanch- 
thon,  their  enemy.  He  describes  them 
as  teaching  that  $in  is  not  in  infants  ; 
that  they  do  not  need  any  baptism  ;  that 
innate  weakness  is  not  sin,  sin  only  ex¬ 
isting  when  a  reasonable  man  tolerates 
and  favors  his  weaknesses  ;  that  every 
infant,  no  matter  whether  it  be  Turk  or 
Pagan,  enters  heaven  without  baptism, 
for  all  that  God  has  made  is  good  ;  that 
a  Christian  who  rules  by  the  sword  can 
neither  be  prince  nor  regent,  nor  exert 
any  authority  whatever  ;  that  Christians 
recognize  as  their  superiors  only  those 
who  are  servants  of  the  Word  of  God  ; 
that  a  Christian  ought  to  possess  no 
property,  but  live  in  fraternity  and  com¬ 
munity,  as  did  the  apostolic  society  ; 
that  there  can  be  no  marriage  between 
one  who  has  faith  and  one  who  has  not, 
such  a  marriage  being  prostitution. 

These  two  summaries  of  the  Ana¬ 
baptist  faith,  as  held  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  give  a  very  good  idea  of  its 
spirit.  But  they  are  undoubtedly  im¬ 
perfect,  and  are  rather  to  be  regarded 
as  accentuating  the  points  of  their  wit¬ 
ness  than  as  giving  a  full  account  of 
their  creed.  What  they  held  in  common 
with  other  Christians  was  not  the  least 
important  part  of  their  faith.  For  Ana- 
baptism  was  simply  the  outcome  in  the 
sixteenth  century  of  that  undercurrent 
of  Christian  faith  and  Christian  tradition 
which  had  probably  never  ceased  among 
the  oppressed  and  suffering  classes  since 
it  first  flowed  from  the  heart  and  the 
lips  of  the  Divine  Man  who  appeared  in 
the  form  of  a  poor  and  unlettered  Car¬ 
penter  of  Nazareth. 

In  this  very  doctrine  of  a  permanent 
inspiration,  the  Anabaptists  were  mani¬ 
festly  of  the  same  faith  as  Thomas  i 
Kempis,  Francis  of  Assisi,  and  Joachim 
of  Calabria,  while  they  appear  in  nearly 
all  particulars  the  direct  descendants  of 
the  Brethren  of  the  Unity,  the  Tabor- 
ites,  and  the  Lollards. 

This  faith,  which  has  been  filtering 
into  the  hearts  of  the  poor  and  suffering 
European  people  for  fifteen  centuries, 
and  which  had  burst  forth  time  after 
time  to  renovate  the  established  and 
visible  Church,  was  now  working  with 
such  power  that  the  people  felt  courage 
enough  to  demand  justice.  A  manifesto 
appeared  in  the  form  of  Twelve  Arti- 
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cles,  setting  forth  the  popular  griefs. 
The  first  Article  claimed  the  right  to 
elect  their  own  pastors  ;  the  second  an 
arrangement  of  the  tithes  in  the  spirit  of 
their  institution  in  the  Old  Testament ; 
the  third  is  a  good  specimen  of  the 
scope  and  spirit  of  the  whole  : 

“  In  the  third  place,  it  has  been  the  custom 
until  now  to  oblige  us  to  be  bondsmen,  which 
is  a  miserable  state  of  things,  seeing  that 
Christ,  by  His  oblivion-making  blood,  has  re¬ 
leased  and  ransomed  the  lowest  shepherd  as 
well  as  the  mightiest  potentate,  none  being  ex¬ 
cepted.  Therefoie,  it  is  written  in  the  Script¬ 
ures  that  we  are  free,  and  we  will  be  free. 
Not  that  we  will  have  no  magistrates  ;  that  is 
not  what  God  has  taught  us.  We  are  bound 
to  live  according  to  the  law,  and  not  in  wan¬ 
tonness  ;  to  love  the  Lord  our  God,  and  in 
our  neighbors  to  recognize  Him  ;  to  do  to 
them  all  we  would  have  done  to  ourselves,  as 
our  God  in  the  Supper  has  commanded  us  in  a 
parting  word." 

By  the  fourth  it  is  affirmed  to  be  con¬ 
trary  to  justice  and  chaiity  that  the  poor 
should  have  no  rigtrt  to  take  game  or 
catch  birds  or  fish  in  the  streams.* 
They  add  that  in  conformity  with  the 
Gospel,  those  who  have  bought  such 
rights  ought  to  receive  an  Indemnity. 
The  fifth  claims  the  woods  and  forests 
as  the  property  of  the  commune  ;  the 
sixth  complains  of  the  aggravation  of 
the  services  demanded — the  peasants 
would  snve  as  their  fathers  according 
to  the  Word  of  God  ;  the  seventh  re¬ 
quires  strict  maintenance  of  the  agree¬ 
ments  having  reference  to  rent  and 
taxes  ;  the  eight  suggests  a  tribunal  of 
arbitration  to  settle  differences  between 
the  lords  and  the  peasants  ;  the  ninth 
demands  impartiality  in  justice  and  the 
maintenance  of  old  customs  ;  the  tenth, 
that  fields  and  pasture-lands  taken  un¬ 
justly  from  the  commune  be  restored  ; 
that  the  tax  on  the  goods  of  deceased 
persons  should  cease,  as  weighing 
heavily  on  widows  and  orphans  ;  and, 
finally,  the  twelfth  declares  that  they 
will  give  up  any  of  the  Articles  proved 
not  to  accord  with  the  Gospel  and  the 
Word  of  God. 

This  manifesto  appealed  so  directly 
to  the  Christian  conscience  of  the  land, 
which  Luther  had  done  more  than  any 
before  him  to  awaken,  that  all  Germany 
— kings,  nobles,  peasants,  friends,  and 
enemies — looked  to  him  to  take  the 
position  of  arbiter. 

He  cannot  be  accused  of  wanting 


courage  at  this  supreme  moment,  or  of 
being  untrue  to  his  calling.  He  re¬ 
buked  the  tyranny  of  the  lords,  affirm¬ 
ing  that  they  had  no  one  to  thank  for 
the  terrible  eruption  which  threatened 
Germany  but  their  own  luxury  and 
pride.  “You  are,”  he  said,  “as 
secular  authorities,  butchers  and  blood¬ 
suckers  of  the  poor  people.  You  sacri¬ 
fice  everything  to  your  outrageous  pride, 
until  the  people  cannot  and  will  not  en¬ 
dure  you  any  longer.”  To  the  people 
he  spoke  more  tenderly,  admitting  the 
justice  of  many  of  their  claims,  but  as¬ 
suring  them  that  they  would  be  tenibly 
in  the  wrong  if  in  the  name  of  the 
Gospel  and  as  Christian  men  they 
thought  of  revolt.  “  The  Christian,” 
he  said,  ”  is  a  martyr  ;  it  is  his  business 
to  endure  all  wrongs  ;  cease,  then,  to 
talk  about  Christian  right,  and  say 
rather  that  it  is  natural  right  you  vindi¬ 
cate  ;  for  the  Christian  religion  com¬ 
mands  you  to  suffer  in  all  things  and  to 
complain  only  to  God.” 

So  far  Luther  was  right  ;  both  among 
Catholics  and  Heretics,  among  peasants 
as  well  as  among  princes,  all  kinds  of 
evil  had  come  from  contusing  the  laws 
of  the  visible  world  with  those  of  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven.  But  he  himself 
shows  how  deeply  this  error  is  implanted 
in  Christendom,  since  throughout  his 
remonstrance  he  falls  into  the  same 
mingling  of  the  two  spheres.  To  intro¬ 
duce  into  this  great  social  and  political 
struggle  one  of  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven  the  most  opposed  to  the  laws  of 
Nature  :  “  Resist  not  evil,  but  if  a  man 
strike  thee  on  the  one  cheek,  turn  to 
him  the  other  also  ;”\to  quote  texts  en¬ 
forcing  Christian  patience  on  men  en¬ 
during  a  load  of  injustice,  which  had 
crushed  the  life  out  of  them  and  their 
ancestors  for  ages  ;  to  cry,  “  To  suffer, 
to  suffer,  the  cross,  the  cross,  behold 
what  the  law  of  Christ  teacheth,”  was 
to  show  that  the  great  Doctor  of  the 
Bible  had  not  himself  understood  its 
teaching,  but  was  still  enthralled  in 
mediaeval  confusions. 

The  doctrine  of  Grace,  which  he  as 
well  as  all  great  Christian  teachers  in 
every  age  have  proclaimed,  ought  to 
have  made  it  clear  to  him  that  these  ad¬ 
monitions  of  the  New  Testament  were 
only  intended  for  those  who  have  re¬ 
ceived  grace  to  understand  and  obey 
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them  ;  and  that  to  represent  them  as 
binding  on  other  men  is  the  surest  way 
of  destroying  all  their  influence  in  the 
world.  His  remonstrance,  therefore, 
instinct  as  it  is  with  a  fervent  desire  for 
the  glory  of  God,  the  peace  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  the  welfare  of  its  oppressed 
people,  really  proposed  that  the  sword 
of  justice  should  be  sheathed,  and  that 
the  greatest  criminals  should  be  left  un¬ 
punished  simply  because  they  were 
the  masters.  It  was  endorsing,  at  a 
supreme  crisis  in  European  history, 
Wiclif’s  frightful  paradox,  “  God  must 
serve  the  I)evil.”  Anabaptism  of  the 
fiercer  type  was  the  reply  to  this  mon¬ 
strous  proposition,  and  is  another  in¬ 
stance  of  the  truth  of  the  words,  “  By 
thine  own  sins  will  I  correct  thee.” 

What  drove  the  Christian  conscience 
into  still  more  inextricable  confusion 
was  that  Luther  owed  his  extraordinary 
position  to  the  fact  that  he  had  taught 
with  unusual  force  the  doctrine  called 
“  Evangelical,”  and  had  therefore  in¬ 
tensified  the  idea  that  all  who  were  not 
justified  by  faith  were  the  thralls  of 
Satan,  more  or  less  his  instruments,  and 
certainly  doomed  to  perdition.  Were 
Christians  to  obey  such  men — were  they 
to  allow  their  rulers  to  snatch  the  very 
Bread  of  Life  out  of  their  mouths,  and 
so  force  them  and  their  children  into  the 
kingdom  of  darkness  ?  It  was  no  want 
of  charity  to  call  rulers  like  Ulrich  of 
Wurtemberg,  and  Pope  Alexander  IL, 
limbs  of  the  devil.  Could  St.  Paul's 
admonitions  not  to  resist  the  power  re¬ 
fer  to  such  ?  “The  Eternal  Gospel” 
offered  a  deliverance  from  this  dilemma. 
It  was  not  the  letter  of  a  former  inspira¬ 
tion,  but  a  present,  ever-living,  ever- 
teaching  Spirit  that  was  to  be  their 
guide.  Besides,  the  last  age  of  the  world 
had  come,  the  long-expected  Vindicator 
of  Divine  Justice  was  at  hand,  and  that 
time  the  Bible  prophecies  should  be 
ushered  in  by  a  great  war,  in  which  the 
saints  should  take  the  kingdom  and 
possess  it  for  ever  and  ever. 

This  idea  of  the  ”  Reign  of  the 
Saints,”  this  thought  that  the  time  was 
at  hand  when  Christ  would  take  unto 
Himself  His  great  power  and  reign,  and 
that  His  saints  were  to  prepare  the  way 
by  taking  a  two-edged  sword  in  their 
hand  and  executing  vengeance  on  the 
rulers  of  a  doomed  world,  was  the 


secret  source  of  the  strength  of  the  great, 
revolt  which  now  ensued.  Leaders 
arose,  generally  preachers  or  old 
soldiers  ;  but  every  class  in  society  was 
represented,  the  wealthy  middle  class 
by  the  desperado,  James  Rohrbach, 
familiarly  called  Jacquet,  the  per¬ 
petrator  of  “  the  Terror  at  Weinsberg  ;” 
the  higher  class  by  the  Chancellor 
Wendel  Hipler,  who  was  the  statesman 
of  the  movement ;  and  by  the  young 
noble,  Florian  Geyer  van  Geyersberg, 
its  Bayard. 

Who  can  touch  pitch  and  not  be 
defiled  ?  The  very  spirit  of  J ustice  itself 
cannot  work  through  human  nature 
without  the  Spirit  of  Love  having  to 
weep  over  much  outrageous  injustice 
and  many  acts  of  desperate  cruelty.  No 
movement  of  this  kind  has  ever  taken 
place  without  the  friends  of  Justice  find¬ 
ing  themselves  allied  with  brigands  and 
double-dyed  traitors.  If  the  com¬ 
mander-in-chief,  Goetz,  the  Knight  of 
the  Iron  Hand,  cannot  be  thus  stigma¬ 
tized,  he  at  least  had  no  real  sympathy 
with  his  army,  and  was  only  drawn  into 
the  movement  by  the  hatred  he  shared 
in  common  with  the  German  nobility 
against  the  clergy  and  the  burgher  class. 
Under  the  influence  of  leaders  like 
Jacquet,  the  w-ar  became  sanguinary  ; 
all  the  villagers  were  forced  to  join,  and 
the  peasant  hordes  ranged  over  Germany 
like  a  new  invasion  of  Huns  and  Goths. 
From  the  French  frontier  to  the  Danube 
all  Germany  was  up  :  there  were  at  least 
a  hundred  thousand  peasants  in  arms. 

A  moment  of  possible  victory  came 
when  the  peasant  armies  surrounded 
Seneschal  Georg,  the  general  of  the 
troops  of  the  Suahian  Confederation  ; 
but  it  was  lost,  and  quickly  after  the 
peasants  were  defeated  in  the  battle  of 
Bochlingen.  The  lords  took  signal 
vengeance,  and  in  expiation  of  the 
”  Terror,”  Weinsberg  was  set  on  fire. 
During  four  da)s  and  four  nights  a  sea 
of  flames  rose  toward  heaven.  Two 
thousand  people  saved  themselves  ;  but 
all  else — women,  children,  cattle,  and 
houses — fell  a  prey  to  the  devastating 
elements.  As  a  foreground,  Jacquet  and 
the  Black  Hofman,  the  Hecate  of  the 
war,  underwent  the  agony  of  being 
slowly  roasted. 

Mlinzer  was  in  despair,  and  his 
letters  and  his  manifestoes  are  the  wild 
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curses  of  a  man  who  knows  that  both  he 
and  his  cause  are  lost.  He  met  the 
German  princes  with  eight  thousand 
followers  at  Frankenhausen.  At  the 
end  of  an  hour  the  battle  was  lost,  and 
five  thousand  peasants  lay  dead  or 
wounded  on  the  field.  Miinzer  was 
taken,  and  after  being  tortured  was  put 
to  death.  On  the  scaffold  he  exhorted 
the  princes  who  were  present  to  be 
good,  ]ust  and  equitable  to  the  poor 
and  feeble,  often  to  read  the  Bible,  and 
especially  the  Book  of  Kings.  “  Do 
not  think,”  he  said,  “  this  will  last  for¬ 
ever.  One  day,  unless  you  are  en¬ 
lightened,  I  shall  be  avenged.  A  man 
like  me  does  not  die.” 

But  they  took  no  heed  of  the  prophet. 
The  peasants  were  slaughtered  by  heca¬ 
tombs.  The  Seneschal  Georg  travelled 
over  the  country  accompanied  by  twelve 
executioners.  From  Ulm,  where  the 
citizens  had  foreseen  the  demand  and 
had  apprenticed  persons  to  the  exe¬ 
cutioner's  art,  the  leader  of  its  mer¬ 
cenaries  ran  through  Suabia  and 
Franconia,  putting  all  to  death  who  fell 
into  his  power.  All  who  uttered  the 
word  “Gospel”  were  hanged;  this 
man,  Bcrthold  Archelin  by  name, 
boasted  that  he  had  hung  twenty  peas¬ 
ants  a  day.  No  doubt  the  'prentice 
hands  made  the  most  of  the  practice. 
The  Margrave  of  Baireuth  and  Anspach 
travelled  from  village  to  village  with 
moving  gibbets.  In  order  not  to  lose 
time,  he  generally  seized  the  first 
hundred  peasants  and  decapitated  or 
blinded  about  twenty,  cutting  off  the 
wrists  of  the  others.  But  nothing,  per¬ 
haps,  gives  a  more  terrible  idea  of  the 
horrible  brutality  of  the  soldiery  the 
German  nobles  employed  to  maintain 
their  power  than  the  fate  of  Miinzer’s 
wife,  a  poor  young  woman  of  humble 
birth.  On  the  eve  of  becoming  a 
mother,  she  was  dragged  into  the  camp 
of  the  Princes,  to  whom  she  had  been 
surrendered  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Mulhouse.  Exposed  to  every  outrage, 
she  asked  for  a  weapon  to  kill  herself. 
She  was  violated  in  the  presence  of  the 
army  and  died  on  the  spot. 

The  slaughter  of  the  sheep  did  not 
end  with  the  first  few  months  of  ven¬ 
geance.  Four  years  after  the  battle  of 
Frankenhausen,  Charles  V.  issued  a 
decree,  ordaining  that  every  Anabaptist, 


no  matter  of  what  sex  or  age.  must  be 
put  to  death  either  by  the  sword  or  by 
fire,  or  by  any  other  means,  and  without 
any  previous  judicial  inquiry.  After 
this,  Anabaptist  martyrdoms  are  con¬ 
tinually  occurring.  In  more  than  one 
case  the  victims  were  undoubtedly 
Chiistians  of  the  highest  order.  George 
Wagner,  who  suffered  at  Munich,  was  a 
man  of  such  irreproachable  conduct 
that  even  “  the  prince  was  dolorously 
affected  at  having  to  send  him  to  the 
stake.”  His  wife,  holding  her  children 
in  her  arms,  threw  herself  on  her  knees, 
and  begged  him  with  sobs  to  let  them 
save  his  life.  But  he,  “  turning  his 
eyes  toward  Heaven,  said,  “  My  Father 
many  things  here  below  are  dear  to  me. 
I  love  my  wife,  I  love  my  children,  my 
friends,  my  life ;  but  Thou  art  still 
more  dear  than  wife,  children,  friends, 
or  life.  Nothing  shall  separate  me  from 
Thy  love.  I  am  Thine,  body  and  soul. 
I  am  ready  to  die  for  Thee  and  the 
truth  :  Thou  alone  art  the  life.”  An¬ 
other  was  Balthasar  Hiibmeier,  who 
was  burned  at  Vienna,  in  1528  ;  his 
wife,  who  encouraged  him  at  the  stake, 
being  drowned  three  days  afterward  in 
the  Danube.  Hiibmeier,  a  pupil  of 
Dr.  Eck,  and  bne  time  professor  of 
Catholic  theology  at  Ingolstadt,  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  the  first  who 
taught  the  principle  of  universal  re¬ 
ligious  liberty.  In  this  he  was  cen¬ 
turies  before  his  age,  and  of  course  far 
in  advance  of  all  “the  Reformers,” 
who,  to  quote  the  words  of  Dr.  Schaff, 
in  his  “  History  of  the  Creeds,”  “  felt 
the  extermination  of  the  Anabaptists 
necessary  for  the  salvation  of  the 
churclily  Reformation  and  of  social 
order.”  Luther,  who  showed  more 
heart  than  Melanchthon,  writes  to  his 
brother-in-law  ;  “  It  is  a  lamentable 

thing  that  they  should  finish  up  in  this 
way  with  these  poor  people.  But  what 
is  to  be  dqne  ?  God  intends  that  it 
may  spread  a  terror  in  the  people. 
Otherwise,  Satan  would  do  worse  than 
the  princes  do  now.” 

IV. 

God  intends  that  it  may  spread  a  terror 
in  the  people.  Here  is  the  secret  of  the 
long  and  doleful  history  of  Christendom, 
ending  after  nineteen  centuries  in  its 
people  being  almost  entirely  alienated 
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from  that  which  the  Churches  teach  as 
the  Gospel. 

Poor  people,  it  is  sometimes  said  with 
surprise,  believe  they  will  go  to  heaven 
simply  because  they  have  suffered  so 
much  on  earth.  What  is  this  but  faith 
in  the  Justice  of  God  f 

This  obstinate  belief  in  a  final  reign 
of  Justice,  the  last  consolation  of  the 
poor  and  the  oppressed,  was  the  secret 
of  the  great  uprising  we  have  been  con¬ 
sidering,  and  this  was  why  they  hailed 
with  such  joy  the  first  proclamation  of 
the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven, 

When  the  outcasts  of  Jerusalem  found 
that  the  chief  object  that  Jesus  Christ 
had  was  to  proclaim  a  reign  of  Justice 
and  to  establish  it  on  earth  ;  when  they 
saw  that  with  Him  the  advantage  of  in¬ 
dividuals  was  only  regarded  as  it  helped 
to  establish  or  illustrate  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  ;  when  they  found  that  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  this  object  he  was  not  afraid  to 
rebuke  offenders — however  pious,  re¬ 
spectable,  or  highly  placed— faith  in 
God  and  man  once  more  rose  in  their 
hearts,  and  in  their  unwonted  joy  they 
made  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  resound 
with  the  cry  :  “  Blessed  is  the  King 
that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  ; 
Hosanna  in  the  highest  !*' 

Such  a  view  of  the  Gospel  will  not,  I 
am  conscious,  appeal  to  a  society  like 
ours,  based  on  the  idea  that  every  indi¬ 
vidual  necessarily  seeks  his  own  advan¬ 
tage.  What  consoles  the  oppressed 
masses  is  not  the  promise  of  personal 
profit,  even  when  it  takes  the  form  of 
eternal  felicity,  but  the  certainty  that 
Justice  will  be  vindicated. 

And  because  this  Gospel  of  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Heaven  is  not  preached  in  Eng. 
land,  Christians  have  not  recognized 
that  the  primary  object  of  their  calling 
is  that  they  should  at  all  cost  devote 
themselves  to  bringing  about  the  reign 
of  Justice  on  earth. 

I'o  do  so  would  doubtless  involve  the 
same  results  it  has  always  done.  For 
injustice  is  to  so  great  a  degree  the 


basis  of  our  society,  and  the  progress  of  ' 
injustice  is  so  rapid,  that  to  make  any 
real  stand  against  it  will  certainly  lead 
to  the  charge  of  stirring  up  the  people, 
and  possibly  to  a  fate  similar  to  His 
against  whom  this  accusation  was  first 
brought. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  there  was 
no  book  more  popular  than  "  The 
Vision  of  Piers  Plowman.”  The  Indi¬ 
vidual  Christian,  the  Poor  hard-working 
Man,  Human  Nature,  the  Church,  are 
all  represented  in  the  character  of  Piers 
Plowman,  and  by  a  profoundly  Chris¬ 
tian  thought,  Jesus  Christ  in  His  suffer¬ 
ing  and  humiliation  is  so  identified  with 
Piers  Plowman  that  the  poet  cannot  dis¬ 
tinguish  who  it  is  he  beholds.  In  the 
nineteenth  passus  he  falls  into  a  dream 
during  Mass  : 

“  ‘  And  sodeynly  me  mette 
That  Piers  the  Plowman 
Was  peyntcd  al  blody. 

And  com  in  with  a  cros 
Before  the  comune  people, 

And  right  lik  in  all  thynges 
To  oure  lord  Jhesus. 

“  ‘  .And  thanne  called  I  Conscience, 

To  kenne  me  the  sothe  ; 

Is  this  Jhesus  the  justere  quod  I, 
That  Jews  did  to  dethe  ? 

Or  is  it  Piers  the  Plowman 
Who  peynted  Hym  so  rede  ? 

uod  Conscience  and  kneeled  tho, 
his  arn  Piers  armes 
Hise  colours  and  his  cote  armure 
Ac  he  that  cometh  so  blody 
Is  Christ  with  his  cross, 

Conquerour  of  Christene.’  ” 

This  is  the  faith  that  has  ever  lain 
dormant  in  the  heart  of  the  people,  the 
faith  that  found  voice  and  action  in  the 
fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  and  again  in  our  own  times. 
If  that  faith  is  mute  to-day,  it  is  because 
there  is  no  heart  in  the  suffering  poor. 
The  rich  have  taken  from  them  their 
one  little  ewe  lamb — the  Gospel  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  have  offered 
them  in  its  place  a  changeling  they  do 
not  care  to  accept. — Contemporary  Re¬ 
view. 


AN  ENGLISH  PRINCESS. 

BY  JOHN  OLDCASTI.E. 

The  biography  of  the  Princess  Alice,  royal  mother,  has  at  last  been  given  to 
written  in  German  by  Dr.  Sell,  and  en-  the  English  reader.  While  the  task  of 
riched  by  the  letters  addressed  to  her  translation  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
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Princess  Christian,  we  published  in 
these  pages  many  of  the  most  memora¬ 
ble  of  those  letters  ;  but  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  in  so  doing  we  seriously 
discounted  the  interest  of  the  volume 
just  issued  by  Mr.  Murray.  To  whet 
and  not  to  satisfy  the  appetite  was  our 
hope  then,  as  it  still  is  in  the  supple¬ 
mentary  remarks  which  we  now  offer. 
For,  in  truth,  no  magazine  article,  and 
still  less  the  yet  more  fragmentary 
notices  which  every  newspaper  has 
printed,  exhaust,  or  even  adequately 
represent,  the  interest  of  the  volume  as 
a  whole. 

According  to  a  story  told  in  the 
studios,  Mr.  Millais  recently  said  of  a 
statue  by  Mr.  Thomycroft,  that  if  it 
were  broken  to  bits,  and  buried  on 
classic  ground,  the  Under  of  a  fragment 
at  some  future  day  would  proclaim  to 
the  world  the  discovery  of  a  new  tribute 
to  the  genius  of  an  ancient  Greek.  Yet 
if  all  the  parts  were  not  gathered 
together  into  a  perfect  whole,  history 
could  not  vouch  that  the  sculptor  owned 
that  mastery  of  proportion  and  of  com¬ 
position  essential  to  his  supremacy  in 
ait.  And  these  fragments  of  the 
Princess  Alice’s  letters,  published  here 
and  there  throughout  the  land,  might, 
indeed,  be  taken  for  fragments  from  the 
lives  of  heroines  or  of  saints  ;  but  only 
in  the  completeness  of  the  volume  will 
be  found  the  whole  beauty  and  balance 
of  the*character  of  this  daughter  of  the 
Queen.  Moreover,  newspaper-notices 
are  open  to  suspicions.  By  adroitly 
taking  the  cream  off  a  volume  they  often 
tantalize  a  palate  which,  when  it  thirstily 
approaches  the  volume  out  of  which  a 
cunning  journalist  has  made  so  charm¬ 
ing  a  draft,  finds  remaining  only  the 
thinnest  of  skimmed  milk.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary,  therefore,  to  say  at  once  that  such 
is  not  the  case  with  the  book  before  us. 
No  weary  reviewer,  anxious  to  say  the 
civil  thing  or  the  kind  one,  has  had 
occasion  to  tear  his  hair  over  the  task  of 
gathering  together  so  many  attractive 
scraps  as  will  fill  the  shop-window  of  a 
single  short  paper.  The  volume  bears 
to  be  read  from  cover  to  cover. 

If  the  biography  by  Dr.  Sell  is  far 
less  interesting  than  the  letters  of  the 
Princess,  it  has  this  conspicuous  merit 
— it  is  extiemely  brief.  Besides  being 
briefly,  it  is  on  the  whole  well  done. 


though  it  hardly  avoids  those  errors 
which  beset  the  path  of  the  royal  bi¬ 
ographer  and  all  his  brotherhood. 
These  have  done  their  best  at  all  times 
to  make  royal  persons,  if  not  contempti¬ 
ble,  at  least  ridiculous.  In  truth, 
royalty  fares  badly  enough  on  all  hands 
in  the  way  it  is  presented  to  the  public. 
All  the  ordinary  news  that  a  country 
has  of  a  Court  is  of  that  conventional 
kind  which  nowadays  touches  no  hearts. 
The  recurring  announcements  which 
tell  us  that  the  Queen  walked  on  the 
slopes,  or  that  this  lord-in-wailing  was 
succeeded  by  that,  rouse  no  human 
sympathy,  and  discover  the  monarch  to 
the  people  as  little  more  than  a  machine. 
And  when  a  statesman  breaks  silence 
and  tells  us  of  this  or  that  Prince,  heroic 
virtue  and  sublime  genius  are  the  terms 
applied  to  that  average  of  conduct  and 
attainments,  the  absence  of  which  would 
be  little  less  than  a  catastrophe  in  our 
brothers  and  our  sons.  The  news¬ 
papers,  too,  are  apt  to  lash  themselves 
into  curious  displays  of  what  is  sup¬ 
posed,  by  tired  writers  at  midnight,  to 
be  expressive  of  the  loyalty  of  the 
nation.  If  they  would  only  be  natural, 
only  say  what  they  think,  and  not  what 
they  think  other  people  are  thinking, 
how  refreshing  to  everybody  would  their 
sentiments  be  !  The  doggerel  verses 
reprinted  at  the  end  of  this  volume  from 
some  paper  which  published  them  at  the 
time  of  the  Princess's  death,  illustrate 
what  I  mean  to  a  nicety — their  trite 
insincerities  are  so  much  lumber,  ob¬ 
scuring  anything  that  is  lovely  in  indi¬ 
viduality,  or  sincere  in  mourning.  The 
biographer  calls  them  “  beautiful,”  and 
no  doubt  thinks  them  so — it  is  not  the 
only  evidence  he  gives  of  a  rather  blunt 
discrimination.  He  is  of  the  number  of 
those  who  believe  that  a  royal  personage 
is  not  of  common  clay.  The  ”  flesh  and 
blood  ”  theory  of  Mr.  Gladstone  he 
might  apply  to  Jack  Cade,  but  to  a  Lord 
John  Cade  less  certainly,  and  to  Prince 
John  Cade  of  Hesse  Darmstadt  not  at 
ail.  Domestic  happiness,  he  infers  in 
one  place,  falls  to  the  lot  only  of  the 
middle  classes — royal  palaces  at  any 
rate  must  haidly  count  on  a  display  of 
such  bourgeois  virtues  and  sentiments  as 
matrimonial  fidelity  and  maternal  love. 
It  is  precisely  because  the  Princess  shows 
herself  to  be,  before  everj  thing  else,  a 
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daughter,  a  wife,  and  a  mother  in  these 
letters  that  they  are  welcomed  by  Eng¬ 
lish  readers  everywhere,  and  that  the 
writer  of  them  is  held  in  singular  affec¬ 
tion.  It  is  Dr.  Sell  who  makes  preten¬ 
sions  of  another  sort  for  the  Princess — 
it  is  he  who  would  show  her  as  an  artist,  a 
person  of  fine  literary  taste,  a  far-seeing 
politician,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  ;  but  the 
Princess  is  content  to  show  us  herself  as 
she  really  is.  Nor  will  a  character  so 
beautiful  suffer  anything  from  the  arti¬ 
ficial  gloss  which  others  involuntarily 
put  upon  it. 

The  letters  of  the  Princess  may  be 
said  to  be  unique.  It  is  quite  true  that 
we  have  records  of  royal  life  other  than 
the  life  of  Courts.  The  Journals  of  the 
Queen  show  her  in  simplest  aspects  — 
show  her  to  us  as  a  mother,  a  wife,  a 
daughter,  with  all  the  details  of  domes¬ 
ticity.  But  the  Queen  has  given  us 
diaries,  records,  what  you  will  ;  but 
never  yet  a  book.  It  is  Professor  Rus- 
kin  who  somewhere  draws  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  volumes  of  the  hour  and 
volumes  of  all  time.  The  volumes  of 
the  hour  are  “  simply  the  useful  or 
pleasant  talk  of  some  person  whom  you 
cannot  otherwise  converse  with,  printed 
for  you,  and  strictly  speaking  they  are 
not  books  at  all,  but  merely  letters  or 
newspapers  in  good  print.  Our  friend’s 
Iptter  may  be  delightful  or  necessary 
to-day  ;  whether  worth  keeping  or  not 
is  to  be  considered.  The  newspaper 
may  be  entirely  proper  at  breakfast-time, 
but  assuredly  it  is  not  reading  for  all 
day.  So  though  bound  up  in  a  volume, 
the  long  letter  which  gives  you  so  pleas¬ 
ant  an  account  of  the  inns,  and  roads, 
and  weather  last  year  at  such  a  place, 
or  which  tells  you  that  amusing  story, 
or  gives  you  the  real  circumstances  of 
such  and  such  events,  however  valuable 
for  occasional  reference,  may  not  be,  in 
the  real  sense  of  the  word,  a  book  at  all, 
nor  in  the  real  sense,  to  be  read.”  But 
if  so  many  of  the  bonks  issued  from  the 
press  are  according  to  the  Professor’s 
definition  mere  letters,  these  Letters  of 
the  Princess  Alice  may  take  rank  as  a 
book.  If  this  be  paradoxical,  greater 
paradoxes  remain,  'fhese  letters  are 
conspicuous  because  commonplace,  un¬ 
expected  because  ordinary,  memorable 
because  they  have  nothing  to  mark  them 


from  the  letters  of  a  million  daughters 
and  a  million  wives. 

Having  said  so  much,  but  not  a  word 
more  than  appears  to  be  necessary  to 
fulfil  Dr.  Johnson’s  admonition — 
“clear  your  minds  of  cant,”  we  may  • 
pass  on  to  look  at  the  autograph  por¬ 
trait  of  the  Princess  with  which  her  let¬ 
ters  present  us.  And  in  truth  her  own 
characteristic  is  an  absence  of  cant.  It 
was  not  possible  that  she  should  in  all 
things  be  free  from  convention  in  her 
ways  of  thought  in  theological,  literary, 
or  political  matters  ;  time,  if  that  alone, 
failed  her  for  a  training  which  would 
have  taught  her  to  sift  the  wheat  from 
the  chaff  of  contemporary  opinion. 
The  books  she  read,  she  read  always 
with  the  large  interest  and  enthusiasm 
of  a  school-girl,  especially  books  of  the 
Kingsley  kind.  Accepting  “  Westward 
Ho  !”  as  history,  she  declares  the  con¬ 
version  of  Lord  Ripon  to  be  “  so  un- 
English”  and  sees  in  the  High  Church¬ 
man  a  Jesuit  in  disguise.  She  visited 
convents  in  Rome,  and  her  idea  of  the 
nuns  in  dedicating  their  lives  to  good 
works  is  refreshingly  unselfish  and 
simple  : — “  Their  idea  is  to  pray  for 
those  who  cannot  pray  for  themselves.” 
She  attended  the  ceremonies  in  the 
churches,  ceremonies  of  which  she  knew 
nothing,  but  of  which  “  she  asked,  as 
all  Protestants  do,  how  the  pure  simple 
Christian  religion  could  possibly  be  so 
misrepresented.”  So  at  least  we  are 
assured  by  the  biographer,  who,  it  is 
worth  while  to  note,  is  a  Lutheran  min¬ 
ister  ;  and  I  feel  bound  to  say  that  the 
words  seem  more  natural  from  his  lips 
than  from  those  of  the  Princess  ;  while, 
as  to  the  taste  of  introducing  the  state¬ 
ment  into  a  volume  which  ought  to 
belong  to  the  nation  at  large,  I  need  say 
nothing  at  all.  The  Princess  asserted 
with  all  her  might  the  supremacy  of  the 
State  over  the  Church — perhaps  because 
her  husband  asserted  it  ;  and  her 
opinion  of  the  “  un-English”  nature 
of  Lord  Ripon’s  change  or  development 
of  faith  was  really  an  echo  of  a  voice 
which  was,  in  truth,  far  less  worthy  of 
attention  than  her  own  simple  thoughts. 
To  live  in  London  and  to  read  the 
Times  every  day  is  the  prescription 
given  by  an  eminent  man  to  secure  de¬ 
moralization  of  character ;  and  the 
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reading  of  the  Times,  even  in  dull 
Darmstadt,  was  not  without  its  tern 
porary  effect  upon  the  principles  of  the 
Princess  in  this  particular  case  of  Lord 
Ripon.  How  little  she  really,  in  her 
heart,  felt  that  Religion  was  secondary 
to  State  influences  and  to  national  prej¬ 
udice,  may  be  gathered  by  the  pleasure 
she  expresses  that  the  Duke  of  Edin¬ 
burgh’s  Russian  wife  was  to  be 
“  allowed  ”  to  keep  her  own  creed,  and 
the  asterisks  which  follow  the  remarks 
probably  represent  some  regretful  lines 
about  the  case  of  those  beautiful 
princesses,  whose  religion  was  held  in 
abeyance  with  a  fine  impartiality  until  a 
husband  should  appear  to  decide  it ;  so 
that  Alexandra  and  Dagmar  married  the 
creeds  as  well  as  the  crowns  of  the 
future  heads  of  the  two  vitally  divergent 
Greek  and  Anglican  communions. 

It  is  in  this  volume  that  the  Queen 
and  the  Prince  Consort  have  the  best 
tribute  that  can  ever  be  paid  to  them. 
It  is  here  alone,  indeed,  that  many 
readers  will  And  in  the  Prince  Consort 
a  personality  that  at  all  attracts  them. 
The  facile  logic  expressed  in  those 
verses  of  our  childhood  in  which  Napo¬ 
leon  tells  the  English  sailor 

“  A  noble  mother  must  have  bred 
So  brave  a  son,” 

leads  us  to  conclude  that  a  wise  and 
a  tender  father  must  have  moulded  a 
daughter  so  devoted  to  his  memory,  and 
so  full  of  practical  sense.  A  certain 
dependence  on  seif  was  early  impressed 
on  the  royal  children.  The  Swiss  cot¬ 
tage  at  Osborne,  with  its  kitchen,  store¬ 
room  and  gardens,  was  ‘‘  made  the 
means  of  their  learning  how  to  do 
household  work,  and  to  direct  the  man¬ 
agement  of  a  small  establishment.  The 
parents  were  invited  there  as  guests,  to 
partake  of  the  dishes  which  the  Prin¬ 
cesses  themselves  had  prepared  ;  and 
there  too  each  child  was  allowed  to 
choose  its  own  occupation  and  to  enjoy 
perfect  liberty."  During  their  free  life 
in  the  Highlands  the  children  were  en¬ 
couraged  to  visit  the  poor.  Already, 
at  an  early  age.  Princess  Alice  felt  a 
good  deal  drawn  to  do  kindnesses  to 
others.  This  amiable  quality  grew 
more  apparent  in  her  as  the  years  went 
on.  Perhaps  her  somewhat  delicate 
health  was  one  reason  why  a  life  of 
pleasure  did  not  hold  out  out  a  full  cup 


of  fascination  to  her.  It  did  not  occur 
to  her  even  then  that  she  was  exempt 
from  duty,  and  all  the  discipline  that 
word  implies,  because  she  was  born  of 
the  blood  royal.  The  really  frank 
“  confessions"  of  a  royalty  would  make 
curious  reading.  If,  as  we  have  said, 
the  public,  seeing  its  rulers  through  the 
media  of  court  circulars  and  formal 
flatteries,  does  not  get  a  very  favorable 
impression  of  them  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
what  estimate  of  the  people  must  rulers 
get  who  know  them  mostly  as  persons 
who  stare,  and.  on  occasion,  cheer  ?  As 
in  the  spiritual  order  every  man  knows 
the  depth  of  his  own  misery  ;  so  too, 
every  man,  and  particularly  every 
prince,  feels  the  abyss  of  the  common¬ 
place  of  his  own  personality.  Weary 
of  themselves,  they  go  forth  to  drive  in 
the  Park,  and  are  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  which  returns  home  to  dine  all 
the  more  satisfactorily  because  it  has 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  face  on  which 
no  sign  of  royalty  sits.  "  Our  frivolous 
upper  classes,"  says  the  Princess  some¬ 
where,  and  no  one  can  wonder,  consid¬ 
ering  the  episodes  of  royal  existence, 
that  she  should  utter  one  of  those 
dangerously  attractive  generalities  which 
are  never  wholly  true.  If  the  Princess 
could  have  followed  even  the  loungers 
of  the  Row  into  their  homes,  no  one 
more  eagerly  than  she  would  have  ad¬ 
mired  the  serious  purpose  at  many  of 
their  hearts.  But  that  is  just  what  a 
royalty  cannot  do.  And  in  this  circum¬ 
stance  we  may  find  the  reason  why  this 
Princess  and  all  princesses  think  their 
husbands  and  fathers  and  sons  uniquely 
wise  and  superhumanly  endowed  ;  they 
see  them,  and  them  only,  in  their 
serious  moods ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  when  it  is  agog.  "  Private  indi¬ 
viduals,”  she  writes  to  her  mother, 
"  are  of  course,  far  the  best  off — our 
privileges  being  more  duties  than  ad¬ 
vantages — and  their  absence  would  be 
no  privation  compared  to  the  enormous 
advantage  of  being  one’s  own  master, 
and  of  being  on  equality  with  most  peo¬ 
ple,  and  able  to  know  men  and  the 
world  as  they  are,  and  not  merely  as 
they  please  to  show  themselves  to  please 
us."  Thus  far  the  discrimination  of  the 
Princess  went ;  but  she  might  have  gone 
on  to  consider  that  she  had  her  com¬ 
pensations.  The  only  people  whom  she 
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could  see  in  their  off  moments — her  own  Him  that  is  right,  and  you  much  that 
family — became  doubly  dear  and  noble  is  wrong.”  Now,  it  is  quite  true  that 
to  her.  Their  virtue  in  her  eyes  was  the  Princess  Alice,  for  reasons  which 
unique.  So  entirely  was  it  so  in  the  appertain  to  Princesses,  and  which  we 
case  of  her  father  (a  very  ordinary  fa-  have  stated  already,  did  no  doubt  think 
ther  as  fathers  go)  that  his  example  was  her  papa  one  of  those  persons  who  had 
enough  to  waken  a  kind  of  religious  en-  bought,  or,  at  least,  who  inhabited,  a 
thusiasm  in  her— the  fruitful  source  of  house  in  “  the  convenient  neighbor- 
kind  words  and  unselfish  deeds  to  the  hood  ”  aforesaid.  But  her  resulting 
end  of  her  days.  limitations  were  of  the  most  forgivable 

Quite  unlike  the  life  of  “  the  frivolous  kind,  and  there  was  no  one  more  apt  to 
upper  classes”  was  that  which  the  learn,  perhaps  under  circumstances  of 
Princess  selected  to  lead.  Whenever  exceptional  difficulty,  the  lesson  which 
we  think  of  the  Girlhood  of  the  Nation,  the  Professor  teaches.  Never  from  her 
Professor  Ruskin  also  comes  into  our  lips  arose  the  prayer,  “  Lord,  I  thank 
thoughts.  He  it  is  who,  holding  The--  that  I  am  not  as  other  girls  are, 
maidens  in  mind,  has  spoken  of  and  to  not  in  that  I  fast  twice  in  the  week 
them  in  words  as  pure  and  as  intimate  while  they  feast,  but  in  that  I  feast 
as  is  the  ideal  of  womanhood  in  the  seven  times  a  week  while  they  fast.” 
heart  of  man.  The  nun  said  to  Sir  How  little  she  was  inclined  to  rest  con- 
Galahad,  tent  with  the  lofty  accidents  of  her 

“  I,  maiden,  round  thee,  maiden,  bind  my  station  may  be  seen  on  almost  every 
belt-”  page  of  her  letters,  stated  naively  enough 

And  of  this  Professor  Galahad  of  ours  at  times.  “  All  the  natural  cleverness 
it  may  be  said  that  he  has  bound  a  belt,  and  sharpness  in  the  world  won’t  serve 
not  of  golden  hair,  but  of  golden  words*,  nowadays  unless  one  has  learnt  some- 
round  the  girls  of  England.  He —  thing.  I  feel  this  so  much  ;  and  just  in 
whose  praises  are  as  precious  as  they  are  our  position  it  is  more  and  more  re- 
generous — has  praised,  but  he  has  also  quired  and  expected.”  On  another 
lectured  them.  ”  Of  all  the  insolent,  occasion  she  says  to  her  mother,  ”  I 
all  the  foolish  persuasions  that  by  any  feel  so  entirely  as  you  do  on  the  differ- 
chance  could  enter  and  hold  your  empty  ences  of  rank,  and  how  all-important  it 
little  heart,  this  is  the  proudest  and  is  for  Princes  and  Princesses  to  know 
foolishest — that  you  ha\^  been  so  much  that  they  are  nothing  better  than  or 
the  darling  of  the  heavens,  and  favorite  above  others,  save  through  their  own 
of  the  fates,  as  to  be  born  in  the  very  merit  ;  and  that  they  have  only  the 
nick  of  time,  and  in  the  punctual  place,  double  duty  of  living  for  others  and 
when  and  where  pure  Divine  truth  has  being  an  example — good  and  modest.” 
been  sifted  from  the  errors  of  the  Again,  touching  a  deeper  chord,  she 
nations  ;  and  that  your  papa  had  been  writes  :  “As  you  say,  life  at  best  is  a 
providentially  disposed  to  buy  a  house  struggle.  Happy  those  who  can  lie 
in  the  convenient  neighborhood  of  the  down  to  rest,  having  fought  their  battle 
steeple  under  which  that  immaculate  and  well  ;  or  those  who  have  been  spared 
final  verity  would  be  beautifully  pro-  fighting  it  at  all,  and  have  remained 
claimed.  Do  not  think  it,  child  ;  it  is  pure,  barely  touching  this  earth,  so 
not  so.  This,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  mixed  up  with  grief  and  sin.”  The 
fact— unpleasant  you  may  think  it  ;  words  are  those,  not  only  of  a  w’oman 
pleasant  it  seems  to  me — that  you,  with  as  humble  as  Professor  Ruskin  would 
all  your  pretty  dresses,  and  kindly  have  her,  but  of  a  mother  who  had  lost 
thoughts,  and  saintly  aspirations,  are  a  little  son. 

not  one  whit  more  thought  of  or  loved  During  the  early  period  of  her  en- 
by  the  great  Maker  and  Master  than  any  gagement  to  Prince  Louis  of  Hesse,  the 
poor  little  red,  black,  or  blue  savage.  Princess  Alice  took  duty  by  the  side  of 
running  wild  in  the  pestilent  woods,  or  her  sick  grandmother,  the  Dutchess  of 
naked  on  the  hot  sands  of  the  earth  :  Kent — shortening  evenings  which  would 
and  that  of  the  two,  you  probably  know  otherwise  have  lagged  wearily  by  read¬ 
less  about  God  than  she  does  ;  the  only  ing  aloud  and  by  playing  on  the  piano, 
difference  being  that  she  thinks  little  of  A  little  later  the  Prince  Consort  died. 
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and,  in  the  grief  of  the  Queen’s  family, 
Prince  Louis  feared  he  might  he  for¬ 
gotten,  and  the  engagement  brought  to 
an  end.  But  the  Princess  had  pledged 
herself,  and  never  thought  of  breaking 
faith  with  her  lover.  Had  she  been  an 
only  daughter,  and  not  been  already  en¬ 
gaged,  she  would  doubtless  have  clung 
to  her  mother,  as  her  younger  sister  has 
since  done.  “  You  say  rightly,”  she 
wrote  to  the  Queen  later  in  life,  when 
the  cares  of  training  her  own  children 
were  heavy  upon  her,  "  what  a  fault  it 
is  of  parents  to  bring  up  their  daughters 
with  the  main  object  of  marrying  them. 
This  is  said  to  be  a  too  prominent 
feature  in  the  modern  English  education 
of  the  higher  classes.  I  want  to  strive 
to  bring  up  the  girls  without  seeking 
this  as  the  sole  object  of  the  future — to 
feel  they  can  fill  up  their  lives  so  well 
otherwise.  A  marriage  for  the  sake  of 
marriage  is  surely  the  greatest  mistake  a 
woman  can  make.  I  know  what  an 
absorbing  feeling  that  of  devotion  to 
one’s  parent  is.  When  I  was  at  home 
it  filled  my  whole  soul.”  And  again  : 
“I  do  think  it  so  natural  and  duti¬ 
ful  to  remain  with  one’s  parent  as 
long  as  one  is  wanted.  Is  it  not  a  duty 
when  no  one  else  can  take  one’s  place  ? 
I  should  feel  it  so.”  Indeed  a  little 
homesickness  was  in  the  heart  of  the 
Princess  until  the  end.  “  How  I  do 
love  you,  sweet  Mama  1  There  is  no 
sacrifice  I  would  not  make  for  you  ;  and 
as  our  meetings  are  of  late  years  so 
fleeting  and  far  between,  when  they  are 
over  I  feel  the  separation  very  much.” 

But  the  homesickness  of  the  daughter 
never  interfered  with  the  devotion  of 
the  wife.  The  Piincess  was  far  too 
sensible  to  make  Prince  Louis  hostile 
to  his  mother-in-law  ;  and  as  for  the 
contending  claim  of  husband  and  chil¬ 
dren  on  her  thoughts,  she  seems  to  have 
shown  in  that  respect  also  a  perfectly 
balanced  affection.  “  There  is,  as  you 
say,”  she  writes  to  her  mother,  “  noth¬ 
ing  more  injurious  for  children  than 
that  they  should  be  made  a  fuss  about. 
I  want  to  make  them  unselfish,  un¬ 
spoiled,  and  contented  ;  as  yet  this  is 
the  case.  That  they  take  a  greater  place 
in  my  life  than  is  often  the  case  in  our 
families,  comes  from  my  not  being  able 
to  have  enough  persons  of  a  responsible 
sort  to  take  charge  of  them  always  ; 


certain  things  remain  undone  from  that 
reason  if  1  do  not  do  them,  and  they 
would  be  the  losers  1  certainly  do  not 
belong  by  nature  to  those  women  who 
are  above  all  wife ;  but  circumstances 
have  forced  me  to  be  the  mother  in  the 
real  sense,  as  in  a  private  family,  and  1 
had  to  school  myself  to  it,  I  assure  you, 
for  many  small  sclf-denials  were  neces¬ 
sary.  Baby-worship,  or  having  the  chil¬ 
dren  indiscriminately  about  one,  is  not 
at  all  the  right  thing,  and  a  perpetual 
talk  about  one’s  children  makes  some 
women  intolerable.  1  hope  I  steer  clear 
of  these  faults— 1  at  least  try  to  do  so.” 

The  references  to  the  straitened 
means  of  the  household  at  Darmstadt 
are  frank  as  they  are  frequent.  She  had 
a  dowry  from  England  of  £30,000  and 
an  annual  allowance  of  £6000  a  year. 
What  her  husband  had  is  not  stated. 
With  this  sum  her  father  complained 
that  she  ”  would  not  be  able  to  do  great 
things.”  Apparently  she  was  not  able 
to  do  little  things— for  change  of  air  to 
the  sea  after  sickness,  employment  of  a 
governess,  and  other  such  not  very 
great  domestic  luxuries,  she  finds,  from 
time  to  time,  beyond  her  means,  or 
necessarily  deferred.  It  is  pleasant  to 
add  that  the  Queen  constantly  made 
presents  to  the  young  couple — presents 
which  the  Princess  always  acknowledges 
with  the  graceful  politeness  which,  be¬ 
sides  deeper  sentiment,  marks  the  whole 
of  her  correspondence  with  her  mother. 

Of  the  strong  affection,  strengthening 
with  the  years,  which  the  Princess  bore 
to  her  brothers  and  sisters  there  is 
abundant  expression.  Writing  in  1866, 
after  a  visit  fr<»m  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
Darmstadt,  she  says  :  “  Dear  Bertie’s 
visit  is  over,  and  it  has  been  a  great 
pleasure  to  us  to  have  him  under  our 
own  roof,  where  we  had  an  opportunity 
in  a  small  way  to  return  his  hospitality 
and  constant  kindness  to  us.  God 
bless  him,  dear  brother  !  He  is  the  one 
who  has  from  my  childhood  been  so 
dear  to  me.”  On  another  occasion, 
writing  from  Sandringham  while  on  a 
visit  to  the  Prince  and  Princess,  she  de¬ 
clares  :  ”  I  pray  earnestly  for  him  that 
God’s  blessing  may  rest  on  him,  and 
that  he  may  be  guided  to  do  what  is 
wise  and  right,  so  that  he  may  tide 
safely  through  the  anxious  times  that 
are  before  him.  They  are  both  charm- 
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ing  hosts.”  When  one  of  the  Prince’s 
equerries  died  in  1874,  she  wrote : 
“  Dear  Bertie’s  true  and  constant  heart 
suffers  on  such  occasions,  for  he  can  be 
constant  in  friendship,  and  all  who  serve 
him  serve  him  with  deep  attachment.” 
Her  praises  of  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
which  are  frequent,  will  be  particularly 
sweet  to  English  ears.  The  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  is  presented  to  us  as  a  quiet 
youth,  who  will  not  be  laughed  into 
gayeties  of  which  he  did  not  approve  ; 
while  of  Prince  Leopold,  who  was  to 
outlive  her  for  several  years,  but  be  the 
first  to  follow  her,  she  is  constantly 
writing  with  sisterly  solicitude.  His 
life  was  the  more  precious  to  all  the 
family  because  it  was  so  fragile  a  one. 

The  Princess  always  spoke  of  her 
childhood  and  girlhood  as  the  happiest 
time  of  her  life.  Perhaps  in  her  this 
experience  was  not  a  common  one. 
Apart  from  the  great  sorrows  that  may 
chance  to  fall  in  married  life,  the  loss  of 
those  nearest  and  dearest,  or  any  special 
anxieties  about  the  training  and  conduct 
of  children,  surely  few  men  or  women, 
save  those  with  a  distinct  vocation  for 
celibacy,  can  feel  that  they  have  begun 
to  live  until  they  have  divided  their  lives 
with  another.  Matrimony  is  still  for 
most  people  the  secure  method  for 
doubling  joys  and  halving  sorrows.  Of 
course  we  refer  only  to  happy  marriages, 
of  which  the  Princess’s  was  one,  and 
which  are  still  everywhere  the  rule — a 
rule,  doubtless,  with  its  exceptions. 
On  this  subject  the  Princess  was  some¬ 
what  of  a  pessimist  in  regard  to  other 
people  ;  or  perhaps,  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  say,  as  has  been  said  of  her 
in  her  estimate  of  her  father,  she  was 
an  optimist  for  herself.  ”  Really  there 
are  few  such  husbands  as  Louis.  To 
possess  a  heart  like  his,  and  to  call  it 
my  07cin,  I  am  ever  prouder  of  and  more 
grateful  for  from  year  to  year.  Nowa¬ 
days,  young  men  like  Louis  are  rare 
enough,  for  it  is  considered  fine  to 
neglect  one’s  wife,  and  for  the  wife  to 
have  amusements  in  which  her  husband 
does  not  share.”  The  married  relation¬ 
ship  of  her  sister  and  her  brother-in- 
law,  the  Crown  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Prussia,  was  one  which  she  had  had 
some  opportunity  to  observe,  and  she 
was  willing  therefore  to  admit  it  also 
within  the  charmed  circle  of  marriages 


made  in  heaven.  ”  We  sisters  are 
singularly  blessed  in  our  husbands.” 
Yet  how  many  wives  among  our  readers 
are  there  who  have  not  said,  and  are 
not  for  ever  thinking  all  the  tender 
things  which  the  Princess  expresses  in 
these  letters  ?  “  When  Louis  is  at  home 

and  free,  then  I  have  a//  that  this  world 
can  give  me,  for  I  am  indeed  never 
happier  than  at  his  dear  side  ;  and  time 
only  increases  our  affection  and  binds 
us  closer  together.”  For  the  cynical  in 
such  matters  let  us  hasten  to  add  that 
this  is  the  experience  of  one  who  had 
been  for  five  years  a  wife.  Twice  five 
years  passed  without  bringing  any 
change.  ”  Again  and  again  I  long  to 
give  all  and  all  to  my  dear  Louis,  for 
he  is  all  that  is  good  and  true  and 
pure.”  Again  :  "  There  is  such  blessed 
peace  in  being  at  his  side,  being  his 
wife  ;  there  is  such  a  feeling  of  secuiity  ; 
and  we  two  have  a  world  of  our  own 
when  we  are  together,  which  nothing 
can  touch  or  intrude  upon.  My  lot  is 
indeed  a  blessed  one.”  In  time  of  war 
— it  was  the  Austro-Prussian  war — her 
anxieties  were  keen  indeed — such  anxie¬ 
ties  as  would  do  much  to  diminish  Wat's 
if  only  all  kings  and  ministers,  as  well 
as  their  wives,  could  be  made  to  suffer 
them.  ”  The  new  anxiety  to-night  of 
knowing  a  dreadful  battle  is  expected — 
perhaps  going  on — in  which  dear  Louis 
again  must  be  !  I  can  scarcely  bear  up 
any  longer ;  I  feel  it  is  getting  too 
much.  God  Almighty  stand  by  us  ! 
my  courage  is  beginning  to  sink.  I  see 
no  light  anywhere.  Anything  may  have 
happened  to  him,  and  I  can’t  hear  or 
know  it.  I  could  not  go  to  him  were 
he  wounded.  What  I  have  suffered 
and  do  suffer  no  words  can  describe — 
the  sleepless  nights,  the  long  days  with¬ 
out  news — how  I  pray  it  may  soon  end, 
and  darling  Louis  be  spared  me  !” 
Later,  during  the  Franco-Prussian  war, 
there  was  the  same  separation,  but  also 
the  same  happy  re-union.  Seven 
months  had  elapsed  since  he  had  gone 
to  the  wars,  and  a  new  baby  had  come. 
”  He  has  never  seen  his  dear  little  boy. 
It  always  makes  me  sad  to  look  at  him, 
though  now  I  have  every  reason  to  hope 
that,  please  God,  I  shall  have  the  joy  of 
seeing  Louis  come  home  and  of  placing 
his  baby  in  his  arms.  My  heart  is  full, 
as  you  can  fancy,  and,  much  as  1  long 
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to  see  Ix>uis,  I  almost  dread  the 
moment ;  the  emotion  will  be  so  (treat, 
and  the  long  pent-up  feelings  will  find 
vent.”  Surely  these  are  the  common¬ 
places,  not  of  one  home,  but  of  a  million 
homes ;  banalities,  it  may  be,  but 
banalities  which  are  perpetually  refresh¬ 
ing. 

The  serious  purpose  of  the  Princess 
had  abundant  scope  during  her  life  at 
Darmstadt.  These  two  wars,  for  in¬ 
stance,  brought  with  them  not  only  per¬ 
sonal  grief,  but  duties  toward  the 
wounded,  the  dying  and  the  dead.  It 
is  popularly  supposed  that  princesses 
and  other  great  ladies  play  at  charity. 
Let  anybody  who  thinks  so  try  the 
game.  He  will  try  it  once,  perhaps 
twice  ;  but  certainly  not  twenty  times. 
Real  fatigues,  real  toil,  real  sacrifice  not 
only  of  pleasant  ease  but  of  needed 
sleep,  must  be  encountered  by  all  who 
would  serve  their  fellows.  There  is  no 
royal  road  to  charity,  any  more  than 
there  is  a  royal  road  to  Heaven.  All 
this  the  Princess  felt,  and  faced  it 
bravely.  In  times  of  peace,  too,  she 
was  a  mother  of  her  people,  so  far  as  lay 
within  her  power  ;  for  even  a  Princess 
is  only  a  unit  and  can  do  but  little  when 
she  has  done  her  all.  Not  only  did  she 
learn  to  minister  to  the  sick  with  her 
own  hands,  but  on  her  own  head  she 
took  the  worries  of  initiating  and  guid¬ 
ing  movements  for  hospitals,  and  for 
the  better  training  and  the  employment 
of  women.  Among  her  guests  at  Darm¬ 


stadt  w'ere  Miss  Carpenter  and  Miss 
Hill  ;  and  the  Queen  (the  last  personage 
in  the  woiM,  one  might  think,  to  listen 
to  arguments  why  women  should  not 
take  degrees,  or  vote  at  elections,  or  sit 
at  the  council  tables  of  academies  or 
even  of  cabinets)  appears  to  have  been 
a  little  alarmed  at  some  of  the  Prin¬ 
cess's  acts  and  opinions.  When  she 
studied  physiology,  as  every  mother,  if 
not  every  woman,  ought  to  study  it,  she 
breaks  the  news  as  gently  as  she  can  to 
the  Queen,  who  belongs  to  a  generation 
which  cared  for  none  of  these  things. 
But  never  was  the  Princess  anything  but 
the  most  womanly  of  women.  Nor  was 
there  in  all  her  studies  and  opinions  one 
that  did  not  stand  her  or  her  less- 
favored  sisters  in  good  stead. 

Of  the  illnesses  and  deaths  of  her 
children  our  readers  already  know 
enough.  The  letters  in  which  those 
tragedies  are  recorded,  or  the  ominous 
telegrams,  will  be  among  the  most 
chastened  memories  of  many  hearts. 
Of  them  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  what 
Emerson  said  of  Montaigne’s  essays, 
“  Cut  those  words  and  they  would  bleed 
— they  are  vascular  and  alive.”  They 
will  outlive  their  writer  for  many  a 
year.  She  died  at  Darmstadt  in  1878, 
and  a  monument  by  Boehm  marks  her 
resting-place  in  the  chapel  of  the  Grand 
Ducal  Palace.  But  it  is  in  English 
hearts  that  her  memory  will  longest  be 
enshrined. — Merry  England. 
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In  the  January  number  of  this  re 
view,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  published 
an  article  called  “  Religion  :  a  Retro¬ 
spect  and  Prospiect.”  In  the  March 
number  Mr.  Harrison  made  a  variety  of 
observations  upon  it  in  an  article  called 
the  ”  Ghost  of  Religion,”  intended  “  to 
point  its  practical  moral  ”  and  ”  to  add 
to  it  a  rider”  of  his  own.*  I  wish  to 
add  some  observations  on  their  views. 

Mr.  Spencer’s  view  is  that  religion 

*  These  articles  were  published  in  the 
March  and  May  numbers  of  The  Eclectic 
respectively. — Eu.  Eclectic. 


began  by  dreams  which  suggested  a 
belief  in  ghosts.  This  belief,  com¬ 
pounding  itself  with  other  beliefs,  be¬ 
came  in  course  of  time,  and  by  steps 
still  traceable,  a  belief  in  a  pantheon  of 
deities,  which  was  gradually  superseded 
by  a  belief  in  one  God — a  creature  of  the 
human  imagination.  This  one  God  was 
at  different  times  invested  with  charac¬ 
ters  varying  according  to  the  morality 
and  philosophy  of  different  times  and 
places,  but  by  degrees  this  process  came 
to  an  end.  As  men  considered  more 
closely  the  God  whom  they  had  created. 
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they  discovered  that  it  was,  and  is,  im¬ 
possible  to  make  any  intelligible  asser¬ 
tion  whatever  about  him,  and  in  partic¬ 
ular  to  ascribe  to  him,  without  falling 
into  contradictions,  either  conscious¬ 
ness,  will,  or  intelligence.  This  process 
must,  in  Mr.  Spencer’s  opinion,  go  on. 
”  The  conception  which  has  been  en¬ 
larging  from  the  beginning  must  go  on 
enlarging,  until,  by  disappearance  of  its 
limits,  it  becomes  a  consciousness, 
which  transcends  the  forms  of  distinct 
thought,  though  it  forever  remains  a 
consciousness.  ” 

The  evidence  to  prove  this  theory 
seems  to  me  weak,  and,  whatever  is  its 
value,  the  conclusion  is  not  plain.  I 
do  not  clearly  understand  what  is  meant 
by  “  a  consciousness,”  or  how  a  con¬ 
ception  ”  by  disappearance  of  its  limits” 
can  become  a  consciousness  ;  or  how,  if 
this  takes  place,  it  can  be  known  that 
the  state  of  things  so  created  will  “  re¬ 
main  forever.”  I  should  have  thought 
that,  if  the  conception  of  God  were 
proved  to  be  an  incoherent  absurdity, 
the  word  “  God  ”  would  fall  into  dis¬ 
use,  and  the  belief  in  God  cease  to  in¬ 
fluence  mankind. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Mr.  Spencer  goes 
on  to  deal  with  an  objection  which  he 
admits  “  looks  fatal.”  It  is  this  :  The 
ghost-theory  of  the  savage  being  base¬ 
less,  is  not  the  developed  and  purified 
conception,  reached  by  pushing  the 
process  to  its  limits,  a  fiction  also  ? 
Mr.  Spencer  replies  that  the  ghost- 
theory  of  the  savage  had  in  it  a  germ  of 
truth,  to  wit,  ”  that  the  power  which 
manifests  itself  in  consciousness  is  but 
a  differently-conditioned  force  of  the 
power  which  manifests  itself  beyond 
consciousness.”  The  primitive  man 
did  not  indeed  put  this  to  himself  in 
such  an  abstract  way,  but  he  thought 
that  ghosts,  being  like  himself,  made 
efforts  when  they  acted  ;  when  God  was 
substituted  for  ghosts,  it  was  supposed 
that  God  made  efforts.  Science  at  last 
discovered  that  when  force  is  ascribed 
to  natural  objects  this  is  a  mere  symbol, 
taken  from  our  own  consciousness  of 
effort.  When  we  speak  of  the  force  of 
lightning  or  the  force  of  waves,  we  mean 
only  that  lightning  or  a  wave  is  the 
cause  of  an  effect  which  if  a  man  pro¬ 
duced  it  would  require  an  effort.  A 
New  Series. — Vol.  XL.,  No.  2 


man  of  science  **  is  compelled  to  sym¬ 
bolize  objective  force  in  terms  of  subjec¬ 
tive  force  from  lack  of  any  other  sym¬ 
bol.”  Thus, 

That  internal  energy  which  in  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  primitive  man  was  always  the  im¬ 
mediate  antecedent  of  changes  wrought  by 
him  ...  is  the  same  energy  which,  freed 
from  anthropomorphic  accompaniments,  is 
now  figured  as  the  cause  of  all  external  phe¬ 
nomena.  The  last  stage  reached  is  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  truth  that  force,  as  it  exists  beyond 
consciousness,  cannot  be  like  what  we  know 
as  force  within  consciousness  ;  and  that  yet,  as 
either  is  capable  of  generating  the  other,  they 
must  be  different  modes  of  the  same.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  final  outcome  of  that  speculation 
commenced  by  the  primitive  man,  is  that  the 
Power  manifested  throughout  the  Universe 
distinguished  as  material,  is  the  same  power 
which  in  ourselves  wells  up  under  the  form  of 
consciousness. 

Upon  this  the  following  observations 
occur  : 

First,  I  agree  that  our  only  direct  ex¬ 
perience  of  force  is  of  “  that  internal 
energy  which  ”  we  are  ”  conscious  of 
as  muscular  effort.”  When  a  man  says 
”  the  wave  strikes  the  shore.”  “  the 
fire  burns  the  stick,”  "the  lightning 
splits  the  oak,”  he  personifies  the  wave, 
the  fire,  or  the  lightning  to  that  extent, 
but  this  process  pervades  all  language 
whatever.  It  has  no  special  connection 
with  the  primitive  man’s  supposed 
theory  about  ghosts,  and  if  the  fact  of 
the  primitive  man’s  ascription  of  effort 
to  ghosts  proves  that  there  is  a  germ 
of  truth  in  his  theory,  it  may  be  proved 
by  the  same  argument  that  there  is  a 
germ  of  truth  in  everything  everybody 
can  be  supposed  to  have  ever  said  since 
language  was  invented. 

Again,  if  force  properly  speaking 
means  muscular  or  nervous  effort,  anck 
if  the  application  of  that  word  to  exter¬ 
nal  nature  is  merely  symbolical,  and  if 
all  that  we  know  of  objective  force  so 
called  is  that  it  is  unlike  subjective  force 
so  called,  it  seems  at  least  inconsecu¬ 
tive,  if  not  contradictory,  to  go  on  to 
say  that  the  two  are  both  forms  of  one 
thing,  which  operates  in  nature  as  objec¬ 
tive  force,  and  “  in  ourselves  wells  up 
under  the  force  of  consciousness.”  To 
make  this  a  little  plainer  take  the  three 
common  words  effort,  force,  and 
energy.  Let'  effort  mean  that  of  which 
every  man  is  conscious  in  himself,  force 
14 
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that  which  he  ascribes  to  material 
objects,  and  energy  that  of  which  both 
effort  and  force  are  said  to  be  manifes¬ 
tations.  Mr.  Spencer’s  proposition  will 
then  stand  thus.  We  know  what  effort 
is  by  direct  experience.  Of  force  we 
know  nothing  at  all  except  that  it  is 
unlike  effort,  but  we  are  obliged  to  use 
the  word  in  order  to  describe  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  external  nature.  Of  energy  we 
know  still  less  if  possible  than  we  know 
of  force  ;  but  this  we  can  affirm,  that, 
whatever  force  may  be.  it  is  one  form  of 
energy,  while  the  .other  “  wells  up  in 
our  consciousness  ”  as  effort.  Is  not 
all  this  an  unmeaning  playing  with 
words  ?  The  word  “  force  ”  so  used  is  a 
mere  metaphor.  Energy  is  a  conjectural 
metaphor,  a  metaphor  upon  a  metaphor, 
a  something  which  possibly  may  be  the 
meeting  point  of  two  different  things, 
of  one  of  which  (force)  we  know  only 
that  it  is  unlike  the  other  (effort),  while 
of  effort  we  know  hardly  anything, 
because  each  man’s  experience  of  it  is 
confined  to  his  own  internal  conscious¬ 
ness,  so  that  he  can  neither  compare  it 
with  other  things,  nor  with  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  other  people. 

This  intricate  game  of  which  words 
are  the  counters  reminds  me  of  Isaiah’s 
description  of  the  manufacture  of 
idols.  Effort  and  force  and  energy  are 
to  Mr.  Spencer  what  the  cypress  and 
the  oak  and  the  ash  were  to  the  artif¬ 
icers  described  by  the  prophet.  He 
works  his  words  about  this  way  and 
that,  he  accounts  with  part  for  ghosts 
and  dreams,  and  the  residue  thertof  he 
maketh  a  god,  and  saith  Aha,  I  am  wise, 
I  have  seen  the  truth. 

,  Such  words  as  force  are  no  doubt  the 
instruments  by  which  all  our  knowledge 
is  gained,  but  in  order  that  they  may 
not  become  our  masters  we  must  re¬ 
member  that  they  are  subservient  to  the 
senses  and  must  be  continually  tested 
by  them.  For  instance,  when  we  speak 
of  the  force  of  gravitation,  we  mean  no 
more  than  that,  so  far  as  our  experience 
goes,  all  heavy  bodies  move  in  the  same 
way  tn  which  they  would  move  if  they 
were  all  consciously  pulling  each  other 
together  with  a  certain  degree  of  effort, 
but  there  is  not  the  smallest  reason  to 
suppose  that  there  is  any  such  con¬ 
sciousness  or  effort  anywhere.  The 
only  reason  for  using  the  expression  is 


that  it  abridges,  so  as  to  present  to  our 
imaginations  in  a  manageable  form,  the 
facts  whic^  we  observe. 

For  these  reasons  the  positive  part  of 
Mr.  Spencer's  article  appears  to  me  to 
be  unfounded.  I  can  see  in  it  nothing 
but  a  series  of  metaphors  built  upon  one 
another,  and  ending  where  they  began. 
The  whole  theory  is  a  castle  in  the  air, 
uninhabitable  and  destitute  of  founda¬ 
tions. 

That  which  Mr.  Spencer  regards  as 
the  last  result  of  his  views  in  the  relig¬ 
ious  direction  displays  its  baseless  and 
wholly  unimportant  character  in  a  more 
striking  light  than  the  rest.  The  man 
of  science  is  likely  to  be  greatly  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  extent  and  complexity  of 
the  subjects  which  he  studies,  “  but 
amid  the  mysteries,  which  become  the 
more  mysterious  the  more  they  are 
thought  about,  there  will  remain  the  one 
absolute  certainty  that  he  is  in  presence 
of  an  Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy  from 
which  all  things  proceed.”  This  Mr. 
Harrison  describes  as  a  ghost  of  religion, 
a  belief  that  can  have  no  effect  at  all  on 
any  man.  Putting  Mr.  Spencer’s  final 
result  into  simpler  words,  he  says  it 
comes  to  this  :  ‘‘All  observation  and 
meditation,  science  and  philosophy, 
bring  us  to  the  practical  belief  that  man 
is  ever  in  the  presence  of  some  energy 
or  energies  of  which  he  knows  nothing, 
and  to  which  he  would  be  wise  to  assign 
no  limits,  functions,  or  conditions.”  I 
agree  with  this  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  Mr. 
Harrison  should  have  added  that  it  is 
further  to  be  observed  that  the  word 
‘‘  energy  ”  itself  is  the  name  of  nothing 
known  to  us.  It  i.«  merely  the  symbol 
by  which  we  express  a  sort  of  guess  that 
perhaps  there  may  be  in  nature  some¬ 
thing  like  the  sense  of  muscular  effort 
which  man  perceives  in  himself.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  expression 
‘‘  in  the  presence  of.”  When  we  say 
of  a  man  that  something  was  done  ”  in 
his  presence  and  hearing”  we  mean 
that  the  man  was  near  enough  to  see  and 
hear  what  was  done  ;  but  when  we  say 
we  “  are  in  the  presence  of”  something 
of  which  you  can  say  only  that  you  com¬ 
memorate  your  guess  that  it  exists  by  a 
metaphor  which  is  probably  inappro¬ 
priate,  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean. 
In  short,  Mr.  Spencer’s  conclusion  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  to  have  absolutely  no  mean- 
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ing  at  all.  It  is  so  abstract  that  it  as¬ 
serts  nothing.  It  is  like  a  gigantic  soap- 
bubble  not  burst  but  blown  thinner  and 
thinner  till  it  has  become  absolutely 
imperceptible.  It  seems  to  be  matter 
of  perfect  indifference  whether  the  man 
of  science  (rather  of  nescience)  asserts, 
Of  this  at  least  I  am  sure  :  I  am  in 
‘  the  presence  of  an  Infinite  Eternal 
Energy  from  which  all  things  proceed,’  ” 
or  “  I  am  in  the  presence  of  an  In¬ 
finite  Eternal  Energy  from  which  ail 
things  proceed.”  Suppose  we  knew  by 
some  means  or  other  that  there  were 
many  separate  energies  of  various 
amounts,  each  of  which  would  cease  to 
act  at  a  fixed  period  of  some  great  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  what  perceptible  difference 
would  this  make  to  all  or  any  of  us  in 
any  respect  whatever  ?  but  if  any  such 
proposition  were  true,  Mr.  Spencer's 
one  absolute  certainty  ”  would  be  un¬ 
true.  This  shows  that  its  truth  or  false¬ 
hood  is  matter  of  absolute  indifference. 

If  this  is  the  prospect  before  religion, 
it  would  surely  be  simpler  to  say  that 
the  prospect  before  it  is  that  of  extinc¬ 
tion,  that  men  will  soon  come  to  see 
that  nothing  can  be  ascertained,  or  even 
regarded  as  moderately  probable,  about 
the  various  questions  which  are  gener¬ 
ally  described  collectively  as  religious. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  to  think  about  anything  which 
lies  beyond  the  limits  of  this  present  life 
and  of  the  things  which  we  can  see, 
hear,  touch,  taste,  and  smell,  or  infer 
therefrom  by  definite  logical  processes, 
is  mere  waste  of  time  and  labor ;  but 
if  this  is  the  conclusion  reached,  why 
not  say  so  plainly  ? 

So  far  I  am  happy  to  be  supported  by 
and  to  agree  with  Mr.  Harrison,  whose 
article,  though  at  greater  length  and  in 
a-much  more  lively  and  interesting  man¬ 
ner,  says  very  much  what  I  have  said. 
I  may  add  that  Mr.  Harrison’s  knowl¬ 
edge  about  remote  times  and  places  is 
so  much  greater  than  my  own,  and  in¬ 
deed  than  that  of  most  other  men,  that 
it  is  doubly  satisfactory  to  agree  with 
him.  For  instance,  he  knows,  or  at 
least  affirms,  which  he  would  hardly  do 
unless  he  knew  it,  that  “  beyond  all  doubt 
the  hypothesis  of  quasi-human  im¬ 
material  spirits — spirits  working  within 
and  behind  familiar  phenomena — did 
take  its  rise  from  the  idea  of  the  other- 


self also,  "beyond  all  doubt  the 
phenomena  of  dreams  and  the  gradual 
construction  of  a  theory  of  ghosts  is  a 
very  impressive  and  vivid  form  of  the 
notion  of  the  other-self  and,  again, 
he  knows  that  “  nothing  is  more  cer^ 
tain  ”  (not  even  the  multiplication  table) 
“  than  that  man  everywhere  started  with 
a  simple  worship  of  natural  objects.” 
When  a  man  so  positive  and  well- 
informed  applies  to  Mr.  Spencer’s  relig¬ 
ion  the  remark  that  “  to  make  a  relig¬ 
ion  out  of  the  Unknowable”  (which 
he  had  previously  derided  for  “  man¬ 
aging  to  get  itself  spelled  with  a  capital 
U  ”)  ‘‘is  far  more  extravagant  than  to 
make  it  out  of  the  Equator,”  and  when 
he  suggests  in  a  great  variety  of  forms 
of  speech  that  many  of  Mr.  Spencer’s 
abstractions  are  so  very  abstract  that 
they  border  on  being  wholly  unmeaning 
and  sometimes  even  cross  the  border, 
he  encourages  those  who  are  more 
sceptical  or  less  well-informed  to  say 
that  to  them  at  least  Mr.  Spencer’s 
theory  appears  to  be  that  religion  as 
commonly  understood  has  got  its  death¬ 
blow  that  it  has  before  it  no  prospect 
except  that  of  speedy  extinction,  and 
that  the  sooner  we  get  rid  of  the  notion 
of  raising  some  sort  of  ghost  of  it,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  us. 

Having  thus  far  agreed  with  Mr.  Har¬ 
rison,  it  is  impossible  not  to  ask  one’s 
self  a  question  which  is  suggested  by  all 
the  latter  part  of  his  article.  It  is  in  one 
word  this — is  not  the  question  between 
the  Unknowable  and  the  unknown  a 
question  as  to  the  comparative  blackness 
of  the  pot  and  the  kettle  ?  Is  not  Mr. 
Harrison’s  own  creed  open  to  every 
objection  which  he  urges  against  Mr. 
Spencer.  He  tells  us  that  Mr.  Spencer 
has  effectually  disposed  of  theology,  but 
that  his  speculations  do  not  affect  relig¬ 
ion.  ”  'The  essence  of  religion  is  to 
unite  and  govern  men  and  societies  by 
giving  them  common  beliefs  and  du¬ 
ties.”  When  ”  a  basis  of  belief  and 
duty  has  been  found,”  ”  then,  again, 
religion  will  succeed  in  governing  and 
uniting  men.”  ‘‘  The  law.  moral, 
mental,  and  social,  is  pre-eminently  the 
field  wherein  men  may  be  governed  and 
united.  Hence  to  the  religion  of  Cause 
there  succeeds  the  religion  of  Law. 
But  the  religion  of  Law  or  Science  i& 
Positivism.” 
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He  gives  .in  account  of  what  he  means 
by  a  religion,  and  tells  us  that  Positivism 
is  all  that  a  religion  ought  to  be,  where¬ 
as  the  religion  of  the  Unknowable  fulfils 
none  of  the  conditions  on  which  religion 
is  possible.  I  will  for  a  moment  com¬ 
pare  the  two.  Mr.  Harrison  states  the 
tests  which  a  religion  must  fulfil,  if  it 
deserves  the  name,  as  follows  : 

In  any  reasonable  use  of  religion 

implies  some  kind  of  belief  in  a  Power  outside 
ourselves,  some  kind  of  awe  and  gratitude  felt 
for  that  Power,  some  kind  of  influence  exerted 
by  it  over  our  lives.  There  are  always  in 
some  sort  these  three  elements —belief ,  wor¬ 
ship,  conduct.  A  religion  which  gives  us 
nothing  in  particular  to  believe,  nothing  as  an 
object  of  awe  and  gratitude,  which  has  no 
special  relation  to  human  duty,  is  not  a  re¬ 
ligion  at  all. 

He  goes  on  to  show  how  the  religion  of 
the  Unknowable,  as  he  calls  it  (Mr. 
Spencer  does  not  use  the  expression), 
fulfils  none  of  these  conditions,  whereas 
Positivism  fulfils  them  all. 

Mr.  Harrison  has  made  us  all  so 
familiar  with  the  leading  doctrines  of 
his  creed  that  I  need  not  here  restate 
them,  but  may  proceed  at  once  to  re¬ 
peat,  perhaps  for  the  fiftieth  time,  the 
reasons  which  seem  to  show  that  it  is 
open  to  every  objection  which  he  so 
justly  brings  against  what  he  regards  as 
Mr.  Spencer’s  creed.  These  reasons 
are  broad,  common,  and  familiar.  So 
far  as  I  know  they  never  have  been,  and 
I  do  not  believe  they  ever  will  be  an¬ 
swered. 

The  first  objection  is  that  Humanity 
with  acaoital  H  (.Mr.  Harrison’s  God)  is 
’  neither  better  nor  worse  fitted  to  be  a 
god  than  the  Unknowable  with  a  capital 
U.  They  are  as  much  alike  as  six  and 
half-a-dozen.  Each  is  a  barren  abstrac¬ 
tion  to  which  any  one  can  attach  any 
meaning  he  likes.  Humanity  as  used 
by  Mr.  Harrison  is  not  an  abstract  name 
for  those  matters  in  which  all  human 
beings  as  such  resemble  each  other  ;  as, 
for  instance,  a  human  form  and  articu¬ 
late  speech.  If  this  were  the  meaning 
of  the  word,  it  would  at  the  very  best 
be  no  more  than  a  correct  definition,  or 
to  use  Mr.  Harrison’s  own  words  about 
the  Unknowable,  “  it  may  be  a  formula, 
a  generalization,  a  logical  postulate ; 
but  it  is  not”  (i.e.  it  cannot  properly 
be  made  the  foundation  of)  “a  relig¬ 
ion.”  He  uses  the  word  apparently  in 


a  narrower  sense,  though  he  does  not 
specially  define  it  in  the  article  under 
consideration  ;  nor  can  I  quote  a  pre¬ 
cise  definition  from  other  writings  of 
his,  but  it  is  something  of  this  sort. 
Humanity  is  a  general  name  for  all 
human  beings  who  in  various  ways  have 
contributed  to  the  improvement  of  the 
human  race.  The  Positivist  Calendar, 
which  appropriates  every  day  in  the  year 
for  the  commemoration  of  one  or  more 
of  these  benefactors  of  mankind,  is  an 
attempt  to  give  what  a  lawyer  would 
call  ‘‘  further  and  better  particulars  ” 
of  the  word.  If  this  or  anything  like 
this  be  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Harrison’s 
God,  I  must  say  that  he,, she.  or  it,  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  quite  as  ill-fitted  for  wor¬ 
ship  as  the  Unknowable.  How  can  a 
man  worship  an  indefinite  number  of 
dead  people,  most  of  whom  are  un¬ 
known  to  him  even  by  name,  and  many 
of  whose  characters  were  exceedingly 
faulty,  besides  which  the  facts  as  to  their 
lives  are  most  imperfectly  known  ? 
How  can  he  in  any  way  combine  these 
people  into  a  single  object  of  thought  ? 
An  object  of  worship  must  surely  have 
such  a  degree  of  unity  that  it  is  possible 
to  think'  about  it  as  distinct  from  other 
things,  as  much  unity  at  least  as  the 
English  nation,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  the  Great  Western  Railway. 
No  doubt  these  are  abstract  terms,  but 
they  are  concrete  enough  for  practical 
purposes.  Every  one  understands  what 
is  meant  when  it  is  asserted  that  the 
English  nation  is  at  war  or  at  peace  ; 
that  the  Pope  is  the  head  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  ;  that  the  Great 
Western  Railway  have  declared  a  divi¬ 
dend  :  but  what  is  Humanity  ?  What 
can  any  one  definitely  assert  or  deny 
about  it  ?  How  can  any  one  meaning 
be  afhxed  to  the  word  so  that  one  person 
can  be  said  to  use  it  properly  and  an¬ 
other  to  abuse  it  ?  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  as  “  unknowable  ”  as  the  Unknow¬ 
able  itself,  and  just  as  well  and  just  as 
ill-fitted  to  be  an  object  of  worship. 

Again,  a  religion  in  Mr.  Harrison's 
view  implies  a  power  toward  which  we 
can  feel  ”  awe  and  gratitude.”  How 
can  we  feel  either  toward  an  unascer¬ 
tained  multitude  of  people,  most  of 
whom  are  utterly  unknown  to  us  even 
by  name  or  reputation,  and  all  of  whom 
are  according  to  Mr.  Harrison,  dead 
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and  done  with  ?  Most  of  them  indeed, 
are  utterly  forgotten,  and  when  they 
were  alive  thought  as  little  and  cared 
as  little  about  us  as  we  now  do  about 
them.  Further  than  this,  how  in  prac¬ 
tice  can  any  one  feel  either  awe  or  grati¬ 
tude  in  the  proper  sense  of  those  words, 
the  only  sense  in  which  they  can  have 
much  effect  upon  our  conduct,  toward 
any  one  but  a  person  supposed  to  be 
living  and  conscious,  and  to  be  capable 
of  actual  knowledge  of  and  sympathy 
with  us  ?  The  principal  sting  of  death  is 
that  it  terminates  all  human  relations 
whatever,  and  converts  what  were  real 
living  sentiments  into  mere  recollec¬ 
tions.  The  great  point  of  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  state  is  that  it  converts  death 
into  temporary  separation,  and  permits 
the  living  to  think  of  the  dead  as  beings 
toward  whom  they  may  still  feel  as  they 
did,  and  whom  they  may  expect  to  meet 
again  in  some  human  or  quasi-human 
form.  Mr.  Spencer  and  Mr.  Harrison, 
as  I  understand  them,  regard  this  belief 
as  a  dream  founded  on  nothing  ;  though 
Mr.  Harrison  on  occasion  employs  much 
eloquence  to  show  that  the  belief  that 
a  dead  man  is  absolutely  dead,  and 
has  no  longer  and  never  will  have  again 
any  individual  conscious  existence  at 
all,  need  make  no  difference  in  our  feel¬ 
ings  toward  him  :  an  attempt  in  which 
he  appears  to  me  to  he  about  as  success¬ 
ful  as  if  he  argued  to  show  that  to  lose 
one’s  eyes  did  not  affect  one’s  sight. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  anything  on  this 
view  of  death,  except  that  il  appears  to 
me  to  be  an  inevitable  consequence  that 
Mr.  Harrison’s  language  about  awe  and 
gratitude  to  humanity  represents  nothing 
at  all,  except  a  yearning  after  some 
object  of  affection,  like  a  childless 
woman’s  love  for  a  lapdog.  Not  to 
heap  up  illustrations,  take  at  once  the 
greatest  of  all.  Jesus  Christ  has  been 
for  many  centuries  the  object  of  passion¬ 
ate  devotion  and  enthusiasm  to  large 
numbers  of  persons,  of  all  times  and 
countries.  Is  there  any  one  single 
authentic  instance  of  any  person  having 
entertained  those  feelings  in  a  genuine 
simple  way  who  was  at  the  same  time 
firmly  jconvinced  that  he  was  merely  a 
dead  man,  who  no  longer  had  anv  exist¬ 
ence  anywhere  except  in  the  imagination 
of  those  who  think  of  him  ?  It  may  be 
said  that  the  belief  that  Christ  rose 


from  the  dead,  ascended  into  heaven, 
and  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God, 
whence  he  will  come  again  to  judge  the 
quick  and  the  dead,  is  the  effect,  or,  so 
to  speak,  the  expression  of  the  awe  and 
gratitude  with  which  his  disciples  re¬ 
garded  him.  Be  it  so,  but  surely  this 
proves  that  the  belief  and  the  sentiment 
are  essential  to  each  other,  and  that  if 
Jesus  Christ  had  not  been  conceived  of 
as  a  being  actually  living,  and  capable 
in  some  mysterious  way  of  communicat¬ 
ing  with  his  disciples,  if  he  had  been 
looked  upon  from  the  time  of  his  cruci¬ 
fixion  downward  simply  as  a  dead  man, 
who  had  preached  for  a  few  years  in 
Judaea,  there  would  now  be  neither 
Christianity  nor  Christians,  nor  would 
his  name  have  excited  either  awe,  grati¬ 
tude,  or  any  other  feeling  of  the  sort. 

Of  course,  isolated  people  here  and 
there  may  be  found  to  worship  any¬ 
thing,  but  I  think  that,  exceptions  ex¬ 
cepted,  Humanity  is  and  will  forever 
continue  to  be  mankind  at  large  just  as 
poor  a  shadow  of  a  God  as  the  Un¬ 
knowable.  There  is  nothing  really  to 
choose  between  two  words,  one  of 
which  incorrectly  expresses  a  universal 
negation,  while  the  other  is  so  hopeless¬ 
ly  vague  that  it  can  hardly  have  the 
same  meaning  for  any  two  different 
people. 

But  if  Mr.  Harrisons’s  religion  pre¬ 
sents  to  the  mind  no  object  of  worship, 
has  it  the  smallest  prospect  of  being  able 
to  “  govern  men  and  societies  ”?  One, 
perhaps  the  great,  standing  difficulty  of 
all  religions  is  that  the  great  mass  of 
men  do  not  really  like  and  do  not  really 
want  them.  They  must  be  compelled 
to  come  in.  Neither  Mohammedanism 
nor  Christianity  attained  its  present 
position  in  the  w’orld  without  exhausting 
all  the  resources  both  of  persuasion  and 
of  force,  military,  moral,  and  spiritual. 
European  Christianity  was  established 
by  the  joint  operation  of  all  the  terrors 
of  this  world  and  the  next,  and,  now 
that  it  has  been  established  for  cen¬ 
turies,  the  vast  majority  of  mankind  are 
and  are  reproached  by  the  rest  for  being 
but  nominal  Christians,  with  a  luke¬ 
warm  affection  for  their  nominal  creed, 
and  a  practical  standard  of  morals  and 
conduct  falling  far  short  of  its  require¬ 
ments.  What  will  Positivism  do  with  the 
vast  mass  of  indifferent  and  worldly  peo- 
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pie  ?  It  can  neither  hang  them  nor 
damn  them.  How,  then,  can  it  hope  to 
govern  them,  which  Mr.  Harrison  tells 
us  is  one  of  the  functions  essential  to  a 
religion  which  deserves  the  name.  The 
Unknowable  is  certainly  singularly  ill- 
adapted  for  the  functions  of  govern¬ 
ment,  but  Mr.  Spencer  never  proposed 
to  govern  mankind  by  it.  Mr.  Harrison 
does  propose  to  govern.  How  does  he 
mean  to  set  about  it  ?  and  in  particular 
what  will  he  do  with  the  indifferent 
and  worldly-minded  ?  They  are  a 
numerous  body.  “  I  can  understand.” 
said  one  of  the  body,  ‘‘  the  sheep  on 
the  right  and  the  goats  on  the  left,  but 
where  are  the  alpacas  to  be  ?”  Mr.  Har¬ 
rison’s  religion  does  not  even  provide  a 
sheep-dog  to  bark  at  them,  but  prac¬ 
tically  all  mankind  are  alpacas  as 
against  his  religion  of  Humanity. 
These  (Questions  have  been  pressed  on 
Mr.  Harrison  many  times.  I  do  not 
think  he  can  answer  any  of  them. 

.Assume  that  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer’s 
really  important  conclusion  is  the  nega¬ 
tive  one,  that  all  that  has  hitherto 
been  called  religion  is  destined  to  die 
out,  and  that  his  abstractions  about  the 
Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy  from  which 
we  proceed,  and  in  whose  presence  we 
are,  are  merely  unmeaning,  and  that 
Mr.  Harrison’s  religion  of  Humanity  is 
of  exactly  the  same  value,  what  follows  .* 
The  inference  is  that  their  speculations 
are  opposed,  not  merely  to  theology 
which  is  admitted,  but  to  religion  in 
Mr.  Harrison’s  sense  of  the  word,  and 
this  is  a  conclusion  of  great  importance 
and  interest,  though  it  has  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  bearing  upon  the  theories  of  the  two 
writers  in  question. 

Mr.  Spencer  does  not  seem  to  attach 
much  practical  importance  to  the  meagre 
residuum  of  religion  which  he  considers 
will  survive  the  absolute  destruction  of 
all  theology.  If  he  is  right,  all  that  will 
happen  apparently  will  be  that  a  certain 
number  of  persons  who  combine  fond¬ 
ness  for  abstract  speculation  with  a 
slight  tinge  of  mysticism  will  find  some 
satisfaction  in  thinking  about  the  In¬ 
finite  and  Eternal  Energy  in  whose  pres¬ 
ence  they  consider  themselves  to  be. 
The  part  of  his  theory  which  will  influ¬ 
ence  the  conduct  of  mankind  is  in  no 
way  affected  by  this.  His  political  and 
ethical  speculations  rest  upon  a  basis 


of  their  own,  independent  not  only  of 
theology  but  of  any  sort  of  semi-mystical 
theory  which  may  survive  it,  and  to  a 
small  extent,  and  in  a  few  cases,  take 
its  place  in  part  or  in  whole.  In  other 
words,  his  view  as  to  the  prospects  of 
religion  is  an  unimportant  part  of  his 
general  system,'  and  may  be  true  or 
false  without  much  affecting  it. 

With  Mr.  Harrison  it  is  entirely 
different.  Religion  is  in  his  view  the 
highest  and  most  important  of  all 
things,  the  crown  and  soul  of  all  ethical 
and  social  speculation,  without  which 
such  speculation  will,  at  all  events  as  far 
as  the  great  mass  of  mankind  are  con¬ 
cerned,  remain  comparatively  inett. 
He  would  quote  in  confirmation  of  his 
view  the  history  of  all  great  religions, 
and  especially  the  history  of  all  forms 
of  the  Christian  religion,  as  compared 
with  the  history  of  moral,  social,  and 
political  theories,  and  he  would  ask  with 
great  plausibility,  to  say  the  least, 
whether  any  instance  can  be  given  in 
which  mere  moral  theory  has  by  itself 
produced  any  great  changes,  or  indeed 
i)een  brought  to  bear  upon  mankind  at 
all  to  much  purpose  except  in  connection 
with  some  form  or  other  of  religion  ?  He 
would  then  go  on  to  argue  (I  do  not 
affect  to  quote  him,  but  merely  to  state 
the  general  effect  which  his  various 
writings  for  many  years  past  have  left 
upon  my  mind)  that  theology  having 
been  exploded  is  no  longer  capable  of 
producing  such  effects  if  it  ever  did  so, 
and  that  it  is  the  office  of  philosophy  or 
science,  by  whatever  name  it  is  called, 
to  discover  the  true  foundations  of  a 
new  religion,  and  to  erect  upon  them 
an  edifice  which  shall  discharge  the 
functions  of  the  old  ones. 

A  great  deal  of  this  appears  to  me,  to 
say  the  least,  extremely  plausible  and 
even  probable,  though  no  one  really 
possesses  the  knowledge  necessary  to 
form  a  complete  and  distinct  opinion 
upon  the  subject.  The  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  course  of  many 
ages  in  the  moral  and  social  principles 
and  practices  of  mankind  are  so  many 
and  so  intricate  that  it  is  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say  what  they  have  been,  and 
even  more  difficult  to  say  how  they  have 
been  caused,  and  to  what  extent  by  re¬ 
ligion  as  distinguished  from  many  other 
causes  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  think  it 
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would  be  carrying;  scepticism  too  far  to 
doubt  than  an  habitual  belief  in  a  good 
God  who  exercises  an  influence  over 
human  life  must  be  a  most  powerful 
motive  to  virtue,  or  that  it  has  in  fact 
played  in  various  ways  a  great  part  in 
the  government  of  mankind,  even  when 
it  has  not  been  coupled  with  a  belief  in 
a  future  state  of  conscious  existence, 
and  much  more  when  it  has. 

Again,  to  deny  that  Christianity  in  its 
various  forms  has  been,  and  still  is,  one 
of  the  greatest  powers  in  the  world,  or 
to  deny  that  its  leading  doctrines  have 
in  fact  been  associated  in  many  ways 
with  all  that  we  commonly  recognize  as 
virtue,  is  like  denying  the  agency  of  the 
sun  in  the  physical  world. 

Assume  that  Christiainty  is  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed,  what  prospect  have  Mr.  Harri¬ 
son  and  other  like-minded  persons  of 
establishing  a  new  religion  which  will 
do  what  was  done  by  the  old  one  ?  It 
appears  to  me  that  their  attempts  to  do 
so  are  not  only  accidentally  unsuccessful 
but  essentially  misconceived,  and  doom¬ 
ed  to  failuie  by  the  conditions  under 
which  they  are  undertaken.  The  old 
story  of  Talleyrand  and  the  theophilan- 
thropists  puts  the  standing  difficulty  of 
all  such  creeds  in  a  striking  light.  “  Gen¬ 
tlemen,”  he  said,  after  listening  to  an 
exposition  of  their  creed,  “  when  Jesus 
Christ  established  a  new  religion  he 
found  it  necessary  to  be  crucified,  dead, 
and  buried,  and  to  rise  again  the  third 
day  from  the  dead  ;  go  and  do  likewise, 
and  your  religion  will  be  worth  discuss- 
ing.” 

This  well-known  anecdote  puts  into 
a  few  words  what  I  believe  to  be  a  great 
truth,  a  truth  which  has  been  advanced 
by  many  people  from  different  points 
of  view,  and  which  in  these  days  is  not 
recognized  as  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  that 
a  religion  capable  of  discharging  the 
functions  which  Mr.  Harrison  rightly 
describes  as  those  which  are  character¬ 
istic  of  a  religion,  the  function  of  unit¬ 
ing  and  governing  men,  must  be 
founded  on  a  supernatural  basis  believed 
to  be  true.  The  same  thing  may  be 
expressed  by  saying  that  theology  is 
essential  to  religion,  and  that  to  destroy 
the  one  is  to  destroy  the  other.  If  this 
is  true,  it  necessarily  follows  that  if  Mr. 
Harrison  and  Mr.  Spencer  are  right  in 
the  opinion  that  any  supernatural  basis 


for  religion  is  unattainable,  their  doc¬ 
trines  tend  to  the  absolute,  destruction 
of  religion,  and  that  all  attempts  to  con¬ 
struct  a  religion  out  of  science  are  like 
attempts  to  fly  without  air  and  without 
wings.  I  think  the  doctrine  I  have 
stated  is  true.  It  appears  to  me  utterly 
incredible  that  any  system  or  theory 
which  is  upon  the  face  of  it  a  mere 
human  speculation  about  this  present 
world  should  ever  take  command  of 
men  or  be  to  them  as  a  revelation. 

There  is  a  distinct  opposition  between 
the  general  temper  of  mind  which  relig¬ 
ion  and  science  assume  and  produce. 
A  genuine,  thoroughly  convinced  Chris¬ 
tian  derives  from  his  creed  a  new  point 
of  view  from  which  all  the  events  of 
life  appear  to  stand  in  different  rela¬ 
tions  to  each  other  from  those  which 
common  observers  can  perceive,  and  to 
be, 'so  to  speak,  of  a  different  color. 
Such  a  person  either  does  actually  see 
or  thinks  he  sees  some  sort  of  provi¬ 
dential  design  running  through  the 
events  of  life  ;  he  feels,  or  says  that  he 
feels,  some  bond  of  union  between  him¬ 
self  and  other  men,  which  but  for  his 
Christianity  he  would  not  feel.  A  whole 
class  of  motives  and  feelings  affect  his 
conduct  which  if  he  did  not  believe  as 
he  does  would  not  affect  him. 

Such  a  belief  satisfies  what  Mr.  Har¬ 
rison  regards  as  the  crucial  test  of  a  re¬ 
ligion.  It  is  able  to  unite  and  govern 
men,  but  how  does  it  do  so  ?  It  does 
so  by  taking  command  of  them,  by  ap¬ 
pealing  to  their  affections,  their  sym¬ 
pathies,  their  hopes,  their  fears  in  an 
authoritative  way,  by  opening  unlimit¬ 
ed  and  mysterious  perspectives  before 
them,  by  raising  them,  in  a  word,  above 
the  limitations  of  this  present  world  and 
the  circle  to  which  it  confines  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  its  inhabitants. 

This  state  of  mind  appears  to  me  to 
be  not  only  scientific,  but  unscientific. 
The  ultimate  result  of  science,  the  last 
thing  which  is  to  be  got  from  it,  is  a 
belief  in  facts,  and  in  rules  of  calcula¬ 
tion,  formulas,  unfortunately  called 
laws,  which  put  in  a  short  general  form 
the  facts  so  ascertained.  These  facts 
and  the  formulas,  or  laws  as  they  are 
called,  which  result  from  them  are  or 
ought  to  be  reached  by  processes  of 
reasoning,  and  ought,  when  held,  to  be 
believed  in  with  a  degree  of  tenacity 
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proportionate  to  the  weight  of  the  evi-  istence  of  feelings  on  particular  subjects 
dence  by  which  they  are  established.  A  which  have  more  or  less  analogy  to  the 
religious  belief  is  essentially  different  feeling  toward  the  whole  range  of 
from  this.  However  it  may  be  pro-  human  life  which  is  what  is  specifically 
duced  or  justified,  its  essence  is  to  be  meant  by  religion, 
firm  and  unconditional.  It  resembles  The  very  last  and  latest  assertion 
rather  confidence  in  a  person  than  as-  made,  and  so  far  as  appears  capable  of 
sent  to  an  opinion.  being  made,  by  science  about  mankind, 

In  regard  to  morals  and  politics  the  is  that  it  may  possibly  succeed  in  trac- 
scientific  process  results  not  in  an  ear-  ing  the  steps  by  which  the  human  race, 
nest  dominant  belief,  but  in  the  admis-  as  we  know  it,  gradually  came  into  ex* 
sion  of  the  existence  of  this  or  that  istence  from  some  immensely  remote 
motive  of  conduct  and  in  a  quiet  and  origin,  by  all  kinds  of  intricate  stages 
conditional  appreciation  of  its  weight,  most  imperfectly  understood.  It  may 
The  possibility  of  doubt  is  essential  to  also  conceivably  show  what  kind  of 
science  and  fatal  to  religion.  habits,  maxims,  laws  and  institutions 

For  this  reason,  if  it  stood  alone,  it  will  produce  certain  effects  on  the  hu- 
might,  I  think,  be  affirmed  that  not-  man  race  at  given  times  and  places, 
withstanding  the  immense  importance  of  Under  such  and  such  conditions  (it  may 
science  you  can  never  base  a  religion  say)  political  economy,  limited  and 
upon  It.  applied  thus  and  thus,  will  favor  the 

But  there  is  another  and,  I  think,  a  growth  of  wealth.  Such  and  such  a  way 
much  stronger  and  deeper  reason  for  of  distributing  property  wilt  be  found 
the  same  conclusion.  The  very  thing  to  produce  such  and  such  results  upon 
which  disposes  people  to  want  and  society.  The  following  are  the  subjects 
to  accept  a  religion  is  a  feeling  of  dis-  to  which  legislation  may  be  usefully 
content  with  the  actual  world  in  which  applied,  and  the  various  rights,  duties 
w’e  live,  with  the  facts  perceived  by  the  and  social  institutions  recognized  by  law 
senses,  and  the  inferences  deduced  from  may  be  thus  or  thus  described  or  de- 
those  facts  by  logical  processes.  This  fined. 

discontent  may  take  every  sort  of  shape.  Science  has  far  enough  to  go  before 
from  that  of  the  savage  who  seems  to  propositions  of  this  nature,  correct  to 
worship  his  fetich,  much  in  the  spirit  any  moderate  degree,  can  be  laid  dowm 
in  which  a  child  personifies  its  toys,  by  with  reference  to  any  important  depart¬ 
way  of  satisfying  a  vague  imaginative  ment  of  human  affairs.  Let  any  one 
curiosity,  to  that  of  highly  civilized  who  doubts  this  think  of  the  pretensions 
men  and  women,  who  tell  you  that  made  by  political  economy  say  forty 
somewhere  or  other  there  must  be  some-  years  ago,  and  of  the  great  modifica* 
thing  to  satisfy  what  they  call  their  spir-  tions  which  in  the  course  of  the  last 
itual  wants,  something  to  redress  the  forty  years  have  been  made  in  them  ; 
wrongs  and  to  console  the  sorrows  which  or  let  them  think  of  the  confidence  with 
they  see  about  them.  This  has  suggest-  which  Bentham  and  his  immediate 
ed  the  paradox  that  a  perfectly  true  re-  followers  wrote  of  the  reform  of  the 
ligion  w’ould  be  no  religion  at  all  ;  the  law,  and’ of  the  modifications  vrhich  a 
meaning  of  which  is  that  a  religion  as  deeper  knowledge  of  history  has  intro- 
such  is  an  attempt  to  realize  or  set  up  duced  into  their  theories.  Put  aside, 
an  ideal,  which  cannot  be  done  if  you  do  however,  all  these  difficulties,  and  as- 
not  transcend  actual  facts.  The  essence  sume  the  triumph  of  their  mode  of 
of  religion  is  to  supply  to  human  life  thinking.  Where  does  it  tend  even  to 
something  which  is  not  in  it.  The  suggest  any  sort  of  religion,  the  exist- 
essence  of  science  is  to  take  the  world  ence  of  anything  exciting  any  feeling  of 
as  it  is,  and  give  a  clear,  systematic  awe  or  reverence,  the  possibility  of  any 
account  of  it.  What,  then,  is  the  ac-  sort  of  worship  ?  Mankind  is  the  object 
count  given  by  science  of  the  world  ?  of  our  worship — mankind,  a  stupid. 
It  is  an  account  not  calculated  to  call  out  ignorant  half  beast  of  a  creature,  the 
anything  like  religious  feeling  about  the  most  distinguished  specimens  of  which 
world  considered  as  a  whole,  though  it  have  passed  their  lives  in  chasing 
is  certainly  not  inconsistent  with  the  ex-  chimeras,  and  believing  and  forcing 
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Others  to  believe  in  fairy  tales  about 
them— a  creature  made  up  mostly  of 
units,  of  which  a  majority  cannot  even 
read,  while  only  a  small  minority  have 
the  time,  or  the  means,  or  the  ability  to 
devote  any  considerable  ipart  of  their 
thoughts  to  anything  but  daily  labor. 
For  mv  part,  I  would  as  soon  worship 
the  ugliest  idol  in  India,  before  which  a 
majority  of  the  Queen’s  subjects  chop 
off  the  heads  of  poor  little  goats. 

If  human  life  is  in  the  course  of  being 
fully  described  by  science,  I  do  not  see 
what  materials  there  are  for  any  relig¬ 
ion,  or,  indeed,  what  would  be  the  use 
of  one,  or  why  it  is  wanted.  We  can 
get  on  very  well  without  one,  for  though 
the  view  of  life  which  science  is  opening 
to  us  gives  us  nothing  to  worship,  it 
gives  us  an  infinite  number  of  things  to 
enjoy.  There  are  many  who  think,  or 
say  they  think,  that  if  the  scientific  view 
of  human  life  is  true,  life  itself  would 
not  be  worth  having.  This  seems  to 
me  altogether  false.  We  should  have 
to  live  on  different  principles  from  those 
which  have  usually  been  professed  ;  but 
1  think  that  for  people  who  took  a  just 
view  of  their  own  position,  and  were 
moderately  fortunate,  life  would  still  be 
extremely  pleasant.  The  world  seems 
to  me  a  very  good  world  if  it  would  only 
last.  It  is  full  of  pleasant  people  and  cu¬ 
rious  things,  and  I  think  that  most  men 
find  no  great  didiculty  in  turning  their 
minds  away  from  its  transient  character. 
I.ove,  friendship,  ambition,  science,  lit¬ 
erature,  art,  politics,  commerce,  profes¬ 
sions,  trades,  and  a  thousand  other 
matters  will  go  on  equally  well,  as  far 
as  I  can  see,  whether  there  is  or  is  not  a 
God  or  a  future  state,  and  a  man  who 
cannot  occupy  every  waking  moment  of 
a  long  life  with  some  or  other  of  these 
things  must  be  either  very  unfortunate 
in  regard  of  his  health  or  circumstances, 
or  else  must  be  a  poor  creature. 

No  doubt  the  great  leading  doctrines 
of  theology  are  noble  and  glorious.  To 
be  able  to  conceive  of  the  world  as  the 
work  of  a  Being  infinitely  wise,  infinitely 
powerful,  and  in  some  mysterious  way 
infinitely  good  ;  to  regard  morality  as  a 
law  given  to  men  by  such  a  Being  ;  to 
look  upon  this  outward  and  visible  life 
as  only  a  part  of  some  vast  whole,  other 
parts  of  which  may  vindicate  its  appar¬ 
ent  inconsistency  with  the  wisdom  and 


goodness  which  are  ascribed  to  its 
Author,  is  a  great  thing.  People  really 
able  in  good  faith  to  look  on  the  world 
in  that  light  are  ennobled  by  their 
creed  ;*  they  are  carried  above  and  be¬ 
yond  the  vulgar  and  petty  side  of  life  ; 
and  if  the  truth  of  propositions  de¬ 
pended  not  upon  the  evidence  by  which 
they  can  be  supported,  but  by  their  in¬ 
trinsic  beauty  and  utility,  they  might 
vindicate  their  creed  against  all  others. 

If,  however,  their  views  have  to  be 
given  up,  I  do  not  see  either  that  life 
will  become  worthless  or  that  morals  in 
particular  will  cease  to  be.  I  think 
that  religion  would  die  with  theology  ; 
but,  as  I  have  said,  I  think  we  could 
live  very  well  without  religion,  though 
on  principles  different  from  those  which 
most  men  have  hitherto  professed, 
though  for  the  most  part  identical  with 
those  on  which  respectable  people  have 
usually  acted.  Morality  would  be 
transformed,  but  by  no  means  destroyed. 
Ubi  homines,  ibi  mores.  Men  can  never 
associate  together  without  honoring  and 
rewarding  and  protecting  in  various 
ways  temperance,  fortitude,  benevo¬ 
lence,  and  justice.  No  individual  man 
can  live  in  any  society  of  any  size  with¬ 
out  observing  this  fact,  sharing  more 
or  less  in  the  common  feelings,  judging 
his  own  conduct  according  to  them,  and 
perceiving  that  his  own  personal  interest 
is,  to  an  extent  more  or  less  consider¬ 
able,  bound  up  in  the  general  interest. 
That  this  state  of  things  will  hereafter 
produce,  as  it  has  in  the  past  produced, 
a  solid,  vigorous,  useful  kind  of  moral 
standard,  reflected  to  a  great,  perhaps 
to  an  increasing,  degree  in  law  properly 
so  called,  seems  practically  certain. 

The  change  would  come  in  regard  to 
the  mystical,  emotional  part  of  morality. 
If  Christ  is  thought  of  as  a  mere  dead 

I  cannot  resist  the  op|x>rtunity  of  a  passing 
allusion  to  the  life  of  the  late  Mr.  Maurice  as 
an  illustration  of  what  1  mean.  1  knew  him 
well.  I  wholly  and  entirely  disagreed  with 
him  as  far  as  I  understood  him,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  know  anything  of  him  without 
seeing  that  he  had  that  within  him  which  ren¬ 
dered  anything  mean,  or  consciously  false,  or 
petty,  morally  impossible  to  him,  and  his 
biography  seems  to  me  to  show  that  this  was 
the  natural  and  appropriate  effect  of  his  creed, 
though  I  suppose  most  pieople  would  agree  in 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  remark,  “  His  intellectual 
constitution  had  long  been,  and  still  is,*'to  me 
a  good  deal  of  an  enigma.” 
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man  who  in  his  lifetime  was  a  mistaken 
enthusiast,  people  in  general  will  have 
no  wish  to  imitate  him  in  being  a  man 
of  sorrows  acquainted  with  grief.  They 
will  prefer  being  men  of  rational 
pleasure  with  as  little  grief  as  may  be. 
Christianity  has  deified  self-sacrifice.  It 
worships  a  Being  who,  as  it  tells  the 
story,  was  willingly  put  to  a  shameful 
and  painful  death  without  any  advan¬ 
tage  to  himself  whatever.  If  this  is 
recognized  to  be  a  mere  fable,  or  if  a 
purely  human  morality  takes  the  place 
of  Christian  morals,  self-command,  and 
self-denial,  force  of  character  shown  in 
postponing  the  present  to  the  future  will 
take  the  place  of  self-sacrifice  as  an 
object  of  admiration.  Love,  friend¬ 
ship,  good-nature,  kindness,  carried  to 
the  height  of  sincere  and  devoted  affec¬ 
tion.  will  always  be  the  chief  pleasures 
of  life  whether  Christianity  is  true  or 
false  ;  but  Christian  charity  is  not  the 
same  as  any  of  these  or  all  of  these  put 
together,  and  I  think  that  if  Christian 
theology  were  exploded  Christian  charity 
would  not  survive  it. 

There  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  more  or 
less  poeaic  side  to  the  most  exclusively 
worldly  morality.  Military  courage  is 
not  an  exclusively  Christian  virtue.  It 
has  been  exhibited  on  innumerable 
occasions  in  the  highest  perfection  by 
men  of  every  and  of  no  religion.  The 


same  may  be  said  of  conjugal  and  pa¬ 
rental  love,  of  patriotism,  of  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  professional  honor,  and  even  of 
party  spirit, .  which,  by  the  way,  is  per¬ 
haps  the  very  lowest  form  of  disinter¬ 
ested  virtue.  But  I  can  only  hint  at  the 
way  in  which  the  vast  change  I  am  con¬ 
sidering  would  work  itself  out.  In  a 
few  words  I  contend  that  to  expect  to 
preserve  the  morals  of  Christianity  while 
we  deny  the  truth  of  Christian  theology 
is  like  expecting  to  cut  down  the  tree 
and  to  keep  the  fruit  ;  that  if  the  Apos¬ 
tle’s  Creed  is  given  up,  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  and  the  parables  will  go  too  ; 
that  parodies  of  them  are  inexpressibly 
dreary,  that  to  try  to  keep  them  alive  by 
new  ceremonies  and  forms  of  worship 
made  on  purpose  is  like  preparing  in¬ 
gredients  and  charms  which  would  make 
Medea’s  caldron  ethcacious.  But  I  also 
contend  on  the  other  hand  that,  if  Chris¬ 
tianity  does  pass  away,  life  will  remain 
in  most  particulars  and  to  most  people 
much  what  it  is  at  present,  the  chief 
difference  being  that  the  respectable  man 
of  the  world,  the  lukewarm  nominal 
Christian  who  believed  as  much  of  his 
creed  as  happened  to  suit  him  and  led 
an  easy  life,  will  turn  out  to  have  been 
right  after  all,  and  enthusiastic  believers 
of  all  creeds  to  have  been  quite  wrong. 
— Nineteenth  Century. 
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All  that  we  have  learned  about 
Mars  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
well  fitted  to  be  the  abode  of  life.  We 
can  trace,  indeed,  the  progress  of  such 
changes  as  we  may  conceive  that  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Venus  or  of  Mercury  must 
recognize  in  the  case  of  our  own  earth. 
The  progress  of  summer  and  winter  in 
the  northern  and  southern  halves  of  the 
planet,  the  effects  due  to  the  progress 
of  the  Martial  day,  from  sunrise  to  sun¬ 
set— nay,  even  hourly  changes,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  those  which  take  place  in 
our  own  skies,  as  clouds  gather  over  our 
continents,  or  fall  in  rain,  or  are  dissi¬ 
pated  by  solar  heat  :  such  signs  as 
these  that  Mars  is  a  world  like'ours  can 


be  recognized  most  clearly  by  all  who 
care  to  study  the  planet  with  a  telescope 
of  adequate  power. 

As  regards  the  atmosphere  of  Mars, 
by  the  way,  the  earliest  telescopic  ob¬ 
servers  fell  into  a  somewhat  strange 
mistake.  For,  noticing  that  stars  seem¬ 
ed  to  disappear  from  view  at  some  con¬ 
siderable  distance  from  the  planet,  they 
assigned  to  the  Martial  atmosphere  a 
depth  of  many  hundreds  of  miles — I 
care  not  to  say  how  many.  More  care¬ 
ful  observation,  however,  showed  that 
the  phenomenon  upon  which  so  much 
stress  had  been  laid  was  merely  optical. 
Sir  J.  South  and  other  observers,  care¬ 
fully  studying  the  planet  with  telescopes 
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of  modern  construction,  have  been  able 
to  prove  abundantly  that  the  atmos* 
phere  of  Mars  has  no  such  abnormal 
extension  as  Cassini  and  others  of  the 
earlier  telescopists  had  imagined. 

The  early  observations  made  on  the 
polar  snows  of  Mars  were  more  trust¬ 
worthy.  Maraldi  found  that  at  each 
of  two  points  nearly  opposite  to  each 
other  on  the  globe  of  the  planet,  a 
white  spot  could  be  recognized,  whose 
light,  indeed,  was  so  brilliant  as  to  far 
outshine  that  emitted  by  the  remainder 
of  the  disk.  The  idea  that  these  white 
spots  correspond  in  any  way  to  the 
polar  snows  on  our  own  earth  does  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  Maraldi.  Yet 
he  made  observations  which  were  well 
calculated  to  suggest  the  idea,  for  he 
noticed  that  one  of  the  spots  had  at  a 
certain  time  diminished  greatly  in  size. 
Instead,  however,  of  ascribing  this 
change  to  the  progress  of  the  Martial 
seasons,  he  was  led  to  the  strange  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  white  spot  was  under¬ 
going  a  progress  of  continuous  decrease,  • 
and  he  even  announced  the  date  when,  as 
he  supposed,  it  would  finally  disappear. 

No  such  disappearance  took  place, 
however.  When  Sir  W.  Herschel  began 
his  series  of  observations  upon  Mars, 
more  than  half  a  century  later,  the  spots 
were  still  there.  The  energy  of  our 
great  astronomer  did  not  suffer  these 
striking  features  to  remain  long  unex¬ 
amined.  Searching,  as  was  his  wont, 
after  terrestrial  analogies — or,  at  least, 
analogies  depending  on  known  facts — 
he  was  quickly  led  to  associate  the  white 
spots  with  our  arctic  regions.  It  would 
follow,  of  course,  that  in  the  summer 
months  of  either  Martial  hemisphere, 
the  snow-cap  would  be  reduced  in  size, 
while  in  the  winter  it  would  attain  its 
greatest  dimensions.  Sir  W.  Herschel 
found  this  to  be  the  case,  and  he  was 
able  to  show  that  the  changes  which 
Maraldi  had  interpreted  as  suggesting 
the  eventual  disappearance  of  one  of  the_ 
bright  spots,  were  due  to  the  progress 
of  the  Martial  summer.  Precisely  as 
in  our  summer  months,  those  who  voy¬ 
age  across  the  Atlantic  may  sail  in  far 
higher  latitudes  than  they  could  safely 
venture  to  traverse  in  winter,  so  in 
Mars  the  Polar  ice  and  snow  is  limited 
within  a  far  narrower  region  in  summer 
than  in  winter. 


But  after  all  (it  may  be  urged),  to 
suppose  that  these  two  bright  spots  are 
formed  in  reality  of  ice  and  snow  is 
rather  venturesome.  Might  we  not  im¬ 
agine  that  some  other  material  than 
water  is  concerned  in  the  observed 
changes  ?  What  reason  have  we  for  in¬ 
ferring  that  the  same  elements  that  we 
are  familiar  with  exist  out  yonder  in 
space  ? 

The  answer  to  these  questions — or, 
rather,  the  answers,  for  we  have  to  do 
with  a  whole  series  of  facts,  dovetailing 
in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  into 
each  other — will  be  found  full  of  in¬ 
terest. 

We  all  know  that  Mars  shines  with  a 
ruddy  light.  He  is,  indeed,  far  the 
ruddiest  star  in  the  heavens  ;  Aldebaran 
and  Antares  are  pale  beside  him.  Now, 
in  the  telescope  the  surface  of  Mars  does 
not  appear  wholly  red.  We  have  seen 
that  at  two  opposite  points  his  orb  ex¬ 
hibits  white  spots.  But,  beside  these 
regions,  there  are  others  which  are  not 
red.  Dark  spaces  are  seen,  sometimes 
strangely  complicated  in  figure,  which 
present  a  well-marked  tinge  of  greenish 
blue.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  feature 
which  we  should  certainly  expect  to 
find  in  the  polar  spots  are  really  snow 
caps ;  for  the  existence  of  w’ater  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  account  for  snow- 
regions  covering  many  thousand  square 
miles  of  the  surface  of  Mais  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  lead  us  to  infer  the  existence 
of  oceans,  and  these  oceans  might  be 
expected  to  resemble  our  own  oceans  in 
their  general  tint.  According  to  this 
view,  the  dark  greenish-blue  markings 
on  Mars  would  come  to  be  regarded  as 
the  Martial  seas. 

If  this  be  the  case,  then  I  may  note 
in  passing  that  the  seas  of  Mars  cover  a 
much  smaller  proportion  of  his  surface 
than  those  of  our  own  earth,  the  extent 
of  our  seas  being  to  that  of  our  conti¬ 
nents  about  the  proportion  of  ii  to  4  ; 
in  Mars  the  land  and  sea  surfaces  would 
seem  to  be  neatly  equal  in  extent. 
The  seas  in  Mars  are  also  very  singu¬ 
larly  shaped.  They  run  into  long  inlets 
and  straits  ;  many  are  bottle-or  flask- 
shaped — that  is,  we  see  a  somewhat 
rounded  inland  sea  connected  with  what 
must  be  called  the  main  ocean  by  a  nar¬ 
row  inlet ;  and  further  it  would  seem  as 
though  oceanic  communication  must  be 
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far  more  complete  in  Mars  (notwith¬ 
standing  the  relative  smallness  of  his 
ocean  surface)  than  on  our  own  earth. 
One  could  travel  by  sea  between  all 
parts  qf  Mars  with  very  few  exceptions, 
the  long  inlets  and  the  flask-shaped  seas 
breaking  up  his  land-surface  much  more 
completely  than  the  actual  extent  of 
water  would  lead  us  to  infer.  It  may 
be  supposed  that  on  the  other  hand 
land  communication  is  far  more  com¬ 
plete  in  the  case  of  Mars  than  in  that 
of  our  own  earth.  This  is,  indeed,  the 
case,  insomuch  that  such  Martialists  as 
object  to  sea  travelling  (and  we  can 
scarcely  suppose  sea-sickness  to  be  a 
phenomenon  peculiar  to  our  own  earth) 
may  very  readily  avoid  it,  and  yet  not 
be  debarred  from  visiting  any  portion 
of  their  miniature  world,  save  one  or 
two  extensive  islands.  Even  these  are 
separated  by  such  narrow  seas  from  the 
neighboring  continents  that  we  may  re¬ 
gard  it  as  fairly  within  the  power  of  the 
Martial  Brunels  and  Stephensons  to 
bridge  over  the  intervening  straits,  and 
so  to  enable  the  advocates  of  land-voy¬ 
aging  to  visit  those  portions  of  their 
planet.  This  view  is  encouraged  by  the 
consideration  that  all  engineering  opera¬ 
tions  must  be  much  more  readily  effect¬ 
ed  in  Mars  than  on  our  own  earth. 
The  force  of  gravity  is  so  small  at  the 
surface  of  Mars  that  a  mass  which  on 
the  earth  weighs  a  pound,  would  weigh 
on  Mars  about  six  and  a  quarter  ounces, 
so  that  in  every  way  the  work  of  the 
engineer,  and  of  his  ally  the  spadesman 
would  be  lightened.  A  being  shaped 
as  men  are,  but  fourteen  feet'  high, 
woud  be  as  active  as  a  man  six  feet 
high,  and  many  times  more  powerful. 
On  such  a  scale,  then,  might  the  Mar¬ 
tial  navvies  be  framed.  But  that  is  not 
all.  The  soil  in  which  they  would  work 
would  weigh  very  much  less,  mass  for 
mass,  than  that  in  which  our  terrestrial 
spadesmen  labor.  So  that,  between  the 
far  greater  powers  of  Martial  beings, 
and  the  far  greater  lightness  of  the 
materials  they  would  have  to  deal  with  in 
constructing  roads,  canals,  bridges,  or 
the  like,  we  may  very  reasonably  con¬ 
clude  that  the  progress  of  such  labors 
would  be  very  much  more  rapid,  and 
their  scale  very  much  more  important 
than  in  the  case  of  our  own  earth. 

But  let  us  return  to  our  oceans,  re¬ 


membering  that  at  present  we  have  not 
proved  that  the  dark  greenish-blue 
regions  we  have  called  oceans  really 
consist  of  water. 

It  might  seem  hopeless  to  inquire 
whether  this  is  the  case.  Unless  the 
astronomer  could  visit  Mars  and  sail 
upon  the  Martial  seas,  he  could  never 
learn — so  at  a  first  view  one  might  fairly 
judge — whether  the  dark  markings  he 
chooses  to  call  oceans  are  really  so  or 
not. 

But  he  possesses  an  instrument  which 
can  answer  even  such  a  question  as 
this.  The  spectroscope,  the  ally  of  the 
telescope— of  small  use  in  astronomical 
work  without  the  latter,  but  able  to  tell 
us  much  which  ttie  most  powerful  tele¬ 
scope  could  never  reveal — has  been  call¬ 
ed  in  to  solve  this  special  problem.  It 
cannot,  indeed,  directly  answer  our 
question.  It  cannot  so  analyze  the  light 
from  the  greenish  markings  as  to  tell  us 
the  nature  of  the  material  which  emits 
or  reflects  to  us  that  peculiarly  tinted 
light.  But  the  astronomer  and  physicist 
is  capable  of  reasoning  as  to  certain 
effects  which  must  necessarily  follow  if 
the  Planet  of  War  have  oceans  and  polar 
snow-caps,  and  which  could  not  possi¬ 
bly  appear  if  the  markings  we  call  oceans 
were  not  really  so,  nor  the  white  spots 
at  the  Martial  poles  really  snow-caps. 
Extensive  seas  in  one  part  of  the 
4)lanet,  and  extensive  snow  regions  in 
another,  would  imply,  in  a  manner  there 
could  be  no  mistaking  that  the  vapor  of 
water  is  raised  in  large  quantities  from 
Martial  oceans  to  be  transferred  by 
Martial  winds  to  polar  regions,  there  to 
fall  in  snow-showers.  It  is  this  aqueous 
vapor  in  the  Martial  atmosphere  that  the 
spectroscope  can  inform  us  about.  *  Our 
spectroscopists  know  quite  well  what  the 
vapor  of  water  is  capable  of  showing  in 
the  rainbow-tinted  streak  which  is  call¬ 
ed  the  spectrum.  When  white  light  is 
caused  to  shine  through  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  vapor  of  water,  the  rain¬ 
bow-tinted  streak  forming  the  spectrum 
of  white  light  is  seen  to  be  crossed  by 
certain  dark  lines,  whose  position  and 
arrangement  there  is  no  mistaking. 
Now  the  light  we  get  from  Mars  is  re¬ 
flected  sunlight,  but  it  is  sunlight  which 
has  been  subjected  to  more  than  reflec¬ 
tion,  since  it  has  passed  twice  through 
the  depths  of  the  Martial  atmosphere. 
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iirst  while  passing  to  his  surface,  and 
secondly  while  leaving  that  surface  on 
its  voyage  toward  ourselves.  If  that 
double  passage  have  carried  it  through 
the  vapor  of  water,  the  spectroscope 
will  certainly  tell  us  of  the  fact. 

Let  us  see  how  this  problem  was  dealt 
with  by  our  most  skilful  spectroscopist, 
Dr.  Huggins,  justly  called  the  Herschel 
of  the  spectroscope.  The  following 
account  is  an  epitome  of  his  own  narra¬ 
tive  :  “  On  Feb.  14th,  1868,  he  examin¬ 
ed  Mars  with  a  spectroscope  attached  to 
his  powerful  eight-inch  refractor.  The 
rainbow-colored  streak  was  crossed,  near 
the  orange  part,  by  groups-  of  lines 
agreeing  in  position  with  those  seen  in 
the  solar  spectrum  when  the  sun  is  low 
down  and  so  shines  through  the  vapor¬ 
laden  lower  strata  of  our  atmosphere. 
To  determine  whether  these  lines  be¬ 
longed  to  the  light  from  Mars  or  were 
caused  by  our  own  atmosphere.  Dr. 
Huggins  turned  his  spectroscope  toward 
the  moon,  which  was  at  the  time  nearer 
to  the  horizon  than  Mars,  so  that  the 
lines  belonging  to  our  own  atmosphere 
would  be  stronger  in  the  moon’s  spec¬ 
trum  than  in  that  of  the  planet.  But 
the  groups  of  lines  referred  to  were  not 
visible  in  the  lunar  spectrum.  It  re¬ 
mained  clear,  therefore,  that  they  be¬ 
longed  to  the  atmosphere  of  Mars,  and 
not  to  our  own.” 

This  observation  removes  all  reason¬ 
able  doubt  as  to  the  real  character  as 
well  of  the  dark  greenish-blue  markings 
as  of  the  white  polar  caps.  We  see 
that  Mars  certainly  possesses  seas  re¬ 
sembling  our  own,  and  as  certainly  that 
he  has  his  arctic  regions,  waxing  and 
waning  as  our  own  do,  with  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  seasons.  But  in  fact  Dr. 
Huggins's  observation  proves  much  more 
than  this.  The  aqueous  vapor  raised 
from  the  Martial  seas  can  find  its  way  to 
the  Martial  poles  only  along  a  certain 
course — that  is,  by  traversing  the  Mar¬ 
tial  atmosphere.  Mars  certainly  has  an 
atmosphere,  therefore,  though  whether 
the  constitution  of  that  atmosphere  ex¬ 
actly  resembles  that  of  our  own  air  is 
not  so  certainly  known.  On  this  point 
the  spectroscope  has  given  no  positive 
information,  yet  it  allows  us  to  draw 
this  negative  inference — that,  inasmuch 
as  no  new  lines  are  seen  in  the  spec¬ 
trum  of  the  planet,  it  would  seem  likely 


that  no  gases  other  than  those  existing 
in  our  own  atmosphere  ate  present  in 
the  atmosphere  of  Mars. 

But  we  are  naturally  led  to  inquire 
whether  the  phenomena  which  our 
meteorologists  -have  to  deal  with — 
clouds,  fog,  and  mist,  wind-storms  and 
rain-storms — can  be  recognized,  either 
directly  or  in  their  effects,  when  Mars  is 
studied  with  the  telescope.  The  an¬ 
swer  is  full  of  interest.  We  have  been 
able  to  learn  much  respecting  the  meteo¬ 
rology  of  this  distant  world.  In  the  first 
place,  we  see  that  at  times  the  features 
of  his  globe — those  well-recognized 
markings  which  indicate  the  figure  cf 
oceans  and  continents — are  hidden  from 
view  as  if  by  clouds.  A  whitish  light 
replaces  the  well-marked  red  color  of  the 
continents  or  the  equally  well-marked 
green-blue  tint  of  the  oceans.  But 
more.  We  can  at  times  actually  watch 
the  gradual  clearing  up  of  the  Martial 
skies,  for  we  can  see  the  whitish  region 
of  light  gradually  growing  smaller  and 
smaller,  the  features  it  had  concealed 
coming  gradually  into  view.  On  one 
occasion  Mr.  Lockyer  was  observing 
Mars  with  an  excellent  telescope,  when 
he  became  aware  that  a  change  of  this 
sort  was  in  progress.  A  certain  well- 
known  sea  was  partially  concealed  from 
view  by  a  great  cloud  mass  spreading 
over  many  thousand  square  miles  of  the 
Martial  surface.  But  as  the  hours  pass¬ 
ed,  the  clouds  seemed  to  be  melting 
away,  whether  by  the  sun’s  heat  or 
because  they  had  fallen  in  rain  was,  of 
course,  not  determinable.  When  Mr. 
Lockyer  ceased  observing  for  the  even¬ 
ing — at  about  half-past  eleven — a  large 
proportion  of  the  sea  before  concealed 
had  come  into  view.  But  on  the  same 
night,  the  eagle-eyed  Dawes,  the  prince 
of  modern  telescopists,  as  he  has  been 
called,  was  also  studying  the  Planet  of 
War.  Waiting  until  the  outlines  of  the 
oceans  and  continents  had  become 
clearly  discernible,  he  made  ("  in  the 
wee  sma’  hours  ayont  the  twal”)  an  ex¬ 
cellent  drawing  of  Mars.  When  this 
was  compared  with  the  drawing  made 
at  an  earlier  hour  by  Mr.  Lockyer,  it 
was  seen  that  the  clouds  which  had  con¬ 
cealed  a  portion  of  the  planet  had,  at 
the  later  hour,  passed  completely  away, 
insomuch  that  the  whole  of  the  shore¬ 
line,  which  was  at  first  concealed,  had 
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been  restored  to  view.  And  it  is 
worthy  of  notice,  that,  referring  these 
events  to  Martial  time,  the  cloudy 
weather  in  this  part  of  Mars  appears  to 
have  occurred  in  the  forenoon,  the  mid¬ 
day  hour  (as  often  happens  on  earth) 
bringing  clear  weather,  which  would 
seem  to  have  lasted  until  the  Martial 
afternoon  was  far  advanced. 

But  we  can  also  learn  something  of 
the  general  progress  of  the  weather 
during  a  Martial  day.  It  would  seem 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  Martial  mornings 
and  evenings  are  misty.  This,  at  least, 
seems  the  most  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  whitish  light  which  is  usually  seen 
all  round  the  planet’s  disk  ;  for  the 
parts  of  the  planet  which  lie  near  the 
edge  of  the  disk  are  those  where  the 
sun  is  low — that  is,  where  it  is  either 
morning  or  evening  out  yonder  on  Mars. 
The  presence,  therefore,  of  this  whitish 
light  would  seem  to  indicate  misty 
mornings  and  misty  evenings  in  Mars. 

It  seems  clear  too  that — as  with  our¬ 
selves — winter  is  more  cloudy  than 
summer  ;  for  it  is  always  noticed  that 
near  the  Martial  solstices  the  markings 
on  that  half  of  the  planet  where  winter  is 
in  progress  are  very  indistinctly  seen,  a 
whitish  light  sometimes  replacing  the 
red  and  green  markings  altogether  in 
these  regions.  On  the  contrary,  the  re¬ 
gions  where  summer  is  in  progress  are 
generally  very  well  seen. 

The  reader  will  infer  from  what  has 
been  said  on  these  points,  that  the  study 
of  Mars  cannot  be  carried  on  very 
rapidly  by  our  astronomers ;  for,  in 
the  first  place.  Mars  only  returns  to  our 
midnight  skies  at  intervals  of  more  than 
two  >ears,  and  he  remains  but  for  a 
short  time  favorably  placed  for  observa¬ 
tion.  Then  one  half  of  his  surface  only 
can  be  seen  at  a  time,  and  nearly  one  half 
even  of  that  hemisphere  is  commonly 
concealed  by  clouds,  which  also  extend 
all  round  the  disk,  so  that  perhaps,  but 
about  one  eighth  of  the  planet's  surface 
can' be  favorably  studied.  When  we  add 
to  these  considerations  the  circumstance 
that  not  one  night  out  of  ten  in  our 
climate — or,  perhaps,  in  any — is  well 
suited  for  the  use  of  powerful  telescopes, 
while  even  favorable  nights  cannot 
always  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  Mars 
(other  celestial  objects  often  requiring 
special  attention),  it  will  be  understood 


that  the  progress  of  discovery  has  not 
been  so  rapid  as,  at  a  first  view,  might 
be  expected.  When  we  are  told  that 
more  than  two  centuries  have  elapsed 
since  the  telescopic  study  of  Mars 
began,  it  seems  as  though  ample  time 
had  been  given  for  research  ;  but  the 
time  which  has  been  actually  available 
for  that  purpose  has  been  far  more 
limited  than  that  estimate  would  imply. 

And  now,  returning  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  probable  condition  of  Mars, 
with  respect  to  those  circumstances 
which  we  regard  as  associated  with  the 
requirements  of  living  creatures,  let  us 
briefly  inquire  how  far  we  can  determine 
aught  as  to  the  geological  structure  of 
the  planet.  Here  the  spectroscope  can¬ 
not  help  us.  The  telescope,  and  such 
reasoning  as  may  fairly  be  applied  to  the 
relations  already  dealt  with,  must  here 
be  our  main  resource.  We  see,  then, 
that  the  land  regions  of  the  planet 
present  a  ruddy  tinge.  Sir  John  Her- 
schel  has  suggested,  and  I  am  not  here 
concerned  to  deny,  that  this  is  probably 
due  to  the  ochreish  nature  of  the  soil. 
The  planet,  in  fact,  is  to  be  regarded  as 
perhaps  passing  through  a  geological  era 
resembling  that  through  which  our  own 
earth  was  passing  when  the  old  red 
sandstone  constituted  the  main  propor¬ 
tion  of  her  continents.  But  it  certainly 
must  be  admitted,  as  a  remarkable  cir¬ 
cumstance,  that  we  can  trace  no  signs 
of  extensive  forests  in  Mars,  or  any  such 
app>earances  as  we  should  imagine  that 
our  prairies  must  present  to  lelescopists 
in  Venus  or  Mercury.  One  is  almost 
invited  to  adopt  the  bizarre  notion  of 
that  French  astronomer  who  suggested 
that  vegetation  on  Mars  is  red  instead  of 
verdant — that  in  this  distant  and  minia¬ 
ture  world  the  poet  may  sing  of  spring, 
more  truly  than  our  terrestrial  poets, 
that 

She  comelh  blushing  like  a  maid. 

As  respects  the  absence  of  forests,  we 
may  perhaps  find  a  sulficient  explanation 
in  the  fact  that  lofty  trees  would  exist 
under  somewhat  unfavorable  conditions 
in  Mars  ;  for  gravity  being  so  much  less 
than  on  our  own  earth,  the  stability  of  ob¬ 
jects  having  equal  dimensions  would  be 
correspondingly  reduced.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  winds  which  blow  in  Mars 
are  probably,  as  Professor  Phillips  has 
pointed  out,  exceedingly  violent ;  so 
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that  to  quote  a  striking  paper  which  ap¬ 
peared  long  since  in  the  Spectator  (in  a 
review  of  my  “  Other  Worlds”),  ”  if 
currents  of  air  in  Mars  are  of  more  than 
usual  violence,  while  the  solidifying  force 
of  friction  which  resists  them  is  much 
smaller  than  here,  it  may  be  a  reason¬ 
able  inference  that  ‘  natural  selection'  has 
already  weeded  out  the  loftier  growing 
trees,  which  would  stand  less  chance  in 
encounters  with  hurricanes  than  our 
own.”  The  absence  of  prairies  is  not 
so  easily  explained,  however  ;  and  the 
idea  is,  in  fact,  suggested  that  some  of 
those  regions  which  have  hitherto  been 
included  among  the  Martial  seas,  are  in 
reality  regions  richly  covered  with  ver¬ 
dure.  Nor  are  we  wholly  without  evi¬ 
dence  in  favor  of  this  view  ;  for  there  is 
a  certain  very  wide  tract  in  Mars  re¬ 
specting  which  Mr.  Dawes  remarked  to 
me  that  he  found  himself  greatly  per¬ 
plexed.  ”  At  times,”  he  said,  **  I  seem 
to  see  clear  traces  of  seas  there  ;  but  at 
other  times  I  find  no  such  traces.” 
These  regions  have  accordingly  been 
regarded  as  extensive  tracts  of  marsh 
land.  But  the  idea  seems  at  least  worth 
considering  that  they  may  be  forest  re¬ 
gions  or  extensive  prairies. 

There  must  needs  be  rivers  in  Mars, 
since  the  clouds,  which  often  cover 
whole  continents,  must  pour  down  enor¬ 
mous  quantities  of  rain,  and  this  rain¬ 
fall  must  find  a  course  for  itself  along 
the  Martial  valleys  to  the  sea.  Indeed, 
we  can  have  no  doubt  that  Mars  has 
been  the  scene  of  volcanic  disturbances 
like  those  to  which  our  own  mountains, 
hills,  valleys,  and  ravines  owe  their 
origin.  The  very  existence  of  conti¬ 
nents  and  oceans  implies  an  uneveness 
of  surface  which  can  only  be  explained 
as  the  effects  of  subterranean  forces. 
Volcanoes  must  exist,  then,  in  Mars  ; 
nor  can  its  inhabitants  be  wholly  safe 
from  such  earthquake  throes  as  we  ex¬ 
perience.  It  may  be  questioned,  in¬ 
deed,  whether  subterranean  forces  in 
Mars  are  not  relatively  far  more  intense 
than  in  our  own  earth — the  materials  of 
which  the  planet  is  formed  being  not 
only  somewhat  less  massive  in  them¬ 
selves,  but  also  held  down  by  a  gravity 
much  less  effective. 

It  would  seem,  also,  that  the  Martial 
oceans  must  be  traversed  by  currents 
somewhat  resembling  those  which  trav¬ 


erse  our  own  oceans.  There  is,  in¬ 
deed,  a  very  marked  difference  between 
our  seas  and  those  of  Mars.  For  apart 
from  the  circumstance  than  the  terres¬ 
trial  oceans  cover  a  much  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  earth’s  surface,  the  Mar¬ 
tial  seas  are  scarcely  traversed  by  ap¬ 
preciable  tides.  Mars  has  indeed  two 
moons,  but  neither  can  appreciably  sway 
his  ocean  wateis,  and  though  the  sun 
has  power  over  his  seas  to  some  slight 
extent,  yet  the  tidal  waves  thus  raised 
would  be  very  unimportant,  even 
though  the  seas  of  Mars  were  extensive 
enough  for  the  generation  of  true  tidal 
oscillations.  For,  in  the  first  place. 
Mars  is  much  farther  from  the  sun,  and 
the  sun’s  action  is  correspondignly  re¬ 
duced — it  is  reduced,  in  fact,  on  this  ac¬ 
count  alone  more  than  threefold.  But 
further.  Mars  is  much  smaller  than  the 
earth,  and  the  dimensions  of  our  earth 
have  much  to  do  with  the  matter  of  the 
sun’s  tide-raising  power.  Every  one 
knows  how  the  «planation  of  the  tides 
runs  in  our  books  of  astronomy  and 
geography.  The  sun  is  nearer  to  the 
water  turned  directly  toward  him  than 
he  is  to  the  centre  of  the  earth  ;  he 
therefore  draws  that  water  away  from  the 
earth,  or  in  other  words  raises  a  wave  ; 
but  again,  says  the  explanation,  the  sun 
is  nearer  to  the  earth’s  centre  than  to 
the  water  on  the  side  turned  away  from 
him,  and  therefore  he  draws  the  earth 
away  from  that  water,  or  a  wave  is  raised 
on  the  farther  as  well  as  on  the  nearer 
side  of  the  earth.  If  the  eaith  weie 
smaller,  the  sun  would  not  be  so  much 
nearer  to  the  water  turned  toward  him, 
nor  so  much  farther  from  the  water  turn¬ 
ed  away  from  him — so  that  both  waves 
would  be  reduced  in  dimensions.  Ap¬ 
plying  this  consideration  to  the  case  of 
Mars,  whose  orb  is  much  smaller  than 
the  earth’s,  we  see  that  any  tidal  wave 
raised  by  the  sun  in  Martial  seas  must 
needs  be  of  very  small  dimensions. 

But  the  existence  of  ocean  currents 
appears  to  depend  very  little  on  the 
presence  of  tidal  waves.  In  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  Sea,  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Bal¬ 
tic  Sea  well-marked  currents  exist, 
although  the  tidal  wave  scarcely  affects 
these  seas.  Sea-currents  would  indeed 
seem  to  be  due  to  the  effects  of  evap¬ 
oration  taking  place  extensively  over 
certain  portions  of  the  sea  surface  ;  and 
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we  know  that  evaporation  must  proceed 
very  freely  in  the  case  of  the  seas  of 
Mars,  since  clouds  form  so  marked  a 
feature  of  his  atmospheric  economy.  We 
may  conclude,  therefore,  that  his  seas  are 
traversed  by  currents,  and  further  that 
most  of  those  effects  which  our  students 
of  physical  geography  ascribe  to  ocean 
currents,  take  place  also  in  the  case  of 
Mars. 

Summing  up  the  results  here  consid¬ 


ered  we  seem  to  recognize  abundant 
reasons  for  regarding  the  ruddy  planet 
which  is  now  shining  so  conspicuously 
in  our  skies  as  a  fit  abode  for  living 
creatures.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  un¬ 
reasonable  to  doubt  that  that  globe  is 
habitable  which  presents  so  many  anal¬ 
ogies  to  our  own,  and  which  differs 
from  our  own  in  no  circumstances  that 
can  be  regarded  as  essential  to  the 
wants  of  living  creatures.  — Knowledge. 
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A  LYRICAL  ARGUMENT. 

BY  GEORGE  MOORE. 

Greek. 

Modern,  what  are  the  gifts  you  give 
For  love  of  life  and  marble  dreams  ? 
Warnings  that  all  is  fugitive. 

And  flesh  less  lovely  than  it  seems  ! 

Is  death  then  fairer  in  your  eyes  ? 

Christian. 

Death  is  a  moment — we  arise. 

Even  as  the  lark  that  soars  and  thrills 
In  the  blue  kingdom  of  the  sun. 

Forgetful  of  our  mortal  ills. 

Mindful  of  the  glory  won. 

Greek. 

>Vhat  whiter  glory  than  white  limbs  ? 

Their  beauty  is  a  soul  to  me, 

And  heaven  is  in  the  line  that  swims 
In  flower-like  curves  from  rounded  knee 
To  lifted  shoulder. 


Christian. 

Dreams  whose  wings 
Are  plumed  with  certain  sorrowings  ; 

For  very  soon  life’s  loves  are  known, 

And  we  grow  weary  of  the  strife. — 

I  see  a  dead  arm  raise  the  stone. 

And  the  bones  write  :  "  Through  death  seek  life.” 

Greek. 

God  is  not  more  than  man  divine, 

And  immortality  exists 
Nowhere  but  in  the  Muses  nine  ; 

He  lives  who  to  the  great  truth  lists 
_  That  perfect  good  is  perfect  form. 
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Christian. 

Form  perishes !  still  is  the  worm 

Unconquered.  .  .  .  Your  gods,  where  are  they? 

Astarte  rules  no  longer,  Pan 

Through  the  long  reeds  has  fled  away. 

And  Christ  is  reigning  over  man. 

Greek. 

The  twentieth  century  is  ours  ! 

Your  lean-ribbed  martyrs  crucified 
With  thorns  about  their  brows  for  flowers, 

Science  has  pashed  and  cast  aside  : 

The  beauty  of  our  gods  remains. 

Christian. 

The, cloud-line  sleeps  upon  the  plains. 

Beyond  the  reach  of  striving  feet. 

And  science  seeks  an  end  in  vain  ; 

But  love  divines  an  end  complete — 

A  world  beyond  this  world  of  pain. 

— Belgravia. 


THE  RUSSIAN  PEASANTS  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THEIR  EMANCIPATION. 


BY  C.  L.  JOHNSTONE, 


Author  of  “Tyrants  of  To-Day;  or.  The  Secret  Society,”  etc. 


There  is  nothing  more  difficult  to 
obtain  than  exact  statistics  in  Russia. 
The  Russians  and  Poles  are  thorough 
Orientals  as  regards  inaccuracy  ;  and  as 
we  are  not  strangers  in  this  country  to 
the  different  coloring  which  political 
feeling  will  give  to  current  events,  we 
can  understand  that  where  political  and 
social  factions  are  more  passionately  op¬ 
posed  than  IS  happily  the  case  with  us, 
the  members  of  a  commission  may  be  in¬ 
clined  to  report  favorably  or  the  reverse 
of  a  particular  institution,  according  to 
its  own  special  views  or  interests.  This 
has  been  the  case  with  many  of  the  offi¬ 
cial  reports  that  have  been  sent  to  the 
Russian  Government  with  regard  to  the 
condition  of  the  peasantry.  There  was 
a  very  general  wish  among  many  of  the 
old  serf  proprietors,  that  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  should  not  be  found  a  success  ;  and 
as  the  commissioners  were  all  drawn 
from  that  class,  their  opinions  on  the 
subject  were  far  more  discouraging  than 
the  observations  of  uninterested  foreign¬ 
ers  bear  out.  The  Russians  have  dso 
New  Series. — VoL.  XL.,  No.  2 


short  memories,  and  instead  of  compar¬ 
ing  the  peasants  now  with  what  they 
were  previous  to  1861,  are  apt  to  con¬ 
trast  them  with  those  in  the  most  favored 
parts  of  Europe. 

The  Slavonic  race  is  fond  of  moving 
about.  The  late  Emperor  traversed  an 
enormous  amount  of  space  in  the  course 
of  his  reign.  The  nobility  in  Russia  are 
more  migratory  than  those  in  other  parts 
of  Europe  ;  and  the  peasants  travel  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles,  or  even  thousands  in 
search  of  work  or  on  pilgrimages.  The 
railways  now  afford  them  facilities  which 
were  wanting  six  and  twenty  years  ago  ; 
and  every  spring,  trains  arrive  at  St. 
Petersburg  and  Moscow  with  the  third- 
class  carriages  crammed  with  workmen 
from  the  provinces,  who  leave  their 
wives  and  children  to  attend  to  the  pig, 
cow,  and  the  plot  of  land  which  belongs 
to  each  peasant  proprietor,  and  act  as 
woodcutters,  porters,  carpenters,  white- 
washers,  and  in  almost  every  mechanical 
capacity,  in  the  two  capitals  during  the 
summer.  They  live  out  of  doors,  and 
15 
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work  day  and  night,  taking  a  well-earned  public  procession,  particularly  if  the 
sleep  at  any  odd  moment  when  it  is  con-  Emperor  is  present,  would  reward  a 
venient.  ‘In  the  autumn,  they  return  provincial  Russian  for  many  weeks  of 
with  their  wages  to  their  villages  ;  and  hard  work.  Even  in  winter  some  of  the 
to  save  lights  many  sleep  all  the  dark  Russian  workmen  contrive  to  sleep  out 
hours,  which  in  a  Russian  winter  gives  of  doors,  kept  alive  by  the  warmth  they 
them  at  the  most  a  day  not  much  longer  obtain  at  the  large  fires  which  are  light- 
than  from  nine  to  three.  The  virtue  of  ed  in  the  streets  for  the  public  conve- 
ensilage  has  long  been  understood  in  nience  and  for  the  droshky  drivers,  when 
many  of  the  Russian  provinces.  A  tour-  the  weather  is  very  severe, 
ist  passing  through  the  Russian  towns  in  The  old-fashioned  Russian  peasant  is 
the  summer  sees  the  men  waiting  with  a  simple  creature,  ready  to  believe  what 
the  change  of  horses  for  the  tramcars,  persons  of  superior  education  choose  to 
fast  asleep  on  mats  on  the  ground,  the  tell  him,  yet,  in  consequence  of  having 
horses  bending  over  them,  and  the  bti-  endured  much  oppression  and  extortion 
die's  held  firmly  in  their  hands.  He  from  stewards  and  chinovinks,  he  is 
goes  away  with  the  impression  that  the  habitually  mistrustful  of  any  one  who 
Russian  peasant  is  as  lazy  as  a  Neapoli-  wears  a  cloth  coat.  It  was  long  before 
tan  mendicant;  but  on  the  contrary  these  he  believed  that  the  l&w  of  i86i  would 
men  are  sleeping  when  they  have  time  really  be  carried  out  ;  for  he  had  heard 
for  it,  to  enable  them  to  do  without  sleep  of  edicts  before  which  had  been  passed 
during  the  sun-lighted  night ;  for  the  for  the  benefit  of  the  serfs,  but  had 
street  is  their  only  lodging.  If  they  never  seen  any  of  the  effects.  Agitators 
perform  any  ablutions  at  all,  it  is  in  the  secretly  travelled  about  the  country, 
Neva,  the  Moskva,  or  one  of  the  canals  ;  telling  him  that  all  the  land  really  be- 
their  prayers,  which  seem  never  to  be  longed  to  him,  and  that  the  landlords 
onvitted,  morning  and  evening  are  said  had  imprisoned  the  Emperor  and  burned 
in  public  before  one  of  the  many  chap-  the  ukaz  which  bestowed  it.  So  poor 
els,  in  an  open  church,  or  before  an  im-  Ivan  Ivanovitz  began  to  burn  down  the 
age  of  the  Virgin  and  Holy  Child  ;  a  proprietors’  houses,  and  to  march  upon 
street  fountain  supplies  them  with  bev-  the  towns,  with  the  vague  idea  that  he 
erage  ;  the  itinerant  dealers  in  fried  ba-  might  rescue  his  sovereign,  or  do  him 
con,  fish,  squares  of  minced  pork,  fruit,  some  service.  Consequently  there  was 
cakes,  bread,  and  all  kinds  of  food,  car-  much  tumult  and  disturbance  in  1 860-61. 
ried  about  on  trays,  or  a  cheap  Traktir,  In  1881-82,  we  again  saw  the  misled 
supplies  their  meals.  The  dealers;  who  peasant  deceived  by  forged  proclama- 
are  attired  in  clean  white  aprons  and  tions,  which  he  was  told  emanated  direct 
cuffs,  know  all  the  fast  days,  and  adjust  from  Alexander  III.,  calling  on  him  to 
their  wares  to  suit  them.  On  Saturday  rise  against  the  Jews,  for  that  they  had 
night,  when  washing  is  obligatory  if  the  been  the  cause  of  the  late  Emperor's 
peasant  is  to  assist  at  mass  the  next  day,  murder.  The  death  of  the  Emancipator 
a  Russian  workman  usually  goes  to  one  in  so  cruel  a  manner  had  produced  the 
of  the  cheap  vapor  baths,  at  least  in  greatest  consternation  throughout  the 
cold  weather,  but  in  summer  he  can  remote  parts  of  Russia,  which  was  in- 
often  get  a  bath  in  a  river  for  nothing  ;  creased  by  a  rumor  that  the  nobles 
and  in  summer  his  clothing  is  of  the  would  now  obtain  back  all  their  lost 
lightest.  This  is  no  worse  a  life  than  privileges.  The  peasants  were  ready  to 
that  of  many  of  the  lowest  class  in  our  avenge  the  muider  on  anybody  con- 
large  towns  ;  and  sleep  in  the  open  air  cerned  in  it  if  they  could  find  him,  and 
under  a  hot  sun  is  undoubtedly  healthier  when  the  Jews  were  so  clearly  pointed 
than  in  a  stifling  night  lodging.  In  this  out  to  them,  as  they  believed,  by  the 
way,  food  is  their  only  expense,  except  son  and  successor  of  the  assassinated 
two  or  three  kopeks  weekly  for  the  monarch,  they  proceeded  to  obey,  and 
vapor  bath,  and  the  small  contribution  their  excesses  were  exaggerated  by  the 
all  respectable  Russian  workmen  put  Nihilists  to  expose  the  weakness  of  the 
into  an  alms-box.  Tea,  large  jugs  of  Government.  These  forged  proclama- 
iced  lemonade,  and  milk  are  sold  in  the  tions  were  found  in  nearly  all  the  vil- 
filreets,  and  the  sight  of  a  review  or  a  lages  lying  along  the  lines  of  railway,  but 
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not  in  those  at  all  distant.  As  the  vil¬ 
lages  are  self-governing,  there  is  often  no 
one  but  a  priest,  not  very  far  removed 
from  the  peasant,  to  whom  the  last  can 
look  for  advice. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  about 
the  pole  tax,  and  the  compensation  due 
from  the  peasant  to  his  former  landlord, 
and  the  payments  of  that  description 
have  been  much  reduced  within  the  last 
year.  But  the  peasant  pays  no  other 
rent,  nor  any  tax  for  a  horse  or  a  dog, 
and  in  many  places  gets  his  wood  with¬ 
out  cost.  An  ordinary  Russian  hut  is 
more  commodious  than  many  a  High¬ 
land  cot  and  Irish  cabin.  Materially, 
during  the  twenty  years  following  the 
emancipatipn,  he  could  not  have  been 
worse  off  than  under  his  old  owner  ;  for 
the  compensation  to  be  paid  on  his  part 
for  the  possession  of  his  cottage  and 
plot  of  ground,  carved  out  of  his  proprie¬ 
tor’s  estate,  was  fixed  at  the  lowest  sum 
usually  demanded  by  the  old  serf  own¬ 
ers  instead  of  labor,  and  he  could  move 
about  the  country  for  work,  send  his 
daughters  out  to  service  for  wages,  and 
if  he  made  anything  by  a  trade  was  not 
required  to  pay  extra  for  the  privilege. 
He  was  no  longer  liable  to  be  flogged  ; 
his  oath  was  taken  in  a  court  of  justice, 
and  his  children  could  raise  themselves 
by  a  university  career  or  otherwise  to  a 
higher  station  without  having  to  pur¬ 
chase  their  freedom — in  fact,  the  sons  of 
ex-serfs  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  pro¬ 
fessions,  as  well  as  prospering  in  busi¬ 
ness,  and  among  the  richest  persons  in 
the  Empire — he  has  now  the  chance  of 
too  much  instead  of  no  education  at  all  ; 
and  above  everything,  he  may  read  his 
Bible  in  the  language  he  understands, 
and  can  buy  one  for  a  small  price.  The 
great  extension  of  the  oil  trade  in  Rus¬ 
sia  has  made  a  demand  for  labor  along 
the  shores  of  the  Volga,  which  is  raising 
the  rate  of  wages  ;  and  although,  be¬ 
tween  1874  and  1883,  the  American  and 
Egyptian  corn  had  almost  thrust  Rus¬ 
sian  corn  out  of  the  English  market,  a 
poorer  harvest  in  America,  and  the 
Egyptian  war,  resuscitated  the  corn 
trade  between  England  and  Russia  last 
year.  The  manufactories  have  also 
enormously  increased  throughout  Russia 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  she  has 
now  the  monopoly  of  the  Central  Asian 
trade,  her  goods  even  finding  their  way 


into  India.  All  this  gives  opportunities 
to  the  Russian  workingman  to  improve 
the  advantages  of  freedom.  At  the 
same  time,  his  simplicity  makes  him  par¬ 
ticularly  open  to  the  propagation  of  the 
Revolutionists,  if  they  instruct  him  un¬ 
der  the -guise  of  fellow-artisans  or  even 
priests.  They  have  long  discovered 
that  they  can  make  no  way  with  him  if 
they  appear  in  cloth  clothes,  so  they 
dress  up  as  workmen,  or  merchants, 
and  the  expulsion  of  Socialists  from 
Germany  sent  a  flood  of  real  workmen 
of  that  particular  class  into  Russia,  who 
have  long  been  doing  their  best  to  un¬ 
dermine  the  primitive  faith  and  loyalty 
of  the  peasants. 

The  loyalty  of  the  peasant  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  in  the  days  of  serfdom,  was  partly 
based  on  the  supposition  that  he  was  the 
only  earthly  being  from  whom  he  could 
hope  for  any  alleviation  of  his  lot,  and 
it  pleased  him  to  think  that  while  he  had 
to  obey  his  landlord,  his  landlord  was 
obliged  to  obey  the  Emperor.  This  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  late  Emperor  was  not 
unnaturally  still  stronger  on  account  of 
the  emancipation  ;  therefore,  the  Revo¬ 
lutionists  had  prepared  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  it  whenever  the  Emperor  died, 
and  with  that  view  spread  rumors,  which 
are  believed  to  have  been  baseless,  of 
quarrels  between  the  present  sovereign 
and  his  father,  hoping  by  this  means  to 
detach  the  people  from  their  loyalty  to 
the' Crown,  by  inducing  them  to  suppose 
that  their  Emancipator  was,  not  really 
dead,  but  kept  in  durance  vile  by  his 
unnatural  heir.  The  authorities  were 
so  fully  prepared  for  such  an  attempt  to 
raise  a  servile  insurrection,  that  on  one 
occasion  when  the  Emperor  was  seri¬ 
ously  ill,  they  quietly  increased  the  gar¬ 
risons  in  the  districts  supposed  to  have 
been  disaffected  by  the  Revolutionists, 
to  be  ready  to  withstand  it  if  the  Em¬ 
peror  died.  The  employment  of  bombs 
and  dynamite,  instead  of  pistols,  by  the 
revolutionists  was  done  advisedly  ;  for 
if  the  Emperor  could  be  so  completely 
annihilated  that  lying-in-state  would 
have  been  impossible,  or  at  any  rate,  if 
he  had  been  unrecognizable,  there  would 
have  been  less  difficulty  in  persuading 
the  people  that  he  had  not  really  been 
killed,  but  had  been  quietly  shut  up  by 
his  son.  As  it  was,  deputations  from 
every  village  commune  which  was  not 
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too  far  distant  to  arrive  in  tiik^^ere 
brought  to  St.  Petersburg  to  attend  the 
funeral  ceremonies,  and  the  coffin  was 
kept  open  longer  than  the  doctors  ad¬ 
vised,  for  as  many  as  were  possible  to 
have  ocular  evidence  that  the  Emperor 
was  dead  ;  so  that  no  pretender,  such 
as  Russia  has  suffered  from,  even  within 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  could  appear 
in  the  provinces  professing  to  be  Alex¬ 
ander  II.,  and  no  insurrection,  under 
pretence  of  releasing  him  from  prison, 
could  be  got  up.  In  addition,  pictures 
representing  all  the  ghastly  details  of  the 
Emperor’s  murder  were  allowed  to  be 
sold  in  the  streets  of  Moscow  and  the 
provinces,  so  that  everybody  might  be 
convinced  of  it.  Foiled  in  one  scheme, 
by  these  means,  the  revolutionists 
adopted  another,  and  set  the  people 
upon  the  Jews.  The  Jews  were  very 
unpopular,  and  in  many  cases  held  the 
peasantry  completely  in  their  power  ; 
hence  the  punishments  inflicted  by  the 
Government  on  the  rioters  would  appear 
to  the  last  the  more  unjust  ;  while  the 
Nihilists  taking  the  part  of  the  rioters 
would  ingratiate  themselves  in  the  good 
graces  of  the  peasantry.  Above  all,  by 
exaggerating  the  barbarities  inflicted  on 
the  Jews,  as  they  did  through  the  Aus¬ 
trian  newspaper  press,  they  would  make 
Europe  believe  in  the  utter  weakness  of 
the  Imperial  Government,  which  was 
unable  to  prevent  such  acts,  and  did  not 
adequately  punish  them,  and  would 
show  how  ^unfit  the  peasants  were  for 
the  amount  of  self-government  which 
they  now  possess.  It  has  been  an  ob¬ 
ject,  since  the  emancipation,  with  both 
Government  and  Revolutionists  to  court 
the  peasants  ;  but  those  Revolutionists 
who  are  born  Russians  have  evidently  no 
real  sympathy  for,  but  rather  jealousy 
of,  the  peasant,  so  much  so  that  a  foreign 
official  of  thirty  years'  standing  in  Rus¬ 
sia,  whose  business  had  brought  him 
much  in  contact  with  them,  assured  us 
in  1882,  that  he  believed  the  Russian 
Nihilists  to  be  all  men  from  the  upper 
class,  and  that  their  chief  object  was  to 
obtain  the  same  power  over  the  working¬ 
man  that  they  had  held  before  the 
emancipation.  The  most  important  law 
passed  for  the  benefit  of  the  serfs  prior 
to  1861  was  that  of  the  Emperor  Paul 
in  1799,  decreeing  that  a  serf  should 
only  be  compelled  to  work  during  three 
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days  in  every  week  for  his  owner  ;  but 
it  was  practically  a  dead  letter,  as  were 
several  other  laws  passed  in  their  favor 
by  Alexander  I.,  for  there  was  no  ma¬ 
chinery  in  the  provinces  to  enforce  it, 
and  a  serf  could  not  give  evidence  against 
a  freeman.  The  shopkeepers,  of  whom 
many  were  serfs,  even  in  the  two  capi¬ 
tals,  were  at  the  mercy  of  their  owners 
and  of  their  creditors  ;  and  unless  the 
Emperor  personally  intervened,  there 
was  no  power,  before  the  reformed  code 
of  laws  or  the  establishment  of  the  new 
law  courts  in  1865,  to  oblige  noblemen 
to  pay  their  debts.  A  nobleman  prided 
himself  on  the  wealth  and  position  of 
his  town  serfs,  and  there  were  merchants 
who  had  offered  enormous  sums  to  their 
masters  for  the  sole  gift  of  freedom,  and 
could  not  obtain  it.  A  newspaper  cor¬ 
respondent  who  attended  the  coronation 
of  Alexander  II.  in  1856,  wrote  home  at 
the  time,  “  During  my  sojourn  in  this 
cou’ntry,  I  have  seen  every  day,  and 
every  hour  proofs  of  the  wretched  re¬ 
sults  of  seifdom.  .  .  .  What  has  sur¬ 
prised  me  was,  that  among  the  gentle 
daughters  of  Eve  were  to  be  found  the 
most  reluctant  abolitionists.  The  whole 
atmosphere  of  the  empire  is  laden  with 
dread  whispers  of  a  mugik  insurrection. 
Should  such  an  insurrection  indeed 
break  out,  God  help  the  noblesse  ; 
nothing  that  we  have  ever  read  of,  of 
Jacquerie,  of  French  revolution,  of  St. 
Domingo,  of  Gallicia,  so  near  home, 
could  compare  for  a  moment  with  the 
scenes  which  a  universal  outbreak  of 
long  pent-up  mugik  vengeance  would 
produce  in  the  wide  dominions  of  the 
Czar.  .  .  .  The  poor  mugik  is  in  con¬ 
stant  dread  of  being  sent  off  to  the  army 
or  the  mines  for  the  slightest  offence  ; 
his  wife  and  daughters  are  at  the  mercy 
of  the  brutal  intendant,  who  in  so  many 
cases  supplies  the  place  of  an  absent 
lord  ;  and  if  he  make  any  appeal  to  the 
judicial  tribunals  of  his  country  he  is 
laughed  at  for  his  pains,  and  the  inten¬ 
dant  heaps  ten  times  more  ill-usage  on 
him  than  ever  he  had  suffered  before." 

Before  the  emancipation,  the  nobles 
were  ordered  by  law  to  keep  barns 
stored  with  corn  to  feed  their  serfs  in 
the  winter,  a  precaution  very  necessary 
where  there  were  no  railways,  and  con¬ 
sequently  a  deep  snow  or  slow  thaw 
might  stop  all  communication  between 
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one  village  and  another,  but  during  the 
Irish  famine  in  1847,  they  were  tempted 
to  sell  the  contents  by  the  high  price 
offered  for  corn  by  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  most  terrible  famine  in 
many  of  the  Russian  provinces  was  the 
result.  The  people  are  reported  to 
have  become  almost  the  color  of  negroes, 
a  well-known  effect  of  severe  depriva¬ 
tion,  and  it  was  followed  by  typhus  fever 
— the  famine  typhus.  Innumerable  are 
the  stories  now  told  of  individual  in¬ 
stances  of  oppression  in  the  days  of 
serfdom  ;  the  venerable  fathers  of  fami¬ 
lies  pulled  on  to  the  ground  by  their  sil¬ 
ver  hair,  and  kicked  and  beaten  by  their 
brutal  masters,  while  their  children  and 
grandchildren  stood  by  not  daring  to 
interfere ;  and  in  Poland  in  the  last 
century,  and  even  later,  we  have  been 
assured  that  there  were  instances  of 
serf-owners  ordering  a  wretched  seif  to 
be  buried  up  to  his  neck  with  his  arms 
tightly  tied,  in  a  lonely  spot,  and  there 
left  to  be  eaten  by  wolves.  More  than 
a  hundred  Russian  serf-ow-ners  are  said 
to  have  been  killed  by  their  dependents 
during  the  Crimean  War.  In  fact  the 
irritation  between  masters  and  serfs  had 
reached  a  climax  before  the  edict  of 
emancipation  in  i86r,  and  although 
much  has  been  written  about  the  reform 
not  being  sufficiently  sweeping,  and  of 
the  reluctance  of  the  landowners,  and 
on  the  other  hand  of  the  ingratitude  of 
the  serfs,  still  it  is  to  the  credit  of  all 
concerned  that  a  measure  was  thor¬ 
oughly  carried  out  in  Russia  by  the  en¬ 
actment  of  a  law,  -when  the  same  meas¬ 
ure  had  required  a  revolution  in  France, 
and  the  disastrous  campaigns  of  Jena 
and  Austerlitz  in  Prussia  and  Austria, 
to  effect  ;  and  since  then,  in  America, 
the  terrible  war  between  the  Northern 
and  Southern  States.  The  extension  of 
the  railways,  and  the  increase  of  wealth 
in  Russia,  added  to  the  abrogation  of 
the  law  prohibiting  foreigners  and  relig¬ 
ious  dissenters  from  holding  land,  has 
very  much  increased  the  value  of  landed 
property  in  Russia  since  the  emancipa¬ 
tion,  so  that  those  noblemen  who  were 
not  ruined  by  it,  and  have  contrived  to 
keep  their  estates  till  now,  are  better  off 
than  they  were  before. 

Improvements  are  gradually  being 
effected  in  the  peasant’s  mode  of  living, 
and  bed  places  like  those  in  some  of  the 


Scottish  cottages  are  now  seen  in  many 
places,  instead  of  the  old  fashion  of 
sleeping  on  the  floor  and  the  top  of  the 
stove.  Directions  are  given  to  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school-mistresses  to  enforce 
clean  hands  and  neat  hair  in  their 
schools  ;  and  two  years  ago  it  was  offi¬ 
cially  stated  that  there  were  fifteen  mill¬ 
ions  of  scholars  receiving  instruction  in 
the  places  of  education  throughout  the 
empire.  There  are  many  people  still 
found  to  lament  over  these  things,  and 
to  prefer  the  “  good  old  times.”  In 
1879  the  Moscow  Gazette  complained 
that  ”  family  life  seemed  likely  to  disap¬ 
pear  ;  the  higher  education  of  youth  has 
resulted  in  making  them  look  on'their 
parents  as  ignorant  people.  Young  girls 
now  desire  to  be  independent,  to  gain 
their  own  living,  and,  plunging  deep 
into  natural  science,  they  wish  for  the 
same  rights  as  man.”  In  the  late  reign 
23,000  elementary  schools  were  estab¬ 
lished,  whereas  before  the  emancipation 
the  landowners  as  a  rule  set  their  faces 
against  all  education  for  the  peasantry. 
The  number  of  the  working-class  who 
can  now  read  show  that  the  schools 
have  not  been  useless.  We  have  seen 
cabmen  consulting  almanacs,  and  read¬ 
ing  on  their  droshky  seats,  and  children 
reading  the  newspaper  to  the  old  market 
women.  Of  course  this  gives  the  Nihil¬ 
ist  propagandist  more  opportunities, 
than  if  the  peasantry  were  still  as 
densely  ignorant  as  in  the  days  of  Nich¬ 
olas.  The  Bible  Societies  are  no  doubt 
doing  a  very  good  work  in  Russia,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  may  counteract  the  in¬ 
fidelity  which  on  the  continent  seems  al¬ 
ways  to  be  allied  with  Republicanism. 

The  late  Emperor  promoted  education 
among  the  working-classes,  as  he  pub¬ 
licly  said,  to  enable  them  to  resist  the 
peculation  and  oppression  of  their  su¬ 
periors  ;  and  the  peasant  has  found  out 
that  the  best  way  to  avoid  being  im¬ 
posed  upon  is  to  enable  himself  to  read 
and  write.  Consequently  there  is  a 
universal  desire  to  learn,  which  has  been 
stimulated  by  the  term  of  service  in  the 
army  being  considerably  shortened  for 
those  who  can  pass  certain  standards. 

Russia  is  at  present  free  from  the  pro¬ 
fessional  able-bodied  pauper  who  con 
sumes  so  much  of  the  fjoor  rate  in  this 
country.  Old  or  disabled  soldiers  re¬ 
ceive  small  pensions,  and  though  beg- 
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gars  are  allowed,  and  swarm  at  the  doors 
of  the  churches,  and  in  Moscow,  they 
are  blind,  lame,  or  aged  people,  and  as 
there  is  no  poor  law  in  Russia,  and  her 
severe  climate  makes  the  cost  of  main* 
tenance  in  warmth  and  clothing  heavier 
than  in  most  other  countries,  it  would 
be  great  cruelty  to  put  them  down. 
The  village  communes  support  their  own 
poor,  and  it  is  now  thought  to  be  much 
to  the  discredit  of  a  district  if  any  one 
dies  of  privation  ;  but  bad  harvests, 
epidemics  and  other  causes  will  create 
misery  which  has  not  been  provided 
against,  and  then  a  deputation  of  pil* 
grims  is  sometimes  sent  out,  consisting 
of  useless  old  people,  who  visit  the 
monasteries,  at  each  of  which  they  are 
kept  for  three  days,  and  make  a  round, 
collecting  alms  to  divide  when  they  re¬ 
turn  home.  In  St.  Petersburg  and 
Moscow  much  is  done  for  the  poor  by 
the  upper  class,  and  in  very  severe  win¬ 
ters  public  kitchens  have  been  opened 
for  their  benefit,  even  at  some  of  the 
palaces.  There  is  a  society  for  lodging 
and  boarding  workingmen  and  their 
families  at  low  rates  in  St.  Petersburg, 
and  if  the  nobility  and  the  Nihilists  have 
both  found  it  prudent,  for  different  ob¬ 
jects,  to  conciliate  the  working-class,  it 
seems  to  have  had  the  good  effect  of 
leading  them  to  take  a  real  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  their  poorer  neighbors, 
which  will  probably  go  on  increasing. 

The  principal  monasteries  support  in¬ 
curable  hospitals  with  voluntary  contri¬ 
butions  and  some  aid  from  the  State. 
To  all  charitable  institutions  the  late 
Emperor  and  Empress  were  munificent 
donors,  and  the  present  sovereigns  dis¬ 
play  much  interest  in  the  poor. 

Owing  to  the  long  winters  making 
building  or  agricultural  operations  impos¬ 
sible  during  much  of  the  year,  Russian 
laborers  are  in  the  habit  of  having  two 
occupations,  so  that  they  may  fall  back 
on  the  other  when  one  is  out  of  season. 
The  Russian  women  of  that  class  have 
the  command  over  their  husbands, 
which  strict  sobriety  and  sometimes,  per¬ 
haps,  sharper  wits  natuially  give  them  ; 
but  a  good  deal  is  being  done  to  enforce 
sobriety  on  the  men  by  warning  and 
legislation.  In  1877  there  were  less 
than  half  the  number  of  spirit  shops  and 
public  houses  which  existed  in  1864  ; 
and  every  commune  has  the  right  to 


withhold  a  license  from  any  of  that  de¬ 
scription  in  its  district.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion  the  women  of  a  commune  sent  a 
petition  to  the  higher  powers  to  inter¬ 
fere,  and  insist  on  the  public-houses 
in  their  district  being  closed,  because 
the  men  spent  their  wages  in  them, 
which  obliged  the  women  and  children 
to  work  hard  for  a  living.  The  great 
inducement  to  drink  in  Russia,  apart 
from  the  cold  and  the  excessive  thirst 
produced  by  the  dry  frosts,  are  the 
long  fasts,  when  even  milk  is  forbid¬ 
den  ;  fruit,  fish  and  vegetables  ate 
not  probably  to  be  had  in  the  coun¬ 
try  districts  (and  on  the  greatest  fast 
days  only  shell-fish  is  permitted),  so 
that  when  the  thermometer  is  below 
zero,  no  more  nourishing  diet  is  often 
obtainable  for  the  village  laborer  than 
milkless  tea  and  black  bread.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  in  Lent  and  Ad¬ 
vent,  which  fasts  are  kept  very  rigidly 
by  the  poor.  Doctors  deprecate  them, 
and  point  out  that  among  the  rich  those 
children  grow  up  handsomer  who  have 
not  been  made  to  keep  them,  and  prob¬ 
ably  in  another  generation  they  will  be 
as  much  disregarded  as  they  are  in  Aus¬ 
tria,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  France.  Even 
Dr.  Neale,  the  late  Warden  of  East 
Grinstead,  allowed  that  the  Church  dis¬ 
cipline  enacted  for  warmer  climates 
might  possibly  never  have  l)een  intended 
for  such  a  cold  and  barren  country  as 
Russia. 

There  used  to  l)e  a  great  trade  be¬ 
tween  England  and  Riga  in  salt  herrings 
for  the  Russian  and  Lithuanian  peasan¬ 
try  during  Lent,  but  this  was  stopped 
by  the  continental  blockade  in  1807, 
and  never  resumed.  Now,  herrings 
are  sold  in  the  back  streets  of  Moscow 
brought  from  the  Black  Sea,  and  the 
health  of  the  town  poor  in  Russia  is 
supposed  to  have  much  benefited  by  the 
annexation  of  the  southern  provinces 
producing  grapes,  oranges,  and  other 
semi-tropical  fruits,  which  are  therefore 
sold  at  a  reasonable  price  in  the  in¬ 
terior.  There  are  special  fish-vans  on  all 
the  railways  constructed  to  bring  the 
fish  alive  from  the  Caspian  and  other 
great  fishery  stations,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  where  fish  can  be  obtained,  a 
hsh  diet  is  a  very  useful  variation, 
whether  it  be  Lent  or  anv  other  time 
in  the  year. 
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Russian  white  bread  is  some  of  the 
lightest  and  best  in  the  world,  and  the 
piles  of  white  loaves  we  have  seen  in  the 
Warsaw  market  show  that  it  is  not  en¬ 
joyed  only  by  the  upper  class,  as  used 
to  be  the  case  in  Prussia  till  the  present 
generation.  We  hare  also  seen  it  used 
in  a  workingman’s  Traktir  in  Moscow. 
This  Traktir,  like  many  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  and  like  some  of  the  shops  in 
Edinburgh  and  Manchester,  is  on  a 
basement  floor.  One  table  was  piled 
with  the  baskets  and  bundles  of  the  oc¬ 
cupants,  who  were  seated,  men  and 
women  together,  round  a  number  of 
square*tea-tables,  with  white  cloths  upon 
them,  drinking  tea  and  eating  white 
rolls,  in  just  as  civilized  a  fashion  as  any 
of  the  same  class  in  Western  Europe  ; 
yet  twenty-one  years  before,  any  one  of 
these,  man  or  woman,  might  have  been 
flogged  without  trial  or  accusation  by  a 
foreign  steward  as  the  substitute  for  his 
master ;  and  if  the  flogging  was  so 
severe  that  he  or  she  died  of  it  thirteen 
hours  afterward,  no  blame  was  attached 
to  the  steward.  But  there  are  people 
who  still  declare  that  the  emancipation 
was  a  mistake,  for  that  the  serfs  were 
not  fit  for  freedom  ;  though,  whatever 
the  government  may  be,  it  is  a  curious 
fact  that  the  half  of  Russia  north  of 
Moscow,  which  is  in  the  same  latitude 
as  Edinburgh,  is  the  only  European  re¬ 
gion  in  that  latitude  which  is  steadily 
increasing  in  population.  In  conclu¬ 
sion,  we  must  refer  to  the  good  work 
which  the  Red  Cross  Society,  under  the 


patronage  of  the  late  Empress  of  Russia, 
performed  among  the  peasantry  prior 
to  1877,  when  its  services  were  called 
into  requisition  for  the  war.  Among 
the  subscribers  were  two  million 
peasants  literally  giving  their  mite,  fo** 
they  had  seen  its  beneficial  effect  among 
themselves  in  the  time  of  fire,  of  cholera, 
or  of  famine.  When  it  was  first  organ¬ 
ized,  the  Empress  pointed  out  to  the 
chief  members  of  the  Society,  that  it 
was  waste  of  force  to  reserve  such 
machinery  simply  for  war,  and  that  if 
so  reserved  it  would  never  meet  with  the 
necessary  support  in  the  time  of  peace  ; 
and  while  carrying  on  its  special  duty 
at  Khiva  and  Bokhara,  it  quietly  made 
its  influence  felt  in  the  poorest  village 
homes.  To  enter  minutely  into  its  his¬ 
tory  would  require  another  chapter,  and 
lead  to  the  controversial  subject  of  the 
Eastern  War  ;  but  it  is  much  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  some  discredit  has  been 
thrown  upon  it,  by  Nihilists  enrolling 
themselves  as  philanthropic  workers 
under  its  banner  for  the  sake  of  prop¬ 
agating  infidelity  and  disloyalty  among 
the  peasants.  Still,  what  it  has  already 
done  toward  improving  the  material 
condition  of  the  Russian  poor  cannot  be 
obliterated,  and  tourists  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  or  Moscow  may  profitably  dispose 
of  their  loose  silver  before  quitting  the 
country  by  putting  it  into  one  of  the 
Red-Cross  alms-boxes,  which  are  to  be 
seen  in  almost  every  street. — Tinsley  s 
Magazine. 
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Sidney  Malreward  and  Frank 
Mainwaring  were  at  Christ  Church 
together,  but  they  had  not  seen  each 
other  for  several  years  until  they  met  at 
Cairo  this  spring.  Malreward  had  en¬ 
tered  political  life,  and  sat  for  three 
years  in  Parliament,  but  lost  his  seat  on 
the  accession  of  the  Tories  to  power  in 
1874.  Immediately  after  his  defeat  he 
went  abroad.  His  friends  and  enemies 
(and  of  the  last  he  had  more  than  he  de¬ 
served)  were  periodically  reminded  of 
his  existence  by  letters  in  newspapers 
and  articles  in  reviews  full  of  denuncia¬ 
tions  of  ministers  and  consular  agents. 


dated  sometimes  from  Peking,  and  at 
other  times  from  Pernambuco,  now  from 
the  Fiji  Islands,  and  again  from  the  Bluff 
of  Yokohama.  When  in  the  House 
Malreward  had  sat  on  the  Ministerialist 
benches,  but  he  had  always  been  consid¬ 
ered  a  free  lance,  and  when  the  slender 
thread  which  tied  him  to  a  party  was 
snapped,  he  delighted  in  nothing  so 
much  as  in  corrosive  epigrams  and 
acidulated  epithets,  attacks  on  the  in¬ 
sincerity  of  the  Cabinet,  and  exposures 
of  the  blunders  of  the  Opposition.  He 
was  often  right,  but  occasional  thrusts, 
however  deftly  inflicted,  do  not  give  a 
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man  that  character  for  solidity  of  judg¬ 
ment  which  is  the  only  passport  to  per¬ 
manent  reputation  in  England.  His 
treatment  of  those  who  differed  from 
him  was  contemptuous,  and  his  concilia¬ 
tory  manner  had  been  neatly  described  as 
never  going  beyond  “  a  repellent  affabil¬ 
ity.”  Thus,  when  he  entered  the  House 
at  five-and-twenty,  he  had  been  called 
brilliant  and  promising  ;  and  when  he  re¬ 
turned  to  England  at  hve-and-thirty  he 
was  pronounced  clever  and  impracti¬ 
cable.  The  harder  features  of  his  char¬ 
acter  became  more  prominent  every 
day,  and  he  was  on  the  verge  of  becom¬ 
ing  a  club-house  Apemantus  when  he 
made  a  friendship  which  transfigured 
his  life.  In  a  fit  of  weariness  he  went 
to  Palestine.  There,  as  he  was  wan¬ 
dering  with  a  sneer  on  his  lip  from  holy 
place  to  holy  place,  he  met  Colonel 
Bayard.  From  a  conversation  with  him 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel,  Malreward 
dated  the  beginning  of  a  new  life.  Old 
things  were  forgotten  ;  favorite  doc¬ 
trines  and  phrases  consigned  to  the 
limbo  of  forgetfulness.  New  interests 
were  awakened,  and  he  began  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  real  question,  viz.,  the  duties 
men  and  nations  owe  to  their  neighbors, 
in  a  new  spirit.  After  awhile,  following 
Bayard's  advice,  he  went  to  London  and 
worked  as  he  had  never  worked  Ijefore. 
He  devoted  himself  to  charitable  and 
social  institutions,  and  strove  not  to 
reorganize,  but  to  reanimate  them. 
After  two  years  his  health  broke  down, 
and  the  doctors  prescribed  change  and 
rest.  He  found  an  old  friend  named 
Eldred  Waverton  going  to  Egypt,  and 
this  decided  his  destination.  T'wo  days 
after  they  arrived  in  Cairo  they  met 
Mainwaring,  who  had  been  at  college 
with  both  of  them,  and  who  had  come 
to  add  another  to  the  already  long  list 
of  books  on  the  economical  and  finan¬ 
cial  condition  of  Egypt.  His  views 
were  those  of  a  large  number  of  English¬ 
men.  He  hated  sentimental  statesman¬ 
ship,  and  believed  that  every  question 
resolved  itself  at  last  into  a  sum  in 
arithmetic.  Before  he  and  his  old 
friend  had  been  an  hour  together  he  felt 
that  he  was  altered  in  many  ways. 
Malreward  referred  to  principles  of  ac¬ 
tion  and  motives  of  national  conduct 
that  never  entered  into  his  (Frank 
Mainwaring’ »)  head  as  operative  on 


either  individual  or  senate.  The  weight 
attached  to  conscience  and  the  ignor¬ 
ing  of  selfishness  as  a  motive  seemed 
to  show  that  Malreward  had  gone  over 
to  the  philosophic  radicals,  whose 
names  were  abominable  to  Mainwaring  ; 
but  a  few  minutes  after  this  suspicion 
had  dawned  on  his  mind,  Malreward 
lashed  out  so  savagely  on  the  speech  of 
a  leading  Radical  statesman  that  Main¬ 
waring  was  puzzled.  However,  it  is  not 
easy  to  talk  politics  in  Cairo  when  we 
are  there  for  the  first  time.  There  are 
so  many  colors,  such  harmonies  and 
contrasts,  such  flushes  of  bright  hues 
and  varieties  of  intertwining  forms  all 
around  one  ;  and  then,  above  all,  there 
is  such  a  vivid  movement  of  life  in 
street  and  bazaar,  down  the  steps  of 
tall,  cool  mosques,  and  around  the 
twisted  pillars  of  many-arched  foun¬ 
tains,  that  your  eyes  are  too  actively 
employed  for  unruly  tongues  to  jangle. 

It  happened,  then,  that  the  familiar 
English  themes  were  only  referred  to 
once  during  the  first  three  days  of  their 
stay,  and  the  friends  saw  and  enjoyed 
to  the  full.  In  Malreward’s  travelling 
days  he  would  have  made  it  a  point  of 
duty  not  to  go  to  see  the  Pyramids  or 
the  Sphinx,  which  he  considered  monu¬ 
ments  of  pride,  cruelty  and  folly.  His 
opinions,  however,  about  the  relative 
proportion  of  things  in  rerum  naturd, 
and  of  himself  in  particular,  were 
changing.  He  realized  that  he  could 
not  afford  to  send  ancient  history 
to  Coventry.  He  spent  hours  in  the 
museum.  He  pondered  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  Coptic  churches  and  in  the  glare 
of  the  thronged  El  Azhar,  and  when  he 
spoke  it  was  as  one  who  had  for  a  long 
time  seen  men  “  as  trees  walking,”  but 
who  now  had  brought  the  two  lines  of 
his  intellectual  life  into  contact.  All 
that  experience  of  foreign  travel  and 
observation,  which  had  supplied  him 
with  statistics  whereupon  to  base  cyni¬ 
cal  criticisms  on  humankind,  was  hence¬ 
forth  to  be  so  much  fuel  wherewithal  to 
feed  the  flame  of  a  bright  and  active  con¬ 
science.  A  conscience  with  Malreward 
was  not  as  it  too  often  is — a  whip  kept  in 
an  oratory  for  private  flagellation  -  it  was 
a  lighthouse  that  he  was  responsible  for, 
and  on  the  brightness  and  steadiness  of 
its  lamp  the  fate  of  millions  depended. 
The  caustic  rhetoric  that  had  spent  it- 
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self  in  the  House  in  proving  the  ter-  Napoleon  dreaming  of  an  eastern  em- 
giversation  of  ministers  and  the  apathy  pire.  upon  battle  and  pestilence,  upon 
of  the  Opposition  was  employed  in  find-  the  ceaseless  misery  of  the  Egyptian 
ing  fault  with  the  past.  Henceforward  race,  upon  keen-eyed  travellers,  Herod- 
there  was  hope  for  the  world.  A  new  otus  yesterday  and  VVarburton  to-day 
departure  had  been  taken.  A  new  era  — upon  all  and  more  this  unworldly 
was  about  to  dawn.  What  it  was,  Main-  Sphinx  has  watched,  and  watched  like 
waring  was  for  some  time  at  a  loss  to  a  providence  with  the  same  earnest  e>es, 
understand,  until  after  seeing  the  sun  and  the  same  sad,  tranquil  mien.  And 
set  from  the  summit  of  the  Great  Pyra-  we,  we  shall  die,  and  Islam  will  wither 
mid,  and  enjoying  a  modest  dinner  pic-  away,  and  the  Englishman,  straining  far 
nic  fashion  at  its  base,  the  three  reclined  over  to  hold  his  loved  India,  will  plant  a 
watching  the  full  moon,  and  letting  the  firm  foot  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and 
soft  sand  drop  in  powdery  streams  through  sit  in  the  seats  of  the  faithful,  and  still 
lazy  fingers  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  that  sleepless  rock  will  he  watching  and 
Sphinx.  watching  the  works  of  the  new  busy  race 

The  desert  stretched,  a  bright  ex-  with  those  same  sad  earnest  eyes,  and 
panse,  under  the  shining  moon.  The  the  same  tranquil  mien  everlasting.  ” 
Sphinx  looking  more  human  than  it  “  Yes,”  said  Mainwaring,  ”  war  and 
ever  looks  by  day,  rose  like  a  great  tyranny.  Conquerors  crushing  Egypt 
rocky  island  out  of  the  sea  of  sand-  in  their  grasp  and  using  it  as  a  foothold 
Behind  towered  the  vast  rampart  of  the  whence  they  may  stride  on  to  crush  yet 
oldest  of  the  Pyramids  with  a  slight  more  distant  lands.  For  my  part  I  feel 
flush  of  pale  red  suffusing  and  softening  the  necessity  of  such  things,  yet  wish 
its  rough  face.*  The  Pyramid  of  Cheph-  that  they  were  not  needed.  But'I  suppose 
ten  was  in  shadow.  they  are  the  ugly  consequences  of  that 

"  The  sentiment  that  overpowers  every  law  which  declares  that  the  civilizations 
other  with  me,”  said  Malreward,  *‘  as  I  of  the  West  must  have  its  turn  and 
look  at  the  Sphinx  is  one  of  compas-  dominate  the  East.” 
sion.  There  is  something  inexpressibly  ”  Surely,”  replied  VV'averton,  w'hose 
SAd  in  the  loneliness  of  this  creature,  opinions  and  language  were  colored  by 
Here  in  the  desert,  surviving  all  who  those  of  Malreward,  “  it  is  time  we  had 
understood  its  purpose,  all  who  rever-  outlived  the  idea  that  the  word  civiliza- 
enced  its  power,  it  remains  ‘  for  the  tion  is  a  monopoly  of  Europe  and 
people’s  pity  and  wonder.’  If  it  could  America,  and  indeed  (for  that  is  what 
open  those  closed  lips  and  tell  us  what  wc  mean  in  our  hearts)  peculiar  to  the 
it  told  the  generation  that  created  and  nineteenth  century.  Am  I  to  be  asked 
adored  it,  would  it  have  anything  to  say  to  believe  that  the  civilization  of  Egypt 
to  which  we  should  care  to  listen  ?”  dates  from  Napoleon  I.  and  goes  no 
”  The  Arabs  call  the  Sphinx  ‘  Abu  I  farther  back  ?  Were  the  architects  who 
hbl,  ‘  The  Father  of  Terror,’  and  the  built  magnificent  Thebes  savages,  and 
name  is  fitly.chosen.  For  from  its  age,  the  soldiers  who  played  tcarte,  amid  its 
from  its  size,  from  its  strength,  it  seems  ruins,  and  stuck  up  a  placard  inscribed 
suited  to  be  the  parent  of  all  the  progeny  ‘To  Paris’  on  its  most  stately  pylon, 
of  demons  that'through  the  peopled  cen-  civilized  men  ?” 

turies  have  cowed  hearts,  and  crushed  ”  No  one  would  go  so  far  as  that 
wills,  and  usurped  the  sceptre  of  God.  now,”  said  Malreward.  “  But  I  should 
I  hate  the  thing  with  its  calm  face  and  like  to  sift  that  statement  of  yours, 
bestial  body,”  said  Mainwaring  with  a  Mainwaring.  When  you  say  that  the 
passion  he  rarely  showed  in  his  voice.  civilization  of  the  West  must  dominate 
‘‘  It  is  a  quotation  beloved  by  tour-  the  East,  do  you  mean  that  the  Western 
ists,”  said  Waverton,  “  but  I  cannot  nations  must  conquer  the  East  as  the 
help,  whenever  I  come  here,  recalling  French  have  conquered  Algiers,  the 
the  short  chapter  about  the  Sphinx  in  Spaniards  Cuba,  and  we  ourselves 
Eothen.  You  remember — ‘Upon  an-  India?” 

cient  dynasties  of  Ethiopian  and  Egyp-  “  I  believe  there  is  no  evading  that 
tian  kings,  upon  Greek  and  Roman,  upon  somewhat  stern  interpretation  of  my 
Arab  and  Ottoman  conqucrois,  upon  words,”  replied  Mainwaring  reluctantly. 
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That  was  really  my  conviction,” 
returned  Maireward,”  all  the  time  that  I 
was  supposed  to  be  making  laws  for  my 
unhappy  country.  In  fact  I  repeated 
my  political  belief  as  the  chivalrous  Poles 
said  their  credo  in  church,  with  my 
sword  drawn  in  my  hand  and  my  face 
turned  to  the  east.” 

“  And  you  have  changed  your  opin¬ 
ion  ?”  asked  Main  waring. 

"  So  completely  that  every  structure 
of  argument  built  on  those  lines  seems 
frail  and  foolish  beyond  description,” 
said  Malreward  emphatically. 

”  Tell  me,  and  I  shall  perhaps  get  an 
explanation  of  many  changes  that  have 
been  puzzling  me  of  late  in  my  old 
friend,”  said  Mainwaring. 

”  Since  you  desire  it,”  returned 
Malreward,  ”  and  the  time  and  place 
are  germane  to  such  speculations,  I  will 
tell  you  how  after  long  consideration  of 
these  matters  I  was  helped  to  find  a  defi¬ 
nition  which  gave  me  a  glimpse  of 
light.  But  I  never  dreamed  that  any 
one  would  attempt  to  carry  my  theory 
into  practice  until  this  year  of  grace 
1883,  and  in  this  country  of  riddles  I 
seem  to  espy  a  kind  of  hope.” 

Mainwaring  and  Waverton  expressed 
surprise,  and  the  former  pressed  for  a 
full  explanation  with  a  promise  not  to 
interrupt  unless  under  special  provoca¬ 
tion. 

There  was  a  pause  of  at  least  a  minute 
before  Malreward  complied  with  the  in¬ 
vitation  and  addressed  himself  to  reply 
to  the  objectors. 

”  Surely  this  ever-recurring  question 
of  the  relations  of  the  Western  peoples 
to  the  Eastern  remains  in  the  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  state  in  which  we  find  it  to-day 
because  we  have  never  taken  the  trouble 
to  get  a  definition  of  civilization. 
There  are  two  views  diametrically  op¬ 
posed  to  each  other.  One  party  says, 

'  Leave  nations,  distinguished  from  us 
by  race  and  religion,  and  separated  from 
us  by  leagues  of  land  and  sea,  alone. 
Why  should  we  force  ourselves  and  our 
institutions  on  Zulus  and  Egyptians,  on 
Chinese  and  Japanese  ?  Why  not  leave 
them  unvisited  by  the  missionary,  and 
his'  companion  the  inevitable  gunboat  ? 
If  they  are  torn  by  wars,  let  them  alone 
to  stew  in  their  own  juice.  If  they 
are  our  neighbors,  and  jeopardize  our 
interests,  and  the  cry  of  proximus  ardet 


is  raised,  let  us  limit  our  interference 
sternly  and  distinctly  to  the  protection 
of  those  imperilled  interests,  and  when 
these  are  secured  let  us  withdraw  with 
alt  speed.’  Another  party  begins  by  as¬ 
suming  that  the  Western  man  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  in  the  position  of  superiority, 
and  has  a  mission,  in  the  most  imperious 
sense  of  that  widely-used  word,  to  teach 
the  Eastern  man  all  the  lore  his  inquir¬ 
ing  spirit  and  varied  experience  have 
garnered  through  centuries  of  activity, 
and  above  all,  to  begin  by  obliging  him 
to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  all  practices 
and  prejudices,  creeds  and  customs, 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  the  process  of 
de-Orientalization.  If  the  Asiatic  or 
the  African  wears  flowing  robes,  restrain 
his  limbs  in  a  tight  surtout  ;  if  he  writes 
from  right  to  left,  make  him  write  from 
left  to  right ;  if  he  travels  on  a  camel 
make  him  travel  on  a  train  ;  if  he  drinks 
water,  teach  him  to  drink  wine  ;  if  he 
eats  with  his  fingers,  compel  him  to  eat 
with  a  fork.  Have  I  stated  the  case 
fairly  or  not  ?  Grant  that  I  have,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  for  a  moment,  and 
rout  me  in  detail  afterward.” 

Mainwaring  and  Waverton  assented, 
but  with  rights  reserved. 

”  Well,  then,”  continued  Malreward, 
“  my  main  point  is  this.  That  the  West¬ 
ern  man  does  this  too  often  in  a  master¬ 
ful  spirit,  without  sympathy  and  without 
examination,  and  that  in  the  process  he 
involves  himself  in  countless  contradic¬ 
tions  and  inconsistencies,  as  well  as  in 
costly  and  sanguinary  wars.  And  then, 
that  having  a  wakeful  and  sensitive  con¬ 
science,  though  its  prickings  are  felt 
more  commonly  after  an  injustice  has 
been  done  than  when  he  is  preparing  to 
commit  it,  he  is  ill  at  ease  with  himself, 
and  lets  the  Oriental  discover,  when  he 
has  thoroughly  unfitted  him  for  the 
country  in  which  God  has  put  him,  that 
he  i$  half  afraid  he  has  made  a  mistake 
after  all — ” 

“  This  is  not  so  clear,”  interrupted 
Mainwaring.  “-The  fatal  fluency  with 
which  my  honorable  friend  was  twitted 
in  a  certain  debate  at  the  Union  has 
assuredly  led  him  astray.” 

“  No,”  said  Malreward.  "  It  is  the 
point  I  am  most  anxious  to  bring  out. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  should  quarrel 
with  masterful  reorganization  if  it  were 
consistently  carried  out,  and  if  we 
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believed  in  it  ourselves.  But  ever  and 
anon  we  let  the  Oriental  see  that  we  are 
not  quite  certain  we  have  been  on  the 
right  tack,  and  that  we  are  by  no  means 
sure  that  the  medicine  we  have  been  ad- 
minstering  is  the  proper  presgription 
for  the  patient.  For  the  sake  of  antith¬ 
esis  and  precision  you  employed  the 
words  Western  man  and  Eastern  man, 
and  that  use  of  the  singular  has  led  you 
into  a  fallacy.  You  may  personify  the 
West  for  rhetorical  purposes,  but  you 
do  not  thereby  make  it  an  individual. 
The  Government  of  England,  to  narrow 
the  issue,  resolves  to  annex  and  civilize 
according  to  its  view  of  that  word  an 
Indian  state.  When  the  annexation  and 
civilization  are  accomplished,  evils  are 
found  to  exist  in  the  state,  as  it  was  per¬ 
fectly  fair  to  expect  they  would  continue 
to  do  for  some  time.  Then  a  section 
of  the  English  people  cry  out  that  we 
have  done  the  Hindoos  no  good,  but 
the  best  informed  portion  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  people  probably  know  that  a  great 
many  practical  benefits  have  been  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  natives.” 

”  There  is  truth  in  what  you  say,” 
replied  Mainwaring.  ”  Your  argu¬ 
ments  move  me,  however,  but  do  not  re¬ 
move  me.  I  grant  that  it  is  impossible 
to  expect  all  Englishmen  to  think  alike 
on  any  question,  much  less  on  one  of 
foreign  policy.” 

Malreward  saw  his  way  to  making 
his  favorite  point. 

”  But  I  maintain  that  if  we  had  a 
definition  of  civilization  to  fall  back 
upon  and  appeal  to,  there  would  not  be 
such  a  wide  divergence  of  opinion  on 
our  duties  to  Eastern  and  other  non- 
European  peoples  as  there  is  at  present. 
We  are  now  most  of  us,  I  fear,  content 
to  regard  civilization  as  a  convenient 
phrase  covering  all  that  world  of  mate¬ 
rialistic  appliance  and  scientific  discov¬ 
ery  which  the  nineteenth  century  has 
developed  in  Europe  and  America. 
This  system,  with  its  vast  apparatus  tor 
subduing  the  earth,  we  desire  to  see  set 
up  in  all  lands.  The  phrase  *  March  of 
civilization’  is  not  quite  so  fashionable 
as  it  once  was,  but  it  is  still  heard  occa¬ 
sionally  and  it  represents  a  progress  like 
that  of  the  mythic  Bacchus  over  India, 
only  that  instead  of  blushing  vineyards 
and  fountains  running  wine,  the  modern 
god  will  leave  behind  him  stacks  of 


smoking  chimneys  and  streams  black 
with  the  refuse  of  chemical  manufacto¬ 
ries.” 

“  I  fancy,”  said  Mainwaring,  "  that 
Waverton  and  I  are  prepared  to  agree  in 
the  main  with  what  you  say,  though  we 
might  wish  it  said  in  less  tropical  lan¬ 
guage.  However,  we  will  look  over 
that  if  you  give  us  a  definition  of  your 
own.  Let  us  see  you  try  your  hand  at 
building  a  house  if  only  to  give  us  the 
neighborly  pleasure  of  proving  that  your^ 
edifice  is  not  a  whit  more  stable  than 
those  you  have  demolished.” 

”  Agreed,”  said  Malreward,  “  I  will 
try  a  definition  of  the  civilized  man 
then.  He  is  the  man  who  makes  the 
most  of  the  powers  God  has  given  him, 
and  the  world  God  has  put  him  in. 
The  man  whc  does  this  has  a  right  to 
teach  his  brother  who  does  not  do  it. 
He  does  not  merely  go  and  compel  him 
to  make  a  railway  or  a  canal,  or  to  lay  a 
line  of  telegraphic  wires  on  pain  of  hav¬ 
ing  his  country  taken  from  him.  He 
requires  improvements  and  reforms  of 
all  kinds,  beginning  with  the  reform  of 
the  man  himself.” 

”  Again  you  are  speaking  of  a  nation 
as  if  it  were  a  unit,  which  if  you  persist 
in  doing,  we  shall  have  fresh  confu¬ 
sion,”  said  Mainwaring. 

Malreward  answered  as  if  he  had  ex¬ 
pected  the  objection. 

”  I  did  it  on  purpose  to  bring  out  the 
fact  that  the  individual  must  be  first  re¬ 
formed,  made  honest,  self-reliant,  obe¬ 
dient,  punctual,  truth  telling.  In  a 
word,  must  be  taught  to  make  the  most 
of  himself  before  you  can  expect  him  to 
make  the  most  of  the  place  in  which  he 
is  put.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  much- 
abused  and  little-read  volume  on  Church 
and  State,  says  :  ‘  The  State  and  the 
Church  are  both  of  them  moral  agencies. 
But  the  State  aims  at  character  through 
conduct,  the  Church  at  conduct  through 
character.’  You  admit  that  these  are 
the  two  powers  which  have  set  about  the 
task  of  reforming  the  world.  I  say  a 
nation  with  an  instructed  conscience 
which  has  enabled  it  to  recognize  its 
obligations  to  its  people  and  to  give  them 
intelligent  teaching,  strict  laws,  and  free 
institutions,  is  bound  also,  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  noblesse  oblige,  to  try  and  induce 
a  nation  long  kept  in  a  prison  of  igno- 
rance>  superstition,  and  semi-savagery. 
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to  come  from  darkness  to  light.  Civili¬ 
zation  defined,  as  I  have  defined  it,  will 
induce  a  man  to  approach  another  in 
the  two  ways  named  just  now.  It  will 
labor  to  improve  him  in  conduct  and 
character.  This  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  telling  him  that  unless  he  cuts  a 
canal  through  his  country,  or  buys  piece 
goods  of  your  Manchester,  you  will  bom¬ 
bard  his  towns,  land  on  his  coast,  and 
dictate  a  treaty  to  him  in  his  capital." 

"  We  shall  be  led  in  a  direction  in 
w'hich  we  do  not  wish  to  go  if  we  suffer 
you  to  proceed  without  interruption,” 
said  W'averton.  "  Your  beneficent  civil¬ 
ization  with  all  its  professions  of  re¬ 
spect  for  the  territorial  rights  of  others 
is  to  be,  after  all,  an  aggressive  mission¬ 
ary  power.’’ 

‘‘  Besides,”  added  Mainwaring,  "  you 
have  to  remember  one  thing  after  all. 
We  desire  an  outlet  for  our  manufactures 
and  employment  for  our  young  men. 
You  will  both  call  me  a  Philistine,  but 
you  cannot  dispute  the  truth  of  the 
statement.  England  is  not  an  educa¬ 
tional  establishment.  It  is  a  mercantile 
firm  anxious  to  increase  the  number  of 
its  customers.  The  Western  must  ap¬ 
proach  the  Eastern  in  one  of  three  ways, 
by  war,  by  religion  or  by  trade.  Now, 
though  recent  facts  tell  against  me,  I  am 
amoptimist  enough  to  say  that  I  believe 
fighting  is  going  out.  It  is  possible  that 
the  growth  of  scepticism  may  drive  the 
clergy  in  despair  of  doing  anything  at 
home  to  go  out  in  larger  numbers  than 
they  have  hitherto  done,  and  so  missions 
may  become  an  important  factor  in  the 
question  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  we  shall 
go  on  manufacturing  cotton  goods,  and 
that  we  shall  be  obliged  to  make  people 
buy  them.  It  is  a  material  question  after 
all.  The  countries  that  tried  to  keep 
us  out  have  one  by  one  been  compelled 
to  open  their  ports.  The  ‘  diapason  of 
our  policy’  is  commerce.  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  ignore  the  moving  power  of  the 
world.  In  the  days  of  old  the  cities 
rose  into  prominence  and  sunk  into  de¬ 
cay  as  the  trade  stream  washed  their 
busy  quays.  Coptos,  whence  the  clerks 
and  book-balancing  caste  of  Egypt  takes 
its  name,  is  the  emporium  one  day.* 
After  a  while  Myos  Hormos  has  greater 

*  See  the  inimitable  burlesque  prospectus  in 
Mr.  Mackenzie  Wallace’s.  “  Egypt  and  the 
Egyptian  Question,"  p.  49. 


advantages  and  supersedes  Coptos,  to 
be  in  turn  thrust  into  the  background  by 
Phlioteras  Portus,  which  had  a  commer¬ 
cial  reputation  in  the  days  of  the  Pha¬ 
raohs.  As  it  was  in  the  beginning  so  it 
is  to-day.  It  is  not  ethical  theories  but 
by  mutual  interests  that  the  nations  will 
be  guided  in  their  treatment  of  each 
other." 

Malreward  replied,  speaking  rapidly 
and  earnestly — 

“  This  might  have  been  the  last  word 
on  the  question  some  years  ago,  but  we 
have  learned,  I  sincerely  believe,  that 
this  is  not  the  sum  of  the  whole  matter. 
Believe  me,  the  question  has  widened. 
There  is  a  fourth  speaker,  who  will  have 
to  be  listened  to.  Besides  the  soldier, 
the  missionary  and  the  merchant  there  is 
‘  the  man  in  politics,’*  not  the  politician 
remember  ;  and  if  he  says,  with  no  un¬ 
certainty  in  his  tone,  what  shall  be  our 
animating  principle,  and  appeals  to  the 
national  conscience  we  shall  find  that 
henceforth  the  dealings  of  states  with 
each  other  will  be  swayed  by  higher  laws 
than  have  been  recognized  before.  Not 
what  we  can  get  out  of  the  country,  but 
what  we  can  make  of  the  man  in  it  will 
be  the  first  consideration,  I  do  hope 
that  a  beginning  is  being  made  here  in 
Egypt.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  occu¬ 
pation  is  one  of  the  greatest  events  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  It  is  an  op¬ 
portunity  which  is  an  importunity  cry¬ 
ing,  trumpet-tongued,  to  every  man  con¬ 
cerned  to  try  and  make  this  the  starting- 
point  of  a  new  policy.  The  unique 
character  of  this  country  makes  it  a  duty 
of  extraordinary  interest,  and  of  course 
of  extraordinary  difficulty.” 

"  We  are  all  agreed  as  to  the  diffi¬ 
culty,’’  said  the  two  listeners,  for  Malre¬ 
ward’ s  flowing  speech  compelled  them 
to  adopt  that  subordinate  part. 

"  I  grant,”  continued  Malreward, 
"  that  we  are  here  under  circumstances 
that  can  never  be  expected  to  recur,  but 
I  do  say  that  if  we  even  partially  suc- 

*  The  whole  passage  whence  ihe  quotation 
comes  is  worth  reading  :  “  It  is  specially  true 
that  he  who  holds  offices  of  public  trust  runs  a 
thousand  hazards  of  sinking  into  a  party  man 
instead  of  man  employing  party  instrumentality 
for  its  ulterior  purposes  ;  into  a  politidim  in¬ 
stead  of  man  in  politics  ;  into  an  administrator 
instead  of  man  in  administration.” — Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  in  “  The  State  in  its  Relations  to  the 
Church.” 
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cecd  in  carry  ing  out  our  ideal,  we  shall 
have  supplied  a  practical  commentary  on 
my  definition  of  civilization,  which  I 
never  expected  to  see  in  my  most  hope¬ 
ful  moments.  We  are  not  here  to  mow 
men  down  with  shot  and  shell — ” 

“  We  had  to  bej^in  with  that,  though, 
you  must  admit —  ’  muttered  Mainwar- 
ing  ;  but  Malreward  took  no  notice.of  the 
interruption  save  by  repeating  the  sen¬ 
tence  he  had  just  uttered,  with  more  in¬ 
cisive  emphasis — 

“  We  are  not  here  to  mow  men  down 
with  shot  and  shell,  or  to  force  them  to 
change  their  religion,  or  to  oblige  them 
to  change  graceful  garments  for  hideous 
ones.  W'e  are  here,  as  I  believe  from  my 
heart,  with  a  single  eye  to  the  good  of  a 
people  whose  past  has  been  piteous  and 
hard  beyond  all  words.  We  have  come 
fiom  our  Western  home  on  a  mission 
which  is  many  missions — in  a  word,  we 
are  going  as  far  as  1  know  for  the  first 
time  to  try  and  make  six  millions  of 
human  beings  make  the  most  of  the 
powers  God  has  given  them,  and  the 
country  God  has  put  them  in.  Just 
look  at  it  in  this  light.  A  man  acquires 
wide  reputation  if  he  secures  the  passing 
of  one  benevolent  law  through  Parlia¬ 
ment  ;  we  are  going  to  readjust  all  the 
laws  of  a  nation.  A  man  gains  the 
credit  of  being  an  enlightened  statesman 
if  he  removes  a  single  encumbering 
weight  from  the  parliamentary  machine  ; 
we  are  going  to  create  an  entire  consti¬ 
tution.  A  man  is  held  to  have  deserved 
an  honorable  place  in  history  if  he  intro¬ 
duces  an  improved  agricultural  process 
on  farm  or  field  ;  we  have  promised  to 
improve  the  productive  powers  of  the 
whole  of  the  Nile  Valley.  Army  re¬ 
form,  sanitary  reform,  educational  re¬ 
form — all  the  tasks  that  have  hitherto 
been  undertaken  slowly  and  hesitatingly 
when  they  are  demanded  for  ourselves, 
we  are  going  to  undertake  for  a  people 
to  whom  we  are  bound  by  the  slenderest 
ties  and  whose  fields  we  are  pledged  to 
leave  directly  we  see  them  white  to  the 
harvest  our  efforts  have  enabled  them  to 
reap.  For  years  I  have  been  weary  of 
our  political  shortcomings  and  social 
hypocrisies  ;  but  I  aver  that  this  high 
enterprise  gives  me  hopes  of  our  Eng¬ 
land — yes  !  and  of  the  reality  of  the 
progress  of  our  epochs  that  I  have  been 
a  stranger  to  of  late.  It  is  surely  re¬ 


freshing  to  turn  from  the  subjects  with 
which  the  thoughts  of  the  English 
people  have  been  employed  for  the  last 
three  or  four  years,  to  this  attempt  at 
unselfish  political  action.  It  proves 
that  we  really  feel  that  we  are  stewards, 
not  owners.  It  shows  that  we  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  the  vast  estate  of  science  and 
learning,  and  experience,  is  not  to  be 
used  to  aggrandize  England,  but  is  to 
be  regarded  as  charged  with  debts  to 
others — freely  we  have  received,  freely 
we  should  give  : 

“  ‘  No  man  is  the  lord  of  any  thing, 
Though  in  and  of  him  there  be  much  consisting, 
Till  he  communicate  his  parts  to  others  : 

Nor  doth  he  of  himself  know  them  for  aught 
Till  he  behold  them  form’d  in  the  applause 
Where  they  ’re  extended  ;  who,  like  an  arch, 

reverberates 

The  voice  again,  or,  like  a  gate  of  steel 
Fronting  the  sun,  receives  and  renders  back 
His  figure  and  his  heat.’  ”  * 

“  This  is  a  new  doctrine  in  politics, 
and  savors  too  strongly  of  the  romantic 
school  for  me,”  said  Mainwaring.  “I 
think  we  shall  have  to  pay  dearly  for 
furnishing  you  wiih  an  acted  commen¬ 
tary  on  your  definition  of  civilization. 
We  have  two  legitimate  and  obvious 
courses  open  to  us  ;  either  of  them 
would  have  been  intelligible  to  the 
Egyptians  and  the  European  powers. 
They  are  briefly  ‘to  go’  or ‘to  stay.  ’ 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  should 
have  done  good  by  the  last  course,  but 
we  will  not  discuss  the  question.  I  see 
one  vulnerable  point  in  your  argument, 
however,  which  must  not  be  passed 
over.  You  represent  England  as  the 
inheritor  of  a  storehouse  of  precious 
gifts,  sciences,  arts,  and  experiences. and 
you  say  she  shows  herself  in  a  new  and 
noble  light  when  she  gives  of  her  abun¬ 
dance  to  Egypt,  and  sends  her  best  men 
to  undertake  an  enterprise  as  splendid 
in  its  unselfishness  as  it  is  bold  in  the 
novelty  of  its  conception.” 

‘‘  But — ” 

Malreward  interrupted,  and  contin¬ 
ued,  half  answering  the  objector,  half 
speaking  to  himself — 

‘‘  That  it  bristles  with  difficulty  I  ad¬ 
mit,  but  it  is  something  to  have  made 
an  attempt  so  novel  and  so  generous. 
Should  it  not  succeed  I  can  only  adopt 
Mrs.  Siddons’s  reading  of  the  great  pas- 


♦  Trvilus  and  Cressida,  Act  ill.  sc.  3. 
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sage  in  Macbeth,  and  say,  if  the  worst 
comes  to  the  worst,  ‘  ffV  fail;'  but 
failure  in  such  an  attempt  is  better  than 
victory  with  meaner  motives,  and  it  is 
better  to  be  defeated  in  an  attempt  to 
drag  Egypt  from  the  sphinx-like  shadow 
of  an  immemorial  despotism  than  to 
add  our  names  to  the  long  catalogue  of 
tyrants  who  have  attempted  to  keep  her 
under  the  black  shadow  beneath  which 
her  strength  has  dwindled  and  her  en* 
ergies  withered  for  thirty  centuries  of 
bondage." 

“  But — ”  said  Mainwaring,  "  for  I 
rebel  against  being  overwhelmed  by 
your  words,  however  grandiloquent  and 
copious — you  say  we  have  given  of  our 
best.  I  say,  in  all  fairness,  we  have  not 
done'  so,  for  we  have  never  had  the 
courage  of  our  Christian  convictions. 
We  are  holding  back  and  carefully  keep¬ 
ing  behind,  our  Christianity  ;  and 
though  we  know  that  Mohammedan  in¬ 
stitutions  are  the  real  cause  of  Egypt’s 
weakness,  we  are  discouraging  every  at¬ 
tempt  to  reform  El  Islam.  If  a  mission¬ 
ary  were  to  make  a  convert  of  an  Arab 
to-morrow,  should  we  not  do  all  we 
could,  in  the  timidity  begotten  of  a  faith 
professed  only  with  the  lips,  to  compel 
him  to  keep  his  convictions  to  himself  ?” 

Malreward  hesitated  for  a  moment 
before  he  replied. 

“  I  admit  the  truth  of  a  part  of  your 
statement.  In  these  days,  a  power  in¬ 
trusted  with  the  charge  of  reforming  a 
Mohammedan  population  must  copy  the 
Gallia  of  history,  who,  recollect  is  not 
the  Gailio  of  the  evangelical  pulpit. 
The  champions  of  liberty  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  liberty  in  religion  is  the  highest 
form  of  freedom,  and  for  the  present  we 
may  apparently  put  that  last  which 
should  be  first.” 

”  I  am  glad  I  have  got  you  to  con¬ 
cede  that  much  at  all  events,  for  that 
concession  convicts  us  of  unreality." 
said  Mainwaring. 

“  I  am  not  disposed  to  agree  with 
you,"  replied  Malreward,  ‘‘  though  I  ad¬ 
mit  how  telling  and  plausible  your  ac¬ 
cusation  seems.  No  !  the  motive  power 
which  induces  us  to  make  this  attempt 
is  the  Spirit  of  the  Divine  Founder  of 
Christianity.  In  every  other  case  ap¬ 
parently  akin  to  this  that  I  recall,  there 
has  been  a  difference  which,  if  rightly 
considered,  proves  the  length  and  firm¬ 


ness  of  the  step  we  have  made.  H itherto 
we  have  sent  sailors  and  soldiers  in 
thousands,  and  traders,  -  who,  though 
perhaps  good  Christians  enough,  have 
never  attempted  to  conceal  the  overmas¬ 
tering  selfishness  of  their  motives.  This 
great  body  of  soldiery  and  merchants 
has  been  accompanied,  perhaps  pre¬ 
ceded,  by  a  handful  of  missionaries.  In 
effect,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  there 
has  been  one  apostle  of  Christ  and  a  thou¬ 
sand  apostles  >of  Mars  and  Mammon. 
The  nature  of  this  attempt  makes  every 
man,  be  he  soldier  or  civilian,  lawyer  or 
man  of  science,  a  missionary.” 

”  I  wish,”  said  Mainwaring,  de- 
spondingly,  ”  I  wish  I  could  see  a 
gleam  of  hope  of  all  this  coming  true. 
I  have  not  had  time  to  study  the  country 
for  myself,  but  from  all  I  have  read,  I 
should  say  you  will  only  galvanize  the 
officials  into  activity  for  a  few  months. 
By  August  all  their  promises  will  have 
been  forgotten,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
year  most  of  your  lay  missionaries  who 
started  high  in  hope  in  the  autumn  of 
1882  will  have  sent  in  their  resignations 
or  returned,  broken  in  health  and  spirits, 
anxious  to  bury  in  oblivion  their  share 
in  the  civilization  campaign.  Remember 
this  is  not  the  first  time  when  an  illus¬ 
trious  statesman  has  dreamed  of  the  re¬ 
generation  of  Africa  and  the  beneficent 
reflex  action  of  such  a  regeneration  on 
Europe.  Waverton  will  supply  us  with 
the  peroration  of  Pitt’s  memorable 
speech,  for  it  is  a  stock  passage  for  every 
budding  orator  to  commit  to  memory.” 

Waverton  was  pleased  at  being  able 
to  comply  with  the  request,  and  repeat¬ 
ed  the  lines  : 

”  Then  also  will  Europe,  participat¬ 
ing  in  African  improvement  and  pros¬ 
perity,  receive  an  ample  recompense  for 
the  tardy  kindness,  if  kindness  it  can  be 
called,  of  no  longer  hindering  that  con¬ 
tinent  from  extricating  herself  out  of  the 
darkness  which  in  other  more  fortunate 
regions  has  been  so  much  mure  speedily 
dispelled.  • 

“  Nos.  .  .  primus  equis  Oriens  afflavit anhelis, 

Illic  sera  rubens  accendit  lumina  vesper.”  * 


*  Lord  Stanhope  mentions  an  incident  con¬ 
nected  with  the  delivery  of  this  speech  which 
shows  how  the  orator  acted  on  the  painter’s 
motto  “  never  lose  an  accident “  I  have 
heard  it  related  by  some  who  at  that  time  were 
members  of  Parliament,  that  the  first  beams  of 
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“  I  do  not  want  a  stroniijer  passage  in 
support  of  my  case,’*  replied  Malre- 
ward.  '*  Look  at  the  map  of  Africa  in 
Pitt’s  time,  a  blank  of  unexplored  re¬ 
gions,  and  compare  it  with  the  map  of 
Africa  now,  and  you  see  how  much  has 
been  done  in  the  seven  decades  that 
have  passed  since  that  speech  was  de¬ 
livered.  Because  the  explorer,  the  mis¬ 
sionary,  the  colonist,  have  done  so 
much,  I  have  confidence  that  they  will 
do  more.  Compare  the  Egypt  of  to-day 
with  the  Egypt  of  the  Mameluke  beys, 
and  surely,  in  spite  of  its  long  furrows 
of  suffering,  we  see  traces  of  improve¬ 
ment  and  auguries  of  hope.” 

"  Of  one  thing  we  may  be  certain,” 
I'eturned  Main  waring,  ”  that  however 
egregious  may  be  your  collapse,  you 
will  never  acknowledge  it.  You  believe 
in  your  prescriptions,  and  will  declare 
they  cure  the  patient  even  if  he  hap- 
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pens  to  drop  through  your  fingers  in 
the  process.  Faith  is  the  power  of 
ignoring  failure.”  Say  rather,”  said 
Malreward,  rising  with  the  air  of  one 
who  closes  a  discussion,  “  say  rather 
there  is  no  failure  when  there  is  faith. 
Of  that  we  western  folk  have  far  too 
little.  Look  there — ” 

He  pointed  to  their  Arab  servant, 
who,  gravely  and  slowly  after  the  manner 
of  his  race,  recited  the  prescribed  pray¬ 
ers. 

«***«« 

The  travellers  waited  until  he  had 
ended  his  devotions.  Then  ordered 
their  carriage,  and  drove  back  to  Cairo 
in  silence. 

A  jagged  cloud  crossed  *he  moon’s 
disk,  and  a  trick  of  flitting  shadow  gave 
to  the  great  stone  lips  of  the  mysterious 
creature  the  semblance  of  a  cynic 
smile. — Macmillan  s  Magazine. 
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BY  THE  LATE  CHARLES  KINGSLEY. 

List  a  tale  a  fairy  sent  us 
Fresh  from  dear  Slundi  Juventus. 

When  Love  and  all  the  world  was  young, 

And  birds  conversed  as  well  as  sung  ; 

And  men  still  faced  this  fair  creation 
With  humor,  heart,  imagination. 

Who  come  hither  from  Morcco 
Every  spring  on  the  Sirocco. 

In  russet  she,  and  he  in  yellow. 

Singing  ever  clear  and  mellow, 

“  Sweet,  sweet,  sweet,  sweet,  sweet  you,  sweet  you, 
Did  he  beat  you  ?  Did  he  beat  you  ?” 
Phyllophneustes  wise  folk  call  them, 

But  don't  know  what  did  befall  them. 

Why  they  ever  thought  of  coming 
All  that  way  to  hear  gnats  humming. 

Why  they  built  not  nests  but  houses. 

Like  the  bumble-bees  and  mousies. 

Nor  how  little  birds  got  wings. 

Nor  what  ’tis  the  small  cock  sings — 

How  should  they  know — stupid  fogies  ? 

They  daren’t  even  believe  in  bogies. 

Once  they  were  a  girl  and  boy. 

Each  the  other’s  life  and  joy. 

He  a  Daphnis,  she  a  Chloe, 

Only  they  were  brown,  not  snowy. 


the  rising  sun  shot  through  the  windows  of  the  him  without  premeditation  the  eloquent  simile 
House  in  the  midst  of  this  final  passage,  and  and  the  noble  Latin  lines  with  which  he  con- 
seemed  as  Pitt  looked  upward  to  suggest  to  eluded.” — Stanhope’s  “  Life  of  Pitt,”  p.  146. 
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Till  an  Arab  found  them  playing 
Far  beyond  the  Atlas  straying. 

Tied  the  helpless  things  together, 

Drove  them  in  the  burning  weather. 

In  his  slave-gang  many  a  league. 

Till  they  dropped  from  wild  fatigue. 

Up  he  caught  his  whip  of  hide. 

Lashed  each  soft  brown  back  and  side 
Till  their  little  brains  were  burst 
With  sharp  pain,  and  heat,  and  thirst. 

Over  her  the  poor  boy  lay, 

Tried  to  keep  the  blows  away. 

Till  they  stiffened  into  clay. 

And  the  ruffian  rode  away. 

Swooping  o'er  the  tainted  ground, 

Carrion  vultures  gathered  round. 

And  the  gaunt  hyenas  ran 
Tracking  up  the  caravan. 

But — Ah,  wonder !  that  was  gone 
Which  they  meant  to  feast  upon. 

And,  for  each,  a  yellow  wren. 

One  a  cock,  and  one  a  hen. 

Sweetly  warbling,  flitted  forth 
O’er  the  desert,  toward  the  north. 

But  a  shade  of  bjgone  sorrow. 

Like  a  dream  upon  the  morrow. 

Round  his  tiny  brainlet  clinging. 

Sets  the  wee  cock  ever  singing, 

“  Sweet,  sweet,  sweet,  sweet,  sweet  you,  sweet  you. 
Did  he  beat  you?  Did  he  beat  you?” 

Vultures  croaked,  and  hopped  and  flopped, 

But  their  evening  meal  was  stopped. 

And  the  gaunt  hyenas  foul, 

Sat  down  on  their  tails  to  howl. 

Northward  toward  the  cool  spring  weather. 

These  two  wrens  fled  on  together. 

On  to  England  o’er  the  sea 
W’^here  all  folks  alike  are  free. 

There  they  built  a  cabin,  wattled 
Like  the  huts  where  first  they  prattled. 

Hatched  and  fed,  as  safe  as  may  be. 

Many  a  tiny  feathered  baby. 

But  in  autumn  south  they  go 
Past  the  straits,  and  Atlas’  snow. 

Over  desert,  over  mountain. 

To  the  palms  beside  the  fountain. 

Where,  when  once  they  lived  before,  he 
Told  her  first  the  old,  old  story. 

“  What  do  the  doves  say  ?  Curuk-Coo, 

You  love  me  and  I  love  you.” 


— Macmillan  s  Magazine. 
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Sancta  simplicitas  /  Whenever  I  hear 
of  the  millions  of  the  younger  Dumas 
and  the  palaces  of  Sardou,  I  think  of 
Moli^re  playing  L' Etourdi  in  a  barn 
liefore  an  audience  of  peasants,  and  of 
Corneille  sitting  on  the  curbstone  and 
chatting  with  the  cobbler  who  was 
patching  his  shoe.  Sancta  simplicitas  ! 
Whenever  I  hear  of  this  and  that  paint¬ 
er  building  himself  a  magnificent  house 
in  the  finest  quarter  of  Paris,  I  think  of 
I.e  Brun  exhibiting  his  “  History  of 
.\lexandcr,”  and  Van  der  Meulen  his 
“  Conquests  of  Louis  XIV,,”  in  the 
open  air,  in  a  long  and  muddy  passage 
at  the  end  of  the  Rue  Richelieu,  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Place  du  Theatre 
Fran^ais.  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
famous  Paris  Salon.  In  the  year  1673, 
on  Saint  Louis’  Day,  the  members  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Painting  and 
Sculpture  exhibited  for  the  first  time  the 
most  remarkable  works  which  they  had 
produced  during  the  year,  in  the  court¬ 
yard  of  the  Hotel  de  lirion,  without  tent 
or  cloth  to  shelter  them  from  the  in¬ 
clemency  of  the  weather. 

Previously  to  this  open-air  Salon,  pict¬ 
ure  exhibitions  were  not  unknown  in 
Paris.  For  some  years  past,  on  the  day 
of  the  Fete-Dieu,  after  the  processions, 
the  crowd  had  been  in  the  habit  of  going 
to  the  Place  Dauphine,  at  the  head  of 
the  Pont  Neuf,  where,  along  the  walls 
of  the  houses,  still  hung  with  old  tapes- 
tii:s  and  decked  with  green  branches,  the 
young  painters  who  did  not  venture  to 
aspire  to  the  honors  of  the  Academy 
exhibited,  for  an  hour  or  two  only,  the 
best  pictures  they  had  in  their  studios, 
whether  some  wonderful  signboard,  or 
some  study  from  the  antique,  or,  more 
rarely,  a  landscape  or  an  historical  sub¬ 
ject.  And  this  rudimentary  exhibition 
became  popular  and  remained  long  after 
the  creation  of  the  official  Salons,  and 
even  the  grand  seigneurs  and  famous 
artists  used  to  visit  it.  At  this  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  Place  Dauphine,  Chardin  re¬ 
vealed  his  talent  in  a  painting  represent¬ 
ing  a  bas-relief  which  Jean  Baptiste  Van- 
Nxw  Seribs.— VoL.  XL.,  No.  2 


loo  bought,  and  which  procured  for  the 
painter  the  task  of  decorating  one  of  the 
galleries  of  Fontainebleau.  In  1717 
Lancret  exhibited  there  two  pictures 
which  the  fine  connoisseurs  attributed 
to  Watteau,  and  which  were  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Lancret’s  fortune.  In  Bachau- 
mont’s  "  Memoires  secrets”  for  1786  we 
read  of  the  balconies  of  the  Place  Dau¬ 
phine  being  full  of  young  girls  dressed 
in  their  finest  clothes  :  “  these  were  the 
young  ladies  whose  portraits  were  ex¬ 
hibited,  so  that  it  was  easy  to  judge  at 
once  of  the  excellency  of  the  likeness. 
This  new  kind  of  coquetry  attracted 
many  amateurs  who  were  more  eager  to 
look  at  the  originals  than  at  the  copies.” 

When  the  Revolution  in  its  doctrines 
of  equality  opened  the  doors  of  the 
official  Salon  to  all,  the  exhibition  of  the 
Place  Dauphine  disappeared  and  was 
forgotten.  It  has  been  virtually  revived 
in  our  own  days  from  time  to  time, 
under  the  name  of  the  ”  Salon  des  Re¬ 
fuses.” 

Let  us  now  go  back  to  the  origin  of  the 
French  .\cademy  of  Painting.  Toward 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
Charles  Le  Brun  and  some  others  club¬ 
bed  together  and  hired  in  common  a 
studio  in  a  house  near  the  church  of  St. 
Eustache,  where  a  man  named  Vande- 
schoux  posed  for  them  nude.  During 
six  months  Vandeschoux  posed  as 
Hector,  Achilles,  Priam,  the  Dying 
Gladiator,  etc.,  but  as  winter  approach¬ 
ed  he  insisted  on  having  the  studio 
warmed.  The  artists  were  not  rich 
enough  between  them  to  buy  a  stove, 
and  so  Vandeschoux  dressed  himself  and 
retired.  But  the  idea  had  gained 
ground  ;  other  artists  followed  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Le  Brun  and  his  friends,  and 
soon  plenty  of  well-formed  men  were 
attracted  by  this  never  way  of  earning 
their  living  by  posing  as  models.  One 
model  named  Dubois  hired  a  room  in 
the  court  of  the  kitchens  of  the  Louvre, 
where  he  posed  for  a  price.  Two 
others,  named  Braulin  and  Girard,  went 
round  posing  in  the  artists’  studios,  and 
16 
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so  the  trade  of  artist’s  model  came  into 
existence  in  Paris.  This  Braulin  was  a 
mason,  and  so  finely  formed  that  when 
Le  Brun  went  to  Italy  he  took  him  to 
Rome,  where  he  dethroned  Caporali,  the 
most  celebrated  model  of  the  day. 
When  Le  Brun  returned  from  Rome,  he 
and  his  old  companions  conceived  the 
idea  of  opening  at  their  own  cost  a 
school  or  Academic  Royale,  where  they 
might  work  in  public  and  teach  drawing 
from  nature,  that  is  to  say,  from  a  nude 
figure  posing  in  various  attitudes — a 
process  which  has  ever  since  been  term¬ 
ed  in  French,  faire  une  luadimie. 

Le  Brun’s  academy  was  very  success¬ 
ful,  and  in  1648  the  king  encouraged  it 
by  the  grant  of  letters  patent,  and  so 
was  founded  the  Academic  Royale  de 
Peinture  et  Sculpture,  which  was  des¬ 
tined  to  prosper  until  the  early  years  of 
the  Revolution,  and  which  we  find  es¬ 
tablished  in  1673  in  a  wing  of  the  Palais 
Royal,  which  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  had 
had  built  for  his  library,  on  the  site  of 
the  hotel  of  the  Comte  de  Brion,  ecuyer 
of  Gaston  d’ Orleans.  It  appears  that 
in  1667,  1669,  and  167 1  the  Academy  had 
already  had  exhibitions,  but  no  trace  of 
them  remains  ;  the  first  exhibition  of 
which  we  have  the  catalogue  is  that  of 
1673,  when  one  hundred  and  fifty  pict¬ 
ures  and  statues  were  shown  by  the  hun¬ 
dred  members  who  composed  the  Acad¬ 
emy.  The  sculpture  was  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  courtyard  ;  the  smaller 
pictures  were  placed  on  benches  along 
the  walls,  all  in  the  open  air,  and  above 
them  the  immense  compositions  of  Le 
Brun  that  now  adorn  the  vestibule  of 
the  throne-room  in  the  Louvre  :  “  The 
Defeat  of  Porus,”  “  The  Passage  of  the 
Granicus,’'  “The  Battle  of  Arbellae," 
and  “  The  Triumph  of  Alexander” — 
and  the  historical  pictures  of  Van  der 
Mculen  that  now  figure  in  the  Louvre 
or  in  the  galleries  of  Versailles. 

Having  seen  how  the  Salon  was 
founded,  we  shall  not  need  to  dwell  at 
much  length  on  the  early  exhibitions  of 
1675  and  1683.  The  Academy  went  on 
prospering,  and  in  1699  we  find  it  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  Palace  of  the  Louvre,  then 
occupied  by  miscellaneous  tenants  of  all 
kinds,  for  since  the  troubles  of  the  F rcnde 
the  kings  had  not  inhabited  Paris,  and 
the  Louvre,  still  unfinished,  was  a  curi¬ 
ous  mixture  of  splendor  and  of  ruin.  In 


1699  the  exhibition  was  held  w-ith  great 
parade  in  the  gallery  of  .Apollo,  and  in¬ 
augurated  the  long  series  of  the  Salons  du 
Louvre.  The  Salon,  however,  had  not 
yet  become  fashionable,  and  although 
this  exhibition  of  t669  was  a  success,  as  is 
proved  by  an  article  in  the  pompous 
Mercure  de  France,  the  exhibition  was 
not  repeated  again  until  t704  ;  and, 
until  r740,  the  few  exhibitions  that  took 
place  had  but  little  importance  and  have 
left  no  traces.  But  toward  r  740,  Oudry, 
Carle  Vanloo,  Boucher,  Natoire,  De  la 
Cour,  Bonchardon,  Vemet,  etc.,  were 
working  for  the  luxurious  millionnaires  of 
the  Regency,  and  suddenly  the  Salon 
became  so  fashionable  that  in  r747  the 
members  of  the  Academy  demanded  the 
authorization  to  exhibit  every  year. 

From  the  multitude  of  documents  that 
the  people  of  the  eighteenth  century 
have  left  relative  to  their  private  life,  we 
might  easily  reconstitute  the  physiog¬ 
nomy  of  the  Salon  as  it  was  a  hundred 
years  ago.  We  should  find  the  Place  du 
Louvre  encumbered  with  the  low  and 
lumbering  carriages  of  the  epoch,  and 
toward  noon  the  doors  of  the  Salon  are 
besieged  by  a  crowd  of  gentlemen  in 
powdered  wigs,  ladies  with  trains,  valets 
in  livery.  In  the  vestibule  the  book¬ 
seller  Le  Comte  has  a  stand  where  he 
sells  all  the  catalogues,  pamphlets,  and 
vaudevilles  that  have  appeared  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Salon  :  a  perfect  deluge, 
says  Sebastien  Mercier.  In  the  vesti¬ 
bule  too,  are  loafers  who  for  twenty 
sous  offer  to  show  the  visitors  the  best 
pictures,  ana  to  sing  the  couplets  that 
have  been  composed  on  the  most  re¬ 
markable.  The  crowd  mounts  the  stair¬ 
case  under  the  imposing  superintend¬ 
ence  of  a  Suisse,  and  finally  enters  the 
Salon  du  Louvre,  the  present  Salon 
carre,  “  the  largest  and  most  perfectly 
proportioned  which  exists  in  any  palace 
in  Europe,”  says  Mercier.  “  People  go 
there  in  crowds.  Poetry  and  music  do 
not  obtain  so  great  a  number  of  ama¬ 
teurs.  The  floods  of  people  do  not  fail 
from  morning  until  night  for  six  whole 
weeks.  There  are  moments  when  the 
heat  is  suffocating.  You  see  there  pict¬ 
ures  eighteen  feet  long,  and  miniatures 
no  larger  than  your  thumb.  .  . 

In  the  engravings  of  the  Salons  of  the 
time  we  see  the  ladies  with  their  immense 
paniers  and  pyramidal  head-dresses  ;  the 
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men  wiih  their  swords  at  their  side, 
their  hats  under  their  arms,  their  hair 
in  bag-wigs  and  powder,  their  two 
watch  chains  hanging  out  of  their  fobs, 
their  thin  shoes  with  big  buckles,  and  in 
their  hands  a  magnifying  glass.  All 
Paris  is  there  saluting,  ogling,  gossiping. 
From  time  to  time  the  crowd  becomes 
silent  ;  the  Suisse  strikes  the  floor  with 
his  halberd  and  some  grand  seigneur  or 
important  personage  enters  ;  for,  follow¬ 
ing  the  example  set  by  Colbert  in  the 
previous  century,  the  Ministers  each 
year  honor  the  Salon  with  their  pres¬ 
ence. 

Puring  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI., 
eight  exhibitions  took  place  at  the 
Louvre,  and  at  these  exhibitions  the  two 
painters  who  attracted  most  attention 
were  David  and  Mme.  Le  Brun. 
Curiously  enough,  just  on  the  eve  of 
the  Revolution,  the  Salons  were  more 
gay  and  animated  than  ever,  and  every 
picture  almost  had  the  honor  of  contem¬ 
porary  song  and  verse.  Paris  had  not 
yet  discovered  that  it  was  living  under  a 
regime  of  frightful  tyranny,  and  in  this 
happy  epoch  everything  found  its  way 
into  rhyme.  In  t789  the  powdered  mar¬ 
quises,  and  the  fair  dames  with  paniers 
and  bergere  hats,  visited  the  Salon  tor 
the  last  time.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
w'ere  exile,  war,  emigration,  the  scaffold, 
the  end  of  the  old  regime.  VVhen  the 
Salon  re-opened  two  years  later,  a  whole 
world  had  fallen  into  ruin,  and  a  new 
world  had  risen  in  its  place. 

The  all-powerful  National  Assembly 
having,  by  a  decree  of  August  21st,  de¬ 
cided  that  all  the  painters  of  France 
were  equal  in  talent  and  in  rights,  the 
Salon  of  i79r  was  a  mere  bazaar  of  pict¬ 
ures,  which  overflowed  from  the  Salon 
carr^  into  the  gallery  of  Apollo,  and 
even  down  the  staircase  into  the  court¬ 
yard.  The  crowd  this  year  gathered 
before  David’s  sketch  of  “  Le  Serment 
du  Jeu  de  Paume.”  In  179.^  the  Salon 
opened  on  August  loth,  and  in  the  “  De¬ 
scription  du  Salon  de  1793”  we  read  : 
“It  will  seem  perhaps  strange  to  austere 
Republicans  that  we  concern  ourselves 
with  art  at  a  moment  when  allied  Europe 
is  besieging  the  territory  of  liberty.  .  .  . 
The  artists  do  not  fear  the  reproach  of 
carelessness  of  the  interests  of  their 
fatherland.  They  are  essentially  free. 

.  .  We  would  remind  people  of  Proto¬ 


genes  tracing  a  masterpiece  in  the  midst 
of  besieged  Rhodes,  or  of  Aichimedes 
meditating  on  a  problem  during  the 
sacking  of  Syracuse.”  But  during  this 
charming  epoch  as  we  read  in  Nai'eau 
Part's^  *”the  theatres,  the  restaurants 
were  full  of  tranquil  gossips  and  news¬ 
mongers.  The  people  watched  calmly 
the  erection  of  a  revolutionary  tribunal, 
and  continued  to  go  peacefully  to  the 
opera.  The  curtain  rose  exactly  at  the 
same  hour,  whether  sixty  heads  were  cut 
off  or  only  thirty.” 

Nevertheless,  during  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  the  Salon  very  nearly  disappear¬ 
ed,  and  it  was  only  by  dint  of  the  repeated 
invitations  and  pressing  appeals  of  the 
department  of  Public  Instruction  that 
the  Salon  was  at  last  opened  in  October 
r795.  The  exhibition  was  not  impor¬ 
tant.  The  subjects  of  the  pictures  were 
the  gloomy  scenes  of  contemporary  his¬ 
tory  and  portraits  of  victims  ;  and 
“  owing  to  the  dearness  of  paper  and 
printing,’’  says  a  note  of  the  time,  very 
few  criticisms  of  it  were  published.  In 
t796  we  arrived  at  the  time  of  the  mus- 
cadins  and  merveilleuses,  and  the  Salon 
became  annual.  In  1797,  in  the  place 
of  honor  in  all  the  exhibition  rooms  is 
seen,  in  the  midst  of  a  trophy  of  flags, 
the  portrait  of  a  p.ale  young  general  with 
long  hair  who  was  at  that  time  called 
citizen  Buonaparte.  In  179S,  a  grand 
reform  ;  a  jury  of  admission  was  elect¬ 
ed,  and  begins  to  work  regularly.  In 
the  Salon  of  1800,  we  have  Bonaparte 
served  up  with  all  sauces  :  “  the  battle 
of  Lodi,’’  “the  passage  of  the  Po,” 
“  Portrait  of  the  First  Consul,”  “  the 
General  Consul  Bonaparte  driving  a 
chariot  with  the  rapidity  of  a  hero  who 
knows  how  to  overcome  all  obstacles,’  ’ 
etc. 

The  history  of  the  Salon  during  the 
reign  of  Napoleon  1.  would  of  itself  form 
a  whole  volume,  not  the  least  interesting 
chapters  of  which  would  be  those  de¬ 
voted  to  the  iconography  of  the  emperor 
and  his  battles.  The  number  of  works 
exhibited  had  increased  immensely.  In 
1791,  at  the  last  Academic  Salon,  the 
catalogue  contained  321  numbers.  In 
I  So  I,  268  exhibitors  sent  485  works  ; 
in  1807,  360  exhibitors  sent  699  works  ; 
in  1812,  557  exhibitors  sent  1299 
works  ;  and  in  18x4,  507  exhibitors  sent 
1359  works.  In  1804,  a  new  era  began, 
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and  Napoleon,  in  the  interval  between 
two  battles,  meditated  the  restoration  of 
the  arts.  Unfortunately,  in  art  even  a 
Napoleon  is  powerless,  and  the  school 
of  the  empire  holds  but  an  inferior  place 
in  the  artistic  history  of  France,  in  spite 
of  the  fame  of  its  chief  artists,  David, 
Girodet,  Gerard,  and  Gros.  But  the 
Salon  remained  popular,  and  the  rhymed 
criticisms  continued  as  in  the  past,  and 
the  portraitists  of  the  emperor  are  treat¬ 
ed  as  they  deserve  : 

uoi  !  peintres  sans  talent,  sans  gout, 
ous  osez  tracer  son  image  ! 

Ce  htros  est  convert  d’honneurs, 

Mais  ses  palmes  seraient  peu  sfires 

S'li  n'6tait  pas,  dans  tous  les  coeurs. 

Plus  vivant  que  dans  vos  peintures. 

A  novelty,  too,  was  introduced  in  criti¬ 
cism,  and  in  the  minor  theatres  pieces 
were  played  in  which  the  pictures  of  the 
Salon  were  passed  in  review  and  discuss¬ 
ed.  Such  pieces  were  Croutinet  ou  le 
Salon  de  Montargis^  Les  Tableaux  chez 
Straphin,  Madame  Angot  au  Museum^ 
Les  Portraits  au  Salon  ou  le  Mariage 
imprh'u.  This  novelty  did  not  last  long. 

On  May  4th,  1814,  “Vive  I’Empei- 
eur  !”  was  succeeded  by  “  Vive  le  Roi  !’’ 
The  Salon  opened  in  November,  and  by 
order  of  the  king,  in  all  the  battle  pict¬ 
ures  the  tricolor  cocade  was  replaced  by 
a  cocade  of  spotless  white  ;  and  with 
the  same  facility  with  which  they  had 
immortalized  the  saturnalia  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  and  the  glories  of  the  empire,  the 
artists  now  celebrated  the  return  of  the 
Bourbons.  Augustin  exhibited  por¬ 
traits  of  Louis  XV’IIL,  the  Due  de 
Berry,  and  the  Due  d’  Orleans  ;  Bajetti 
a  view  of  the  Tuileries  at  the  moment  of 
the  entry  of  Louis  XVI II.  ;  Fremy,  the 
“  Arrivee  de  son  Altesse  Royale  Mon¬ 
sieur!  Paris  Carle  Vernet,  the  Due  de 
Berry  in  lancer’s  uniform  ;  Roben, 
“  Louis  XVI.  in  Paradise  receiving  the 
Due  d’Enghien  Gros,  “  Franfois  1. 
and  Charles  Quint  visiting  the  Church 
of  St.  Denis.’’ 

The  events  of  r8r5  prevented  the 
opening  of  the  Salon  that  year.  The 
Salons  of  r8i7,  of  r822,  and  r824  be¬ 
long  entirely  to  the  history  of  contempo¬ 
rary  painting.  One  Salon  only  was  held 
at  the  Louvre  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
X.,  that  of  1827.  The  new  names  that 
succeed  those  of  David  and  Gros  are 
Gericault,  ingres,  Horace  Vernet,  Leo¬ 


pold  Robert,  Foyatier,  Delaroche.  In 
r824,  the  painters  of  the  Romantic 
school  were  first  represented  at  the  Sa¬ 
lon,  Delacroix  by  his  “  Massacre  of 
Scio,”  Ary  Scheffer  by  his  “  Gaston  de 
F'oix,’’  and  Eugene  Deveria  by  a  Ma¬ 
donna — works  which  the  critics  of  the 
time  compared  to  canvases  against  which 
had  been  flung  a  sponge  imbued  with 
various  colors.  At  the  Salon  of  1827 
the  Classicists  were  miserably  beaten, 
and  at  the  Salon  of  r83t  the  triumph  of 
the  Romanticists  was  complete.  “  The 
struggle  is  over,”  wrote  Gustave  Planche; 
“  in  another  year,  perhaps,  the  public 
will  blush  at  the  trivial  pleasantries  that 
it  has  listened  to  and  repeated  “  con¬ 
cerning  the  great ’painters  of  the  Ro¬ 
mantic  school.  The  Homeric  struggle 
of  the  Romanticists  and  Classicists  has 
been  related  by  Thfiophile  Gautier  and 
others.  We  need  not  dwell  upon  it 
here,  now  that  the  war  is  over  and  the 
dispute  settled  forever.  Evidently  we 
see  now  that  truth,  the  artistic  sense  and 
intelligence  of  nature  were  on  the  side 
of  the  Romanticists,  and  it  is  from  Con¬ 
stable  and  from  the  Romantic  school 
that  French  landscape-painting  dates — 
that  landscape  painting  of  which  Millet, 
Rousseau,  Daubigny,  and  Corot  are  the 
glories.  Meanwhile,  what  Rousseau  did 
for  landscape,  Decamps  did  for  the  East 
and  its  figures,  and  this  renaissance  of 
art  was  explained  to  the  public  by  critics 
whose  names  were  Theophile  Gautier, 
Gustave  Planche,  Alfred  de  Musset, 
Jules  Janin,  Charles  Baudelaire.  The 
era  of  criticism  in  couplets  was  at  an  end, 
and  the  serious  criticism,  of  which 
Diderot  had  traced  the  lines,  was  car¬ 
ried  to  a  degree  of  appreciative  and  de¬ 
scriptive  delicacy  that  approached  per¬ 
fection. 

In  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  the  Sa¬ 
lon  still  took  place  in  the  Louvre,  and 
the  preparation  of  the  galleries,  together 
with  the  time  of  the  duration  of  the  ex¬ 
hibition,  deprived  the  public  of  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  the  regular  collections  of  the 
museum  during  five  months  of  the  year. 
The  pictures  of  the  Salon  were  hung  on 
hoardings  raised  in  front  of  the  master¬ 
pieces  of  Raphael,  Murillo,  Rubens,  and 
Poussin.  Finally,  after  repeated  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  artists,  and  representations 
of  the  danger  in  which  the  old  masters 
were  placed  by  the  erection  and  taking 
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down  of  the  scaffolding,  in  1849,  the  Sa- 
lun  was  installed  in  the  palace  of  the 
Tuileries  then  uninhabited  on  account 
of  the  events  of  1848.  Alas  !  even  then 
people  were  not  satisfied.  “  The  palace 
of  our  kings  is  a  detestable  place  for  the 
Salon,”  says  a  contemporary  journal. 
“  The  gallantry  of  the  Republic,  other¬ 
wise  very  noble  and  very  praiseworthy, 
will  only  have  the  advantage  of  obliging 
the  construction  of  special  galleries  for 
the  exhibition.  The  National  Assembly 
has  only  to  vote  the  funds  if  there  still 
remain  funds  in  the  Treasury,  and  have 
built  a  new  palace  in  the  Place  du  Car¬ 
rousel.”  However,  in  this  badly-lighted 
Salon  of  1849,  2586  artists  exhibited  ; 
but  among  the  names  we  look  in  vain  for 
those  of  Ingres,  Lehmann,  Coignet,  Ary 
Scheffer,  Delaroche,  etc.,  who  evidently 
feared  the  promiscuity  resulting  from  the 
decree  that  appeared  in  the  Moniteur 
the  day  after  the  Revolution  of  1848  : 

“  All  works  sent  this  year  to  the  Salon 
will  be  received  without  exception. 

”  The  citizen  minister  of  the  Interior, 

”  Ledru-Rollin.” 

One  of  the  great  successes  of  the  Salon 
of  1849  was  a  picture  of  terrible  interest 
for  the  Parisians  who  had  escaped  from 
the  cholera.  ”  The  corpses,  rigid,  green, 
hideous,  of  a  whole  family  are  piled  up 


on  a  hand-cart,  the  arms,  heads,  and 
legs,  hanging  over  right  and  left.  A 
woman  drags  the  horrible  load  ;  it  is  the 
mother.  A  madman  follows  behind 
singing;  it  is  the  husband.”  The  Sa¬ 
lons  of  1850  and  1852  were  held  in  a 
temporary  construction  in  the  Place  du 
Carrousel ;  the  jury  was  re-established, 
and  for  the  first  time  the  entrance  was 
fixed  at  one  franc. 

In  1853  and  1854  the  Salon,  after  hav¬ 
ing  travelled  from  the  I.,ouvre  to  the 
Tuileries,  and  from  the  Tuileries  to  the 
Palais- Royal,  crossed  the  boulevard,  and 
encamped  in  the  Menus- Plaisirs.  Mean¬ 
while,  a  crystal  palace  was  rising  in  the 
Champs-Elysees  and  in  the  completed 
edifice  in  1855  the  artists  of  the  whole 
world  met  in  rivalry.  The  exhibition  of 
1855  was  the  triumph  of  the  modern 
school  of  Delacroix.  Decamps,  Vernet, 
Gerome,  Bouguereau,  Cabanel,  Cour¬ 
bet,  Glaize,  Couture,  Stevens,  Rosa 
Bonheur,  Gustave  Dore,  and  hundreds 
of  others  whose  fame  will  remain. 

In  the  Palais  de  1’ Industrie  of  the 
Champs-Elysees,  the  history  of  the  Salon 
and  its  migrations  ends  or  rather  it  be¬ 
comes  so  purely  contemporary  that  we 
need  not  continue  it.  During  the  last 
thirty  years  the  Salon  has  been  held  reg¬ 
ularly  in  that  building,  to  the  increasing 
glory  of  French  art. — Belgravia. 


BODY  AND  MIND. 
BY  ANDREW  WILSON. 


Perhaps  no  fact  of  scientific  advance 
is  fraught  with  deeper  meaning  than 
that  which  demonstrates  to  us  the  large 
amount  of  knowledge  which  recent  re¬ 
search  has  been  the  means  of  throwing 
upon  the  functions  of  the  brain.  The 
domain  of  mind,  it  is  true,  must  ever 
remain  in  many  of  its  aspects  a  veritable 
arcanum,  whose  mysteries  may  never 
fall  within  the  grasp  of  erudition  and 
research.  But  the  modern  investigator 
has,  at  the  same  time,  passed  beyond 
the  old  boundaries  which  were  wont  to 
deter  his  predecessors  from  inquiring 
into  the  manner  in  which  mind  and 
brain  co-operated  in  the  regulation  of 
the  body,  and  has  advanced  materially 
our  understanding  of  many  facts  of 


brain  function,  which,  but  a  few  years 
ago,  represented  the  fastnesses  and  in¬ 
accessible  regions  of  knowledge.  Nor 
are  these  gains  of  science  unimportant, 
when  viewed  from  the  purely  social  side 
of  things.  .  Rescued  from  the  domain  of 
the  unknown,  such  facts  as  those  to 
which  we  refer  repel  those  beliefs  in  the 
mysterious  and  occult  which  lie  at  the 
root  of  so  much  that  is  ignorant  and 
of  a  vast  deal  that  is  superstitious  even 
in  these  matter-of-fact  days.  When,  for 
instance,  ”  mesmerism,”  the  ”  electro¬ 
biology  ”  (high-sounding  title !),  and 
the  phrenologies  of  the  modern 
Cagliostros,  with  their  ”  hocus-pocus 
science,”  as  Macklin  would  have 
termed  it,  are  resolved  into  so  many 
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dbnormal  actions  of  brain,  and  into  so 
much  pseudo-scientific  jugglery,  the 
world  at  large  is  unquestionably  the 
gainer  in  respect  of  the  new  and  rational 
light  which  has  been  thrown  upon 
phases  of  mind.  Or,  when  the  halluci¬ 
nations  of  the  ghost-seer  are  proved  to 
be  subjects  of  ph}  siological  study,  and 
when  the  production  of  his  inverted 
mental  images  is  capable  of  being  duly 
explained  on  known  principles  of  life- 
science,  we  may  congratulate  ourselves 
on  having  snatched  another  mjstery 
from  the  charlatanism  of  ignorance,  and 
on  having  expelled  so  much  superstition 
from  the  world.  Thus,  judging  even 
the  most  recondite  study  of  mind  from 
a  rigidly  utilitarian  point  of  view,  we 
may  discover  that  its  effects  must  leave 
their  wholesome  mark  on  the  social  life 
of  our  day,  and  on  that  of  succeeding 
generations  as  well.  The  gains  of 
knowledge  are  in  fact  among  the  saving 
clauses  which  are  now  and  then  added 
to  the  large  and  complex  roll  of  the 
constitution  of  man. 

It  may  be  well  to  preface  such  a  sim¬ 
ple  studv  of  mind  and  bodv  as  that  on 
which  we  purpose  now  to  enter  by  a 
glance  at  some  of  those  general  relations 
bitween  the  material  frame  and  its  im¬ 
material  emotions  which  serve  to  de¬ 
monstrate  the  tacit  harmony  exhibited 
by  the  powers  which  rule  and  the  sub¬ 
ject  thatobe)s.  No  facts  of  physiology 
stand  out  in  bolder  relief  than  those 
which  deal  with  the  common  and  united 
action  of  brain  and  body,  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  affairs  of  every-day  existence. 
So  perfectly  adjusted  is  this  co-operation 
between  body  and  mind  we  speak  of, 
that  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances 
we  ourselves — the  very  subjects  of  its 
action — may  be-  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
existence  of  any  such  league.  Like  the 
system  of  secret  espionage  which  in  its 
most  perfect  phases  moves  and  lives 
with  us  and  beside  us  all  unsuspected 
and  unknown,  the  operations  which 
issue  from  the  head-centre  of  our  cor¬ 
poreal  government  may  be  absolutely 
hidden  from  us  while  continually  we 
live  and  act  under  their  behests.  We 
literally  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow 
of  our  existence,  because  we  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  have  so  much  of  that  existence 
regulated  independently  of  conscious¬ 
ness,  and  certainly  without  the  exercise 


of  will.  The  food  upon  which  we  sub¬ 
sist  is  inspected,  so  to  speak,  on  its 
presentation  to  the  senses  ;  but  its  prep¬ 
aration,  and  its  elaboration  to  form 
blood,  are  matters  which  are  adjusted 
by  that  perfect  system  of  control  which 
the  nerve-centre  exercises  over  the  com¬ 
missariat  department.  Even  before 
that  food  has  become  ours,  we  may  ex¬ 
perience  unconscious  or  automatic  action 
of  the  bodily  processes,  when,  at  the 
sight  of  the  dainty,  the  salivary  glands 
are  stimulated  to  the  manufacture  of 
their  fluid,  and  the  “  mouth  waters  ” — 
the  digestive  act  in  question  l>eiug  but 
the  natural,  though  somewhat  ill- 
advised,  prelude  to  the  actual  reception 
by  the  mouth  of  the  desired  morsel. 
The  circulation  through  our  body  of  the 
vital  fluid,  and  the  ceaseless  thud  of 
the  central  engine  of  the  blood-flow, 
similarly  remind  us  of  active  processes 
on  the  exact  continuance  of  which  our 
life  depends,  and  which  nevertheless  are 
regulated  apart  from  the  will,  and  in 
greater  part  outside  the  bounds  of 
waking  knowledge.  The  consideration 
of  this  practically  uncontrolled  continu¬ 
ance  of  these  actions  becomes,  in  one 
view  at  least,  of  highly  gratifying  nature 
— since  it  is  within  the  bounds  of  prob¬ 
ability  that,  were  the  control  of  such 
important  processes  a  matter  of  unre¬ 
mitting  attention,  the  exigencies  of 
human  life,  by  withdrawing  our  atten¬ 
tion  from  their  due  regulation,  might 
conduce  to  the  premature  ending  of  life 
itself,  while  sleep  itself  in  such  an  event 
w’ould  be  an  impossible  condition.  In 
many  other  ways  and  fashions  does  the 
brief  chronicle  of  the  bodily  rule  bring 
forcibly  before  us  the  independence  of 
our  attention  and  consciousness  in  so 
far  as  the  government  of  every-day  ex¬ 
istence  is  concerned.  The  morning 
walk  to  business  through  the  crowded 
thoroughfares,  when  we  are  wrapt  in  the 
mantle  of  deepest  thought — with  eyes 
in  the  mind,”  although  ostensibly  bent 
on  outward  things — and  when  we  find 
our  steps  guided  harmoniously  toward 
our  appointed  end,  illustrates  but  an¬ 
other  phase  of  the  unconscious  ruling  of 
our  lives.  And  the  phenomena  of  the 
sleep-vigil,  when,  wrapt  in  the  mantle 
of  fancies  and  acted  thoughts,  we  may 
walk  fearlessly  on  the  house-tops,  show 
us  in  another  fashion  the  action  of  ac- 
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live  brain  and  body  upon  unconscious 
mind. 

Thus  it  seems  perfectly  clear  that  in 
many  of  our  daily  actions  we  pass  auto¬ 
matically  through  existence,  dreaming 
no  more  than  does  the  wound-up  watch 
of  the  mechanism  in  virtue  of  which  we 
execute  our  common  movements,  but 
regulated  at  the  same  time  by  an  inter¬ 
nal  power  which  now  and  then  asserts 
it  sway  over  the  vital  machinery,  as  if 
to  remind  us  that  we  possess  the  higher 
attributes  of  reason  and  will.  If  it  be 
true,  as  we  have  shown,  that  over  the 
bodily  processes  brain  asserts  an  auto¬ 
cratic  sway,  it  is  equally  noteworthy 
that  under  the  influence  of  what,  for 
want  of  a  clearer  term,  we  may  call 
conscious  mind,  the  automatic  rigor  and 
regularity  of  life  may  be  suspended  and 
overruled.  Take  as  a  fitting  and  as  an 
interesting  example  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  ordinary  unconstrained  action 
of  the  heart  and  its  behavior  under  the 
influence  of  mental  emotion.  If,  as 
Cowper  figuratively  puts  it, 

“  The  heart 

May  give  a  useful  lesson  to  the  head,” 
it  is  no  less  true  physiologically  that  the 
head  may  occasionally  give  anything  but 
a  salutary  lesson  to  the  heart.  It  was 
Moliere  and  Swift  who,  in  their  day, 
justly  ridiculed,  as  physiology  proves, 
the  idea  that  the  heart’s  regular  action 
depended  upon  some  mysterious  “  pul- 
sific  virtue.”  Within  the  heart’s  own 
substance — and  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  the  centre  of  the  circulation  is 
simply  a  hollow  muscle — lie  minute 
nerves  and  nerve  masses  which  govern 
its  ordinary  movements,  and  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  its  unconstrained  working. 
The  regular  motions  of  the  heart  thus 
present  little  difliculty  in  the  way  of 
theoretically  understanding  their  origin 
and  continuance.  As  other  muscles — 
such  as  those  of  the  eyelids  or  of  the 
breathing  apparatus — possess  a  regular 
action,  and  are  stimulated  at  more  or 
less  definite  intervals,  so  the  heart  itself 
simply  acts  in  obedience  to  the  defined 
nervous  stimulation  it  undergoes.  But 
it  so  happens,  that  other  two  sets  of 
nerves  are  concerned  more  or  less  inti¬ 
mately  in  the  affairs  of  the  heart. 
There  exist,  for  example,  the  “  sym¬ 
pathetic  nerves”  as  they  are  called, 
which  form  part  of  a  peculiar  system  of 


nerves  regarded  as  distinct  from  that 
main  system  (consisting  of  brain  and 
spinal  cord  with  their  nerves)  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  speak  of  as  ”  the 
nervous  system”  of  the  body.  From 
the  sympathetic  nerves,  then,  branches 
pass  into  the  heart's  substance.  But 
the  system  of  nerves  which  owns  the 
brain  as  its  head,  also  possesses  a  share 
in  the  heart’s  regulation.  Nerves  are 
supplied  to  the  organ  from  a  very  re¬ 
markable  branch,  which,  with  more  re¬ 
spect  for  scientific  terminology,  perhaps, 
than  for  the  reader’s  feelings,  we  shall 
name  the  ”  pneumogastric  ”  nerve. 
This  latter  nerve  originates  from  the 
upper  portion  of  the  spinal  cord, 
esteemed,  and  justly  so,  as  the  most 
sensitive  and  important  of  the  brain 
centres.  So  much  for  an  elementary 
lesson  in  the  nervous  supply  of  the 
heart ;  the  outcome  of  such  a  study 
being,  that  the  heart  much  resembles  a 
conjoint  railway  station,  in  which  three 
companies  possess  an  interest,  and 
whose  lines  enter  the  structure.  The 
chief  proprietors  of  the  station  are  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  small  nerves  and  nerve- 
centres  which  belong  to  the  heart’s  own 
substance,  while  the  fibres  of  the  sym¬ 
pathetic  nerve,  and  those  of  the  pneu¬ 
mogastric  nerve,  represent  the  other 
lines  that  traverse  the  common  territory, 
and  affect  the  traffic  carried  on  within  its 
bounds. 

Now,  in  the  relations  borne  by  these 
various  nerves  to  the  work  and  functions 
of  the  heart,  we  may  find  a  very  typical 
example  of  the  dominance  occasionally 
assumed  by  the  mind  over  a  function  of 
the  body  which,  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances,  is  carried  on  without  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  head-centre  of  the  frame — 
just,  indeed,  as  the  head  of  a  depart¬ 
ment  may  sometimes  interfere  with  the 
placid  way  of  life  by  means  of  which 
his  efficient  subordinates  may  discharge 
the  duties  they  owe  to  the  country  at 
large.  For,  what  has  experimental 
physiology  to  say  regarding  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  effects  of  joy  or  sorrow,  fear 
and  anguish,  and  the  general  play  of 
the  passions  on  the  heart  ?  Under  the 
influence  of  the  emotions,  the  organ  of 
the  circulation  is  literally  swayed  be¬ 
neath  varying  stimulation,  just  as  in 
metaphor  we  describe  it  as  responding 
to  the  conflicting  thoughts,  which,  while 
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they  primarily  affect  the  brain,  yet  in 
a  secondary  fashion  rule  the  heart  and 
other  parts  of  the  body.  The  trains  of 
thought  in  fact  despatch  to  the  heart, 
along  either  or  both  of  the  nerve-lines 
already  mentioned,  portions  of  their 
influence,  with  varying  and  different 
effects.  Take  for  instance  the  effects 
of  fear  upon  the  heart-throbs.  Who 
has  not  experienced  the  stilling  of  the 
heart’s  action  which  a  sudden  shock 
induces  ?  or  that  chilling  sensation,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  sudden  slowing  of  the 
pulses,  which  every  poet  has  depicted 
as  the  first  and  most  typical  sign  of  the 
startled  mind  ?  Such  a  familiar  result 
of  strong  emotion  illustrates  the  effect 
of  mind  up>on  body  in  a  fashion  of  all 
others  most  clear  and  intelligible.  Here 
an  ’*  inhibitory”  action  has  take  place, 
through  the  medium  of  the  ”  pneumo- 
gastric”  nerves.  By  irritating  or  stim¬ 
ulating  these  nerves,  we  may  slow  the 
heart’s  action,  or  may  cause  that  action 
to  cease.  It  is  from  some  such  source 
also,  that  the  influence  of  fear,  or  of 
that  emotion  which  holds  us  rapt 
”  with  bated  breath,’’  or  which  keeps 
us  “breathless  with  adoration,”  pro¬ 
ceeds.  Like  the  action  of  the  heart,  the 
process  of  breathing  responds  to  the 
will  and  sway  of  that  mental  counsellor 
who  may  sometimes  not  over-wisely 
strain  his  authority,  and  abuse  the  pre¬ 
rogative  with  which  he  is  invested. 
Similarly,  “  the  sacred  source  of  sym¬ 
pathetic  tears”  rests  in  the  mental 
emotion  and  its  effect  upon  the  tear- 
glands  of  the  eyes  ;  and  such  unwonted 
stimulation  of  these  latter  organs  has 
come  to  be  associated  with  certain 
emotions  as  the  most  stable  expression 
of  their  existence.  In  such  a  study  we 
may  well  discover  how  the  physical  and 
material  basis  whereon  the  expression 
of  the  emotions  rests,  is  in  reality  con¬ 
stituted  by  the  action  and  inter  action 
of  like  processes  to  these  we  have  been 
considering.  An  inhibition  conveyed 
from  brain  to  heart,  and  its  visible  effects 
on  the  body,  together  form  the  outcome 
of  emotion,  or  expression,  which,  by 
long  repetition  in  the  history  of  our 
race,  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  a 
sure  sign  and  symptom  of  the  thoughts 
and  ways  of  mind. 

This  inhibition  of  the  heart  and  its 
action,  however,  is  not  the  only  influence 


which  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  normal 
work  of  that  organ.  If  it  is  slowed  by 
fear,  it  is  stimulated  by  joy  ;  if  it  is 
chilled  by  anguish,  it  is  quickened  by 
hope  ;  and  if  the  pallid  countenance  be 
an  index  of  the  one  set  of  emotions,  no 
less  is  the  flushed  visage  and  mantling 
color  the  true  expression  of  the  other. 
By  what  means  are  the  trains  of  thought 
laden  with  the  hopes  and  joys  of  life 
made  to  affect  the  heart  ?  To  what  do 
“  Sensations  sweet. 

Felt  in  the  blood  and  felt  along  the  heart,'’ 
owe  their  propagation  and  conveyance  ? 
The  answer  is  found  in  a  study  of  the  - 
sympathetic  system  of  nerves  and  Us 
influence  on  the  circulation.  Expeii- 
ment  and  analogy  cleaily  prove,  that 
through  these  latter  nerves,  the  pulses 
of  joy  affect  the  throbs  of  the  heart,  and 
quicken  its  pulsations.  The  sympa¬ 
thetic  nerves  are  thus  the  antagonists  of 
the  inhibitory  fibres  before-mentioned, 
which  slow  the  heart’s  action,  and  chill 
the  pulses  of  life.  True,  they  are  not 
of  such  powerful  kind,  and  their  action 
is  not  of  such  marked  character  as  that 
of  the  fibres  which  retard  the  throbs  of 
the  heart.  Still,  the  influence  of  the 
lines  along  which  the  impulses  which 
quicken  its  action  run,  is  marked  and 
distinct  enough  ;  and  it  may  be  logically 
enough  conceived,  that  in  the  subject  of 
the  beaming  eye,  in  whose  breast  hope 
ever  renews  her  ”  flattering  tale,”  the 
sympathetic  impulses  have  acquired  a 
power  unknown  to  the  mind  harassed 
by  continual  fears.  And  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  in  which  the  cheering  in¬ 
fluences  of  life  pass  to  quicken  the 
action  of  the  heart,  are  there  more  visi¬ 
ble  expressions  of  the  emotions  pro¬ 
duced,  in  the  tell  tale  blush  and  in  the 
mantling  color.  Donne  gives  vent  to 
no  mere  poetic  phantasy,  but  declares  a 
veritable  fact  of  physiology,  when  he 
declares,  in  his  Funeral  Elegy  “  On  the 
Death  of  Mistress  Drury,”  that 

“  We  understood 

Her  by  her  sight ;  her  pure  and  eloquent  blood 
Spoke  in  her  cheeks,  and  so  distinctly  wrought 
That  we  might  almost  say  her  body  thought.” 

The  natural  blush  is  thus  the  offspring 
of  the  mind.  Its  physiological  explana¬ 
tion  is  simple  enough.  A  larger  quan¬ 
tity  of  blo(^  than  usual  is  sent  into  the 
minute  blood-vessels  of  the  skin,  these 
vessels  being  in  a  state  of  temporary  tel- 
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axation,  and  having  had  withdrawn  the 
natural  stimulus  to  moderate  contrac* 
tion,  which  is  part  of  their  ordinary 
duty.  .  In  what  way  has  the  head  of  the 
department  interfered  with  the  ordinary 
routine  of  the  body  ?  The  answer  is 
supplied  by  the  knowledge  we  have 
already  gained  respecting  the  control  of 
the  forces  which  provide  for  the  due 
circulation  of  the  vital  fluid,  and  also 
by  experimentation  upon  the  rab¬ 
bit’s  ear.  When  the  sympathetic  nerves 
are  affected,  the  heart’s  action,  as  we 
have  noted,  is  quickened,  and  a  greater 
amount  of  blood  is  sent  through  the  ves¬ 
sels.  When  we  divide  the  sympathetic 
nerve  which  supplies  the  blood-vessels 
of  the  ear,  these  vessels  become  dilated, 
and  the  rabbit’s  ear  exhibits  the  same 
phenomena  seen  in  the  blushing  counte¬ 
nance  of  the  human  subject.  On  the 
sympathetic  system,  then,  we  must  lay 
the  burden  of  any  complaints  we  have 
to  make  respecting  the  “  damask  cheek” 
of  every-day  life.  And  conversely,  to 
the  same  lines  of  nerve  which  speed  the 
heart’s  action  we  must  give  the  credit  of 
causing  the  pallid  countenance  of  fear 
or  despair.  When  the  cut  end  of  the 
sympathetic  nerve  in  the  rabbit’s  ear  is 
irritated,  we  perceive  the  ear  to  become 
pale,  and  its  temperature  to  decrease. 
This  result  arises  from  our  conveying  to 
the  nerves  of  the  blood-vessels  some 
stimulus  resembling  that  we  have  de¬ 
prived  them  of,  so  that  they  contract 
overmuch,  and  thus  expel  the  blood 
from  the  surface  over  which  they  are 
distributed.  But  the  slowing  of  the 
heart  in  the  ordinary  course  of  life  is 
probably  a  matter  with  which  the  inhibi¬ 
tory  nerves  have  to  do,  and  thus  upon 
the  pneumogastric  fibres  we  may  rest  the 
pale  cast  of  the  human  face  divine. 
Not  to  be  passed  over  without  remark, 
are  the  consequences  to  our  health  and 
physical  well-being  which  flow  from  such 
overriding  by  the  nervous  system  of  the 
ordinary  processes  and  acts  of  life. 
When  an  influenza,  or  some  still  more 
serious  internal  disturbance  of  our 
healthy  equilibrium,  occurs,  we  may 
trace  the  affection  in  question  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  cold  on  the  skin  (as  in  a  chill) 
acting  upon  nerves  which  regulate  the 
blood-vessels  and  their  contraction. 
Thus,  to  descend  from  philosophy  to 
broad  utilitarianism,  it  is  not  the  least 
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important  effect  of  studies  dealing  with 
the  mechanism  of  body  and  mind,  that 
they  may  explain  to  us  with  equal  facil¬ 
ity  the  rationale  of  the  emotions  or  the 
reason  why  we  “  catch  a  cold.” 

The  ordinary  relations  between  body 
and  mind  may  thus  be  demonstrated  by 
the  study  of  some  of  the  simplest  actions 
of  bodily  mechanism.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  relationship  may  be  equally 
apparent,  and  may  be  even  more  forci¬ 
bly  shown  in  some  of  its  less  understood 
phases,  by  a  reference  to  states  which 
as  a  rule  are  known  to  the  physiologist 
or  physician  alone.  In  proof  of  this 
fact  let  us  note  the  effect  of  some  strong 
mental  impressions  upon  the  physical 
v:onstitution.  Here  we  may  meet  with 
illustrations  in  themselves  of  literally 
wondrous  nature,  and  which  reveal  a 
power  of  affecting  the  body  through  the 
mind  such  as  would  scarcely  be  deemed 
possible  under  well-nigh  any  circum¬ 
stances.  Some  curious  instances  of  the 
effects  of  ill-governed  rage,  of  violent 
temper,  and  of  fear,  upon  the  frame  may 
be  first  glanced  at.  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
long  ago  drew  attention  to  the  high  im¬ 
portance  of  the  mother  preserving  a 
quiet  mind  and  demeanor  during  the 
care  and  nurture  of  her  child.  This 
authority  illustrates  his  advice  by  several 
instances  in  which  some  remarkable  and 
unknown  effects  appear  to  have  been 
produced  in  the  maternal  frame  by  pas¬ 
sion  and  by  fright.  An  instance  in  point 
is  given  by  Dr.  Andrew  Combe.  A 
soldier  was  billeted  in  the  house  of  a 
carpenter,  and  having  quarrelled  with 
the  latter,  drew  his  sword  to  attack  his 
host.  The  wife  of  the  carpenter  inter¬ 
posed,  and,  in  an  excited  state,  wrench¬ 
ed  the  sword  from  the  soldier  and  broke 
it  in  pieces,  the  combatants  being  there¬ 
after  separated  by  the  interference  of  the 
neighbors.  Laboring  under  the  strong 
excitement,  the  woman  took  up  her  in¬ 
fant  from  the  cradle  where  it  lay  playing 
in  perfect  health,  and  gave  it  the  breast. 
‘‘  In  a  few  minutes,”  says  the  narrator, 
”  the  infant  became  restless,  panted, 
and  sank  dead  upon  its  mother’s  bosom. 
The  physician  who  was  instantly  called 
in,  found  the  child  lying  in  the  cradle, 
as  if  asleep,  and  its  features  undisturb¬ 
ed  ;  but  all  its  resources  were  fruitless. 
It  was  irrecoverably  gone.” 

In  lower  life  also,  it  would  seem  that 
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fear  and  rage  possess  a  similar  influence 
on  the  bodily  secretions  by  inducing 
a  deleterious  or  even  deadly  effect.  A 
puppy  has  been  known  to  die  in  convul¬ 
sions  on  sucking  its  mother  after  she  had 
been  engaged  in  a  fierce  dispute  with 
another  dog.  The  effects  ot  fear  in 
modifying  bodilv  processes  have  been 
exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  heart’s 
action  ;  but  they  receive  an  equally  in¬ 
teresting  illustration  in  the  disturbing  in¬ 
fluence  of  fear  upon  the  secretion  of  the 
saliva.  As  the  mouth  “  waters”  when 
the  dainty  morsel  is  perceived  or  even 
thought  of,  so  the  opposite  effect  may 
be  induced  under  the  influence  of  a  ner¬ 
vous  dread  and  fear.  No  better  illus¬ 
tration  of  this  last  assertion  is  to  be 
found  than  in  the  case  of  the  Indian 
method  of  discovering  a  thief.  The 
priest  who  presides  at  the  ordeal  in 
question  necessarily,  by  his  mere  pres¬ 
ence,  induces  in  the  mind  a  superstitious 
horror  of  discovery.  The  servants  in 
the  household  being  seated  and  duly 
warned  of  the  infallibility  of  the  proced¬ 
ure,  are  furnished  each  with  a  mouthful 
of  rice,  which  they  are  requested  to  re¬ 
tain  in  the  mouth  for  a  given  time.  At 
the  expiry  of  the  period  the  rice  is  ex¬ 
amined,  when  it  is  generally  found  that 
in  the  case  of  the  guilty  person  the  mor¬ 
sel  is  as  dry  as  when  he  received  it,  the 
rice  of  his  fellows  being  duly  moistened. 
The  suspension  of  secretion  under  the 
influence  of  fear  may  not  be  of  universal 
occurrence.  It  is  conceivable  and  prob¬ 
able  that  a  person  of  strong  will,  even 
although  laboring  under  the  conviction 
of  conscious  guilt,  might  successfully 
pass  through  the  ordeal  ;  but  the  essen¬ 
tial  hold  of  the  operator  is  in  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  fear  and  the  terror  of  detection 
by  a  process  which  the  guilty  person 
equally  with  his  innocent  neighbors 
believes  to  be  all-powerful  for  the  de¬ 
signed  end.  The  feeling  of  conscious 
innocence  would  tend  to  promote  the 
flow  of  saliva,  while  that  of  guilt  would 
produce  the  opposite  effect.  Thus  the 
common  complaint  of  feeling  “  out  of 
sorts”  under  the  influence  of  worry  and 
vexation,  is  but  an  illustration,  drawn 
from  every-day  existence,  of  the  effects 
of  mental  irritation  upon  the  ordinary 
functions  of  the  body,  and  an  impaired 
digestion  may  thus  appear  as  the  true 
product  of  a  mental  worry.  John 


Hunter’s  words,  that  “  there  is  not  a 
natural  action  in  the  body,  whether  in¬ 
voluntary  or  voluntary,  that  may  not  be 
influenced  by  the  peculiar  state  pf  the 
mind  at  the  time,”  may  be  viewed  in 
the  light  of  a  simple  truism.  And 
sagely  Burton  delivers  himself  in  his 
“  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,”  when  he 
remarks,  that  ”  Imagination  is  the  medi¬ 
um  defem  of  passions,  by  whose  means 
they  work  and  produce  many  times  pro¬ 
digious  effects  ;  and  as  the  phantasie  is 
more  or  less  intended  or  remitted  and 
their  humors  disposed,  so  do  perturba¬ 
tions  move  more  or  less,  and  make 
deeper  impression.” 

Most  persons  have  heard  of  the  idea 
which  attributes  the  occurrence  of  jaun¬ 
dice  to  some  strong  disgust  experienced 
by  the  subject  of  the  affection,  which,  as 
is  well-known,  simply  consists  in  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  bile  or  secretion  of  the 
liver — although  by  physicians  jaundice 
is  viewed  rather  as  a  symptom  of  other 
affections  that  as  constituting  of  itself  a 
primary  disease.  The  bile  was  account¬ 
ed  in  the  early  days  of  physiological  re¬ 
search  one  of  the  humors,  wherein  was 
stored  black  care,  or  that  ”  green  and 
yellow  melancholy”  of  which  Shake¬ 
speare  speaks.  The  same  ideas  which 
referred  the  passions  to  the  various 
organs  of  the  body — and  which  still  fig¬ 
uratively  survive  when  we  speak  of  ”  a 
fit  of  the  spleen,”  of  the  ”  meditative 
spleen”  of  Wordsworth,  or  of  the 
”  heart”  as  base,  wicked,  grateful  or 
glad — assigned  to  the  bile  no  very  au¬ 
spicious  office  as  the  generator  of  melan¬ 
choly  and  brooding  care.  “  Achilles 
hath  no  gall  within  his  breast”  is  an 
Homeric  expression,  indicative  of  a 
belief  in  the  absence  of  melancholy  or 
fear  in  the  hero  ;  and  Juvenal  asks  : 

”  Quid  referam  quanta  siccum  jecur  ardeat 
ira  ?” 

referring  anger  to  the  liver  as  its  seat. 
Even  Solomon  makes  misguided  passion 
to  be  typified  by  the  “  dart,”  which 
strikes  through  the  liver  of  the  unguard¬ 
ed  subject  ;  and  Jeremiah  similarly  con¬ 
veys  the  idea  of  intense  grief  in  the 
metaphor,  ”  my  liver  is  poured  upon  the 
earth.”  These  ideas  have  long  since 
been  exploded  ;  but  there  remains  with 
us  the  equally  curious  notion  that  the 
influence  of  the  mind  upon  the  body 
may  extend  so  far  as  to  produce  the 
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serious  disturbance  of  function  which 
results  in  jaundice.  Is  it  not  probable 
that  upon  some  such  notion  respecting 
the  causation  of  jaundice,  the  ancient 
belief  regarding  the  connection  between 
the  bile  and  mental  states  depended  ? 
On  some  such  belief  hang  Shakespeare’s 
words  : 

“  Why  should  a  man  whose  blood  is  warm 
within, 

Sit  like  his  grandsire  cut  in  alabaster? 

Sleep  when  he  wakes  ?  and  creep  into  the 
jaundice 

By  being  peevish  ?” 

Unquestionably  we  may  find  very  di¬ 
rect  evidence  of  the  near  connection 
between  mental  states  and  suppressed 
secretions  when  we  turn  to  medical 
records.  An  eminent  authority  in  the 
practice  o^  physic  writes  :  ”  Certainly 
the  pathemata  mentis  play  their  assigned 
parts  ;  fits  of  anger,  and  of  fear,  and  of 
alarm  have  been  presently  followed  by 
jaundice.  ...  A  young  medical 
friend  of  mine  had  a  severe  attack  of  in¬ 
tense  jaundice,  which  could  be  traced  to 
nothing  else  than  his  great  and  needless 
anxiety  about  an  approaching  examina¬ 
tion  before  the  Censors’  Hoard  at  the 
College  of  Phjsicians.  There  are  scores 
of  instances  on  record  to  the  same 
effect.”  It  seems  thus  in  the  highest 
degree  probable  that  there  exist  between 
mental  states  and  the  funclions  of  the 
liver,  relations  of  the  most  intimate 
kind.  It  is,  however,  equally  impor¬ 
tant  to  a\oid  the  fallacy  post  hoc  ergo 
propter  hoc.  As  Dr.  Carpenter  re¬ 
marks,  ”  It  is  a  prevalent,  and  perhaps 
not  an  ill-founded  opinion,  that  melan¬ 
choly  and  jealousy  have  a  tendency  to 
increase  the  quantity,  and  to  vitiate  the 
(|uality,  of  the  biliary  fluid  ;  and  among 
the  causes  of  jaundice  are  usually  set 
down  the  indulgence  of  the  depressing 
emotions,  or  an  access  of  sudden  and 
violent  passion.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that  a  disordered  state 
of  the  biliary  secretion  is  frequently 
rather  the  cause  than  the  consequence 
of  a  melancholic  state  of  mind,  the 
blood  being  sufficiently  vitiated  by  a  de¬ 
ficient  elimination  of  bile,  to  have  its 
due  relations  with  the  nervous  system 
seriously  disturbed,  before  any  obvious 
indications  of  that  deficiency  make  their 
appearance  in  the  jaundiced  aspect  of 
the  cutaneous  surface.” 


Among  the  most  remarkable  effects 
of  mental  emotion  in  producing  curious 
and  well-nigh  inexplicable  changes  in  the 
bodily  organization,  are  those  witnessed 
in  the  changes  which  the  skin  ,or  hair 
may  undergo  under  the  influence  of  care 
and  fear  especially.  Take  firstly  the 
case  of  the  effects  of  wrinkled  care.  If 
“  care  will  kill  a  cat,”  as  George  Wither 
has  it,  despite  the  innumerable  lives 
with  which  the  feline  nature  is  usually 
credited,  it  is  also  certain  that  the 
“  ravell’d  sleave  of  care”  unquestion¬ 
ably  affects  the  bodily  processes  more 
plainly  and  lastingly  than  any  of  the 
other  emotions.  What  text  has  more 
frequently  been  made  the  subject  of 
poetic  comment  than  the  lean  body  and 
worn  visage  encompassing  the  haiassed 
soul  ?  John  Hunter  has  noted  that 
even  in  the  hen,  the  care  attending  the 
upbringing  of  her  numerous  progeny 
keeps  her  body  lean  and  meagre.  ”  A 
hen  shall  hatch  her  chickens,’  says  the 
observant  founder  of  modern  physiology, 
”  at  which  time  she  is  very  lean  ;  if 
these  chickens  are  taken  from  her  she 
will  soon  get  fat,  but  if  they  are  allowed 
to  stay  with  her,  she  will  continue  lean 
the  whole  time  she  is  rearing  them,  al¬ 
though  she  is  as  well-fed  and  eats  as  much 
as  she  would  have  done  if  she  had  had 
no  chickens.”  Substitute  the  worries 
of  business  or  the  cares  and  exigencies 
of  life  for  the  chickens,  and  place  m  <n- 
kind  in  the  place  of  the  bird,  and  the 
picture  of  the  physiologist  would  read 
equally  true. 

The  influences  of  fear  or  care  upon 
the  skin  and  hair  are  er^ually  notable. 
The  ”  Prisoner  of  Chillon  s”  is  no  fanci¬ 
ful  case,  but  one  which  medicine  may 
show  is  of  tolerably  common  occurrence. 
Bichdt,  the  physiologist  notes  such  a 
case.  After  a  severe  illness,  often  after 
mental  worry  or  temporary  insanity,  the 
hair  may  change  its  hue  in  a  gradual 
fashion  toward  the  whiteness  of  age. 
And  that  ”  sudden  fears”  may 
“  Time  outgo, 

And  blanch  at  once  the  hair.” 

is  also  a  plain  experience  of  the  physi¬ 
cian  In  times  of  peril,  such  as  on  the 
threat  and  expectation  of  an  invasion, 
numerous  cases  of  a  sudden  change  of 
the  color  of  hair  have  been  recorded. 
The  late  Professor  Laycock  mentions  a 
singular  case,  in  which  a  lady,  after  a 
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severe  attack  of  neuialgia  occurring  in 
the  night,  found  in  the  morning  that  the 
inner  portion  of  one  eyebrow,  and  the 
eyelashes  attached  to  the  part  in  ques¬ 
tion,  had  become  of  a  white  color. 
There  seems  every  reason  to  believe  in 
the  correctness  of  Dr.  Laycock’s  asser¬ 
tion,  that  the  natural  gray  ness  of  old  age 
is  connected  with  certain  changes  in 
nerve  centres  and  in  the  nerves  which 
are  connected  with  the  hair  bulbs.  If 
this  view  be  correct,  it  certainly  shows 
how  extensive  and  widespread  are  the 
influences  which  emanate  from  the 
brain  and  nerve-centres  as  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  mind.  On  the  converse  side 
of  things,  we  must  not  fail  to  note  that 
occasionally,  in  a  perfectly  natural  fash¬ 
ion,  and  without  any  undue  mental 
stimulus,  the  hair  of  the  aged  may  ex¬ 
hibit  all  the  luxuriance  and  characteris¬ 
tics  of  youth.  An  old  gentleman,  aged 
75,  says  Dr.  Tuke,  whose  bones  even 

were  so  impregnated  with  a  thorough 
disgust  of  the  Government  of  George 
the  Fourth  that  he  threw  up  a  lucrative 
situation  in  one  of  the  Royal  yards," 
induced  his  youngest  son  to  go  and  do 
likewise.  This  thoroughgoing  Radical 
insisted,  moreover,  that  his  wife,  aged 
70,  "  toothless  for  years,  and  her  hair  as 
white  as  the  snow  on  Mount  Blanc, 
should  accompany  them  to  the  land 
where  God’s  creatures  where  permitted 
to  inhale  the  pure,  old,  invigorating 
atmosphere  of  freedom.  About  six  or 
seven  years  after  their  departure,  a 
friend  living  in  New  York  gave  an  ex¬ 
cellent  account  of  their  proceedings. 
Not  only  could  the  old  man  puff  away 
in  gljiious  style,  and  the  son  do  well  as 

a  portrait  painter,  but  old  Mrs. - 

had  cut  a  new  set  of  teeth,  and  her  poll 
was  covered  with  a  full  crop  of  dark 
bt  o7Vn  hair  !'  ’ 

Some  of  the  most  remarkable  results 
of  an  unusual  mental  stimulus  upon  the 
body,  are  witnessed  in  cases  wherein 
specific  diseases  have  not  merely  been 
stimulated,  but  have  actually  been  in¬ 
duced,  by  the  lucid  description  of  them 
in  the  hearing  of  the  persons  who  became 
thus  mysteriously  affected.  Lecturers 
on  the  practice  of  medicine  in  our  uni¬ 
versities  and  medical  schools  rarely,  if 
ever,  deliver  a  statutory  course  to  their 
students  without  exemplifying  the 
truth  of  the  foregoing  observation. 


The  writer  well  remembers  an  instance 
in  point,  occurring  in  a  class  fellow  of 
his  own  who  attended  the  practice  of 
physic  class  with  him.  During  and 
after  the  description  of  skin  diseases, 
this  student  suffered  extremely  from 
skin  irritation,  induced  by  his  too  vivid 
realization  of  the  symptoms  described 
by  the  lecturer.  These  uncomfortable 
morbid  feelings  culminated  one  day 
when  the  lecturer  described  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  a  certain  disease  supposed  to 
possess  a  special  sphere  of  distribution 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Great  Britain. 
For  days  afterward,  the  student  was 
tormented  by  an  uncomfortable  and 
persistent  itching  between  the  Angers, 
which  no  treatment  seemed  to  alleviate  ; 
but  which  passed  away  when  an  eruption 
of  a  simple  type  appeared  on  his  hands, 
the  latter  induced  by  no  known  cause, 
but  apparently  as  the  result  of  the  mor¬ 
bid  mental  influences  to  which  he  was 
subject.  Not  a  session  passes  in  our 
medical  schools  but  the  lecturer  on 
physic  has  occasion  to  quiet  the  nervous 
fears  of  nervous  students,  who  stimulate 
in  themselves  the  symptoms  of  heart  dis¬ 
ease,  and  require  the  gravest  assurances 
that  their  fears  are  ungrounded,  and 
that  they  have  simply  been  studying  with 
a  morbid  interest  the  lecturer’s  remarks 
on  heart  affections.  In  his  work  entitled 
"  De  r Imagination,"  Demaugeon  tells 
us  that  Nebelius,  lecturing  one  day  upon 
intermittent  fever,  and  lucidly  describ¬ 
ing  ague,  noticed  one  of  his  pupils  to 
become  pale,  to  shiver,  and  to  exhibit  at 
last  all  the  symptoms  of  ague.  This 
lad  was  laid  up  for  a  considerable  period 
with  a  true  attack  of  the  fever  in  ques¬ 
tion,  and  recovered  under  the  usual 
treatment  for  the  disease.  If,  however, 
it  is  found  that  the  influence  of  the 
mind,  and  the  vain  imaginings  of  a  mor¬ 
bid  fancy,  may  induce  disease,  it  is  no 
less  certain  that  a  like  action  of  the  mind 
may  occasionally  cure  an  otherwise  stub¬ 
born  malady.  No  better  illustrations  of 
such  cases  can  be  cited  than  those  in 
which  a  severe  flight  relieves  a  condi¬ 
tion  which  may  have  resisted  every 
effort  of  treatment.  An  attack  of  tooth¬ 
ache  not  unfrequently  disappears  when 
we  seat  ourselves  in  the  dentist’s  chair. 
A  severe  attack  of  the  gout  has  been 
cured  by  the  alarm  raised  consequent 
upon  the  house  of  the  patient  being  set 
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on  fire  ;  while  more  than  one  case  of 
severe  pain  has  been  cured  by  the  pa¬ 
tient  ignorantly  swallowing  the  paper  on 
which  the  surgeon's  prescription  was 
written  instead  of  the  prescription  it¬ 
self. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  certain 
phases  of  the  imagination  possess  a  sin¬ 
gular  and  at  the  same  time  valuable 
effect  in  inducing  the  removal  of  dis¬ 
eased  conditions.  It  is  not  certainly  a 
satisfactory  use,  when  viewed  from  the 
moral  side,  of  such  knowledge,  when  we 
find  that  a  vast  number  of  the  cures  said 
to  have  been  effected  by  the  nostrums  of 
quacks,  are  wrought  in  virtue  of  this 
influence  of  mind  over  body.  The 
“  faith-healing"  Bethshans,  and  allied 
establishments  for  the  cure  of  all  dis¬ 
eases,  grave  or  simple,  by  faith  in  the 
power  of  prayer,  present  in  the  light  of 
this  remark  a  study  of  physiological  in¬ 
terest.  Says  Ur.  Tuke,  in  the  preface 
to  his  interesting  and  classical  work  on 
the  "  Influence  of  the  Mind  upon  the 
Body,”  the  medical  reader  should 
“  copy  nature  in  those  interesting 
instances,  occasionally  occurring,  of 
sudden  recovery  from  the  spontaneous 
action  of  some  powerful  moral  cause,  by 
employing  the  same  force  designedly, 
instead  of  leaving  it  to  mere  chance. 
The  force  is  there,"  continues  this 
author,  “  acting  irregularly  and  capri¬ 
ciously.  The  question  is  whether  it 
cannot  Ire  applied  and  guided  with  skill 
and  wisdom  by  the  physician.  Again 
and  again  we  exclaim,  when  some  new 
nostrum,  powerless  in  itself,  effects  a 
cure,  ‘  It  is  only  the  imagination  !’  We 
attribute  to  this  remarkable  mental  in¬ 
fluence  a  power  which  ordinary  medi¬ 
cines  have  failed  to  exert,  and  yet  are 
content  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders 
to  dismiss  the  circumstance  from  our 
minds  without  further  thought.  I  want 
medical  men  who  are  in  active  practice 
to  utilize  this  force — to  yoke  it  to  the 
car  of  the  Son  of  Apollo,  and,  rescuing 
it  from  the  eccentric  orbits  of  quackery, 
force  it  to  tread,  with  measured  step, 
the  orderly  paths  of  legitimate  medicine. 
*  Rememl)er,’  said  Dr.  Rush,  in  address¬ 
ing  medical  students,  ‘  how  many  of 
our  most  useful  remedies  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  by  quacks.  .  ,  .  Medicine  has 
its  Pharisees  as  well  as  religion  ;  but  the 
spirit  of  this  sect  is  as  unfriendly  to  the 


advancement  of  medicine  as  it  is  to 
Christian  charity.’  ” 

These  words  are  full  of  practical  wis¬ 
dom  and  sound  common  sense,  and 
serve  to  explain  the  modus  operandi  of 
the  nostrums  which  flood  the  advertising 
columns  of  our  newspapers,  and  appeal 
to  our  varied  senses  at  well-nigh  every 
turn  of  modern  life.  A  patient,  suffer¬ 
ing  from  some  intractable  complaint,  in 
which  a  hoplessness  of  cure  forms  no  in¬ 
considerable  obstacle  to  the  physician’s 
efforts,  procures  some  new  nostrum. 

The  very  sight  of  the  invariable  string 
of  testimonials  inspires  confidence. 

There  are  certain  to  be  included  in  the 
list  of  cures  similar  cases  to  his  own.  ? 

He  reads  and  believes  ;  and  the  nos¬ 
trum,  possibly  harmless  as  the  bread 
pills  prescribed  by  the  physician  for  the 
hypochondriac,  receives  another  tribute 
of  grateful  praise.  The  analogous  case 
of  Liebig,  who,  when  a  young  man  had 
neglected  to  prepare  for  his  master’s 
visitors  the  nitrous  oxide,  or  "  laughing 
gas”  of  the  modern  dentist,  but  filled 
the  inhalers  with  atmospheric  air  instead, 
illustrates  once  again  the  power  of  faith. 

The  common  air  produced  all  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  mild  gaseous  intoxication  which 
the  laughing  gas  was  expected  to  induce. 

Venturing  within  the  region  of  house¬ 
hold  medicine  and  popular  surgeiy,  per¬ 
haps  the  charming  away  of  warts  presents 
us  with  another  instance  of  the  literally 
remarkable  influence  of  the  mind  in 
modifying  not  merely  physical  states 
but  bodily  structures.  Every  “  wise- 
woman’’  in  the  remote  districts  of  the 
country,  to  which  the  spread  of  educa¬ 
tional  sweetness  and  light  has  mostly 
confined  such  homely  oracles,  possesses 
a  "  charm’’  for  driving  away  the  ex¬ 
crescences  in  question.  Even  in  the 
time  of  Lucian  such  female  practition¬ 
ers  of  a  mild  species  of  occult  art  were 
celebrated  for  their  successful  treatment 
of  warts.  Dr.  Tuke  gives  a  case  in 
point,  in  which,  through  the  effects  of 
the  imagination,  even  in  a  cultured  per¬ 
son,  the  growths  in  question  were  made 
to  disappear.  A  surgeon’s  daughter  had 
about  a  dozen  warts  on  her  hands,  the 
usual  modes  of  treatment  having  availed 
nothing  in  their  removal.  For  eighteen 
months,  the  warts  remained  intractable, 
until  a  gentleman,  noticing  the  disfigure¬ 
ment,  asked  her  to  count  them.  Care- 
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fully  and  solemnly  noting  down  their 
number,  he  then  said,  “  You  will  not  be 
troubled  with  your  warts  after  next  Sun¬ 
day.”  At  the  time  named,  the  warts 
had  disappeared,  and  did  not  return. 
Here,  the  connection  between  the  im¬ 
aginative  impression  of  some  occult  or 
mysterious  power,  and  the  cure,  was  too 
close  to  leave  a  doubt  that,  as  in  other 
cases  of  bodily  ailment,  the  mind,  which 
so  frequently  affects  the  body  to  its 
hurt,  had  in  turn  favorably  influenced 
the  physical  organization. 

No  less  a  personage  than  Lord  Bacon 
himself  had  a  similar  cure  performed 
upon  his  hands  by  the  English  Ambas¬ 
sador’s  lady  at  Paris,  ”  who,”  he  adds, 
‘‘  was  a  woman  far  from  superstition.” 
The  lady’s  procedure  certainly  betoken¬ 
ed  a  belief  in  some  occult  effects  or  in¬ 
fluences,  for  Bacon  tells  us  that,  taking 
a  piece  of  lard  with  the  skin  on,  ”  she 
rubbed  the  warts  all  over  with  the  fat 
side”and  among  the  growths  so  treated 
was  one  he  had  had  from  childhood. 
"  Then,'*  continues  the  narrative,  ”  she 
nailed  the  piece  of  lard,  with  the  fat 
toward  the  sun,  upon  a  post  of  her 
chamber  window,  which  was  to  the 
south.  The  success  was  that  in  five 
weeks’  space  all  the  warts  went  quite 
away,  and  that  wart  which  I  had  so 
long  endured  for  company.  But  at  the 
rest  I  did  little  marvel,”  says  Bacon, 
"  because  they  came  in  a  short  time, 
and  might  go  away  in  a  short  time 
again  ;  but  the  going  away  of  that 
which  had  stayed  so  long  doth  yet 
stick  with  me.”  The  miscellaneous 
character  of  the  substances  used  in 
wart  charms  and  in  incantations  of 
like  nature,  at  once  reveals  the  fact  of 
the  real  cure  lying  is  some  direction 
other  than  that  of  the  nostrum. 
Beneath  the  material  substance  uncon¬ 
sciously  used  as  a  mere  bait  for  the  im¬ 
agination,  work  the  forces  of  mind  act¬ 
ing  through  the  medium  of  the  nervous 
syst  m.  " confident  expectation  of  a 
cure”  to  use  Dr.  Carpenter’s  expres¬ 
sion,  is  the  most  potent  means  of  bring¬ 
ing  it  about ;  and,  as  another  writer 
remarks,  “  Any  system  of  treatment 
however  absurd  that  can  be  ‘  puffed’ 
into  public  notoriety  for  efficacy — any 
individual  who,  by  accident  or  design, 
obtains  a  reputation  for  the  possession 
of  a  special  gift  of  healing — is  certain  to 


attract  a  multitude  of  sufferers,  among 
whom  will  be  several  who  are  capable  of 
being  really  benefited  by  a  strong  assur¬ 
ance  of  belief,  while  others  for  a  time 
believe  themselves  to  have  experienced  it. 
And  there  is,  for  the  same  reason,” 
adds  this  author,  ”  no  religion  that  has 
attained  a  powerful  hold  on  the  minds 
of  its  votaries,  which  cannot  boast  its 
‘  miracles’  of  this  order.” 

The  same  spirit  of  popular  belief  and 
credulity  which  long  ago  asserted  that 
vaccination  produced  a  growth  of 
“  horns”  on  the  heads  of  the  vaccinated 
subjects,  from  their  being  inoculated 
with  the  matter  obtained  from  the 
cow,  was  displayed  in  another  but 
equally  unreasoning  fashion  in  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  the  touch  of  a  Royal  hand 
could  cure  scrofula — a  disease  which  to 
this  day  retains  the  popular  name  of 
”  king’s  evil.”  Macaulay  relates  that 
when  William  III.  refused  to  lend  his 
hand  and  countenance  to  the  cure  of 
scrofula,  evidence  of  overwhelming  nat¬ 
ure  as  to  the  multitude  of  cures  which 
had  been  wrought  by  the  Royal  touch, 
was  collected  and  submitted.  The 
clergy  testified  to  the  reality  of  the 
effects  induced,  as  in  earlier  years  they 
had  frequently  been  the  chief  propaga¬ 
tors  of  superstitious  myths  concerning 
healing  powers  of  occult  nature,  while 
the  medical  profession  testified  that  the 
rapidity  of  the  apparent  cures  placed 
them  beyond  the  sphere  of  natural 
causation,  and  brought  them  within  the 
domain  of  faith  —  a  lack  of  which 
virtue  resulted  in  failure  to  effect  a  cure. 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  neatly  one 
hundred  thousand  persons  were  ”  touch¬ 
ed  and  King  James,  in  Chester 
f.athedral,  performed  a  similar  service 
to  eight  hundred  persons.  On  William 
the  consequences  of  refusing  to  favor  a 
popular  delusion  fell  fast  and  heavy, 
Jacobites  and  Whigs  alike  criticised  his 
determination  unfavorably  ;  but  in  the 
era  we  speak  of  began  the  decline  of  the 
sovereign  virtue  of  the  Royal  touch — a 
virtue  which  is  scarcely  spoken  of, 
much  less  demanded,  in  these  latter 
days,  which,  however,  countenance  and 
support  delusions  of  equally  absurd 
kind.  Dr.  Tuke  quotes  a  passage  from 
Aubray  to  the  effect  that  ”  The  cuiing 
of  the  King’s  Evil,  by  the  touch  of  the 
King,  does  much  puzzle  our  philoso- 
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phers,  for  whethir  our  kings  were  of 
the  house  of  York  or  Lancoster^  it  did 
the  cure  for  the  most  part.  In  other 
words,”  adds  Dr.  Tuke,  ”  the  imagi¬ 
nation  belongs  to  no  party,  guild,  or 
creed.” 

Within  the  domain  of  theology 
itself,  the  physiologist  occasionally  finds 
it  his  duty  to  intrude  ;  since  therefrom 
not  a  few  illustrations  of  very  remark¬ 
able  kind  respecting  the  influence  of 
mind  upon  body,  have  been  drawn. 
The  more  important  do  these  instances 
become,  because,  from  a  moral  point  of 
view,  their  influence  lends  often  to  prop¬ 
agate  as  the  “miracle”  of  the  credu¬ 
lous,  a  condition  or  effect  readily  ex¬ 
plicable  upon  scientific  grounds.  In 
convents,  not  merely  have  delusions  re¬ 
sulting  from  diseased  imagination  been 
frequently  represented,  but  such  delu¬ 
sions  have  affected  in  various  remarkable 
ways  the  bodies  of  the  subjects  in  ques¬ 
tion,  and  have  in  turn  extended  their 
influence  to  others.  Thus,  for  instance, 
a  tendency  to  mew  like  a  cat,  seen  in  one 
inmate,  has  passed  through  an  entire 
convent.  One  of  the  best  known 
instances  of  a  disordered  imagination 
tending  to  propagate  a  delusion,  is  that 
given  by  Boerhaave,  who  was  consulted 
with  reference  to  an  epidemic  occurring 
in  a  convent,  and  which  was  character¬ 
ized  by  a  succession  of  severe  fits.  On 
the  jirinciple  similia  sintilibus  curantur 
Boerhaave  determined  to  repress  the 
disordered  and,  for  the  time,  “  domi¬ 
nant  idea,”  by  another  of  practical  kind, 
and  accordi agly  announced  his  intention 
to  use  grave  medical  measures  in  the 
shape  of  a  red-hot  iron  on  the  first  pa¬ 
tient  who  presented  herself.  Needless 
to  remark,  the  dominant  idea  of  the 
physician  replaced  that  arising  from  the 
abnormal  action  of  mind,  and  the  peace 
of  the  convent  was  duly  restored  by 
this  simple  expedient. 

One  of  the  most  familiar  cases  which 
occurred  within  recent  times  was  that  of 
Louise  Lateau,  a  young  Belgian  peas¬ 
ant,  whose  mental  aberrations,  aided  by 
some  very  singular  bodily  defects,  gained 
for  her  the  reputation  of  sanctity  of  a  high 
order  and  uncommon  origin.  To  begin 
with,  Louise  Lateau  suffered  from  a 
protracted  illness  from  which  she  recov¬ 
ered  after  receiving  the  Sacrament. 
Naturally  enough,  this  circumstance 


alone  affected  her  mind,  and  stamped 
her  recovery  as  a  somewhat  supernat¬ 
ural,  or  at  any  rate  as  a  highly  extraor¬ 
dinary,  occurrence.  Soon  thereafter 
blood  began  to  flow  from  a  particular 
spot  on  her  side  every  Friday.  A  few 
months  later,  bleeding  points,  or  stig¬ 
mata,  began  to  appear  on  the  palm  and 
back  of  each  hand.  The  upper  surface 
of  the  feet  also  exhibited  similar  bleed¬ 
ing  points,  and  on  her  brow  a  circle  of 
spots  also  appeared,  the  markings  thus 
coming  to  imitate  closely  the  injuries 
familiar  to  all  in  connection  with  the 
Crucifixion.  Every  Friday  these  points 
bled  anew,  the  health  of  the  subject  of 
these  strange  phenomena  being  visibly 
affected  ;  while  the  mere  nature  of  the 
condition  was  sufficient  to  stamp  her 
case  as  peculiar  in  the  highest  degree. 
At  the  period  when  the  stigmata  began 
to  be  developed,  Louise  Lateau  also 
commenced  to  exhibit  that  condition  of 
mind  universally  known  under  the  term 
“  ecstasy.”  In  this  state,  which 
might  be  described  as  that  of  abstrac¬ 
tion  plus  rapture,  the  mind  is  removed 
from  its  surroundings,  as  in  somnambu¬ 
lism  or  the  mesmeric  state.  Louise 
Lateau,  however,  could,  as  in  many 
cases  of  the  mesmeric  trance,  describe 
after  her  return  to  consciousness  the  sen¬ 
sations  she  had  experienced.  She  de¬ 
scribed  minutely  her  experiences  as  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  sensation  of  being  plunged 
into  an  atmosphere  of  bright  light  from 
which  various  forms  began  to  appear. 
The  scenes  of  the  Passion  were  then  en¬ 
acted  before  her,  and  every  detail  of  the 
Crucifixion  was  related  by  her,  down  to 
a  minute  description  of  the  spectators 
around  the  cross.  The  successive  pict¬ 
ures  which  were  being  represented  to  her 
mind  could  be  traced  in  her  actions. 
Each  emotion  was  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  movement,  and  at  3  p.m. 
she  extended  her  limbs  in  the  shape  of 
a  cross.  After  the  ecstasy  had  passed 
away,  extreme  prostration  followed  ;  the 
pulse  was  feeble,  breathing  slow,  and 
the  surface  of  the  body  bedewed  with  a 
cold  perspiration.  In  about  ten  minutes 
thereafter,  she  returned  to  her  normal 
state. 

Such  is  a  brief  recital  of  a  case  by  no 
means  unique  in  the  history  of  physiol¬ 
ogy,  but  which  demonstrates  in  a  sin¬ 
gular  fashion  how  mind  may  act  upon 
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body  in  ways  literally  undreamed  of.  of  the  attention  upon  special  features  or 
There  is  little  wonder  that  Ix>uise  objects  of  adoration  or  worship.  Emo- 
Lateau  should  have  been  regarded  as  a  tional  excitement  produces  cases  allied 
person  around  whom  a  special  halo  of  to  those  of  the  “  stigmatics"  of  religion, 
sanctity  had  Ixren  miraculously  thrown  ;  under  circumstances  which  suggest  a 
while  the  peculiar  fashion  in  which  her  common  causation  for  both.  In  the 
body  seemed  to  follow  the  dreams  or  case  of  a  sailor  related  by  Paulini,  large 
visions  of  her  ecstasy  in  the  production  of  drops  of  perspiration  of  a  bright  red 
seeming  duplicates  of  the  injuries  to  the  color  appeared  on  the  face,  neck,  and 
crucified  body,  served  but  to  raise  the  breast  after  a  severe  fright.  The  man 
occurrence  to  a  higher  level  of  the  mirac-  was  speechless  from  mental  excitement, 
ulous.  Such  ecstatic  states,  however,  but  as  the  bleeding  points  disappeared 
are  well  knofrn  in  the  history  of  science,  the  man  recovered  his  speech.  This 
Maury  points  out  that  supernatural  case  presents  us  with  the  phenomena  of 
revelations  were  not  the  exculaive  prop-  Louise  Lateau,  the  stigmatic,  separated 
erty  of  the  good,  but  appeared  to  the  from  the  halo  of  inspiration  by  which 
sinful  likewise.  Visions  of  demoniacal  she  was  surrounded,  but  induced  by  a 
scenes  were  once  as  frequent  as  dreams  like  cause — the  abnormal,  concentrated, 
of  heaven,  and  hence  it  became  neces-  and  unconscious  action  of  the  imagina- 
sary,  as  the  last-named  author  points  tion  upon  the  circulation.  No  less  in- 
out,  to  classify  these  occurrences  as  teresting  is  the  occurrence  of  a  similar 
“holy”  and  “demoniacal.”  St.  phenomenon  in  lower  life,  in  the  august 
Francis  d’ Assisi  was  the  parent  of  these  person  of  a  hippopotamus,  which  in  a 
“  stigmatic”  visitations  ;  and  M.  Maury  fit  of  rage  was  noted  by  the  late  Mr. 
relates  that  saints’  days  and  Fridays  Frank  Buckland  to  perspire  profusely  a 
were  the  occasions  on  which  the  “  stig-  fluid  containing  blood.  This  latter  fact 
mata”  almost  universally  appeared — a  serves  to  demonstrate  not  merely  the 
fact  illustrated  by  such  cases  as  those  of  community  of  these  phenomena  in  man 
LTrsula  Aguir  (r592),  and  Sister  Emmer-  and  animals,  but  also  divests  the  occur- 
ich  (1824).  Here,  again,  we  have  to  rence  of  that  miraculous  or  occult  nature 
face  simply  the  ott-repeated  problem  of  which  human  credulity  or  superstition, 
the  potent  influence  of  mind  over  a  under  certain  circumstances,  would  as- 
special  region  or  part  of  the  body,  re-  suredly  attribute  to  it.  —  Gtntleman  s 
suiting  from  the  extreme  concentration  Magazine. 
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VVarnford.  I  was  a  little  surprised  to  W.  You  are  captious,  my  dear  fellow, 
see  you  at  the  “  Grosvenor”  private  We  may  discover  new  qualities  in  a 

view  this  afternoon  Garniston.  friend  without  its  affecting  our  esti- 

Garniston.  I  am  sorry  for  that.  The  mate  of  him,  either  for  better  or  worse, 
surprise  of  an  intimate  friend  at  any-  G.  I  believe  that  to  be  a  mathematical 
thing  one  does  cannot  possibly  be  flatter-  impossibility.  Every  fact  of  character 
ing.  .  must  have  either  a  plus  or  a  minus  sign. 

tv.  Why  not  ?  But  let  us  test  it  by  the  concrete  case. 

G.  Why  not  ?  Think  a  moment.  If  You  were  surprised,  you  say,  to  see  me 

I  have  surprised  you,  I  must  have  re-  at  the  private  view.  Why  ? 
vealed  some  new  point  of  character,  tV.  Well,  I  did  not  know  you  cared 
compelling  you  to  revise  your  former  about  art,  or  artists,  or  crowds  of  nota- 
conception  of  me — perhaps  for  the  bet-  bilities,  or  fashionable  shows  of  any  sort, 
ter,  perhaps  for  the  worse.  But  how  can  G.  In  other  words,  you  did  not  know 
it  possibly  flatter  me  to  learn  either  that  that  I  was  either  the  better  by  an  aesthetic 
you  undervalued  me  yesterday,  or  that  faculty  with  which  you  had  not  credited 
1  have  fallen  in  your  estimation  to-day  ?  me,  or  the  worse  by  a  frivolous  taste  of 
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which  you  did  not  suspect  me.  Come  ! 
open  your  left  hand.  Which  compli¬ 
ment  are  you  going  to  offer  me  ? 

IV.  The  first,  unhesitatingly.  I  plead 
guilty  to  having  ajipraised  you  at  one 
faculty  below  your  value.  I  pronounce 
you  a  hitherto  unsuspected  connoisseur 
in  art. 

G.  And  I  disclaim  the  character. 
Art-connoisseurship,  in  so  far  as  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  inquiring  into  its 
parentage  and  means  of  subsistence,  is 
the  child  of  Prejudice  handed  over  to 
Dogmatism  to  support.  I  like  ray  opin¬ 
ions,  such  as  they  are,  to  be  the  children 
of  Reason,  who  keeps  alive  no  offspring 
that  she  cannot  herself  maintain. 

JV.  That  is  a  stern  sort  of  mother, 
Garniston. 

G.  As  Reason  is.  Is  there  any  sacri¬ 
fice  in  that  kind  of  which  her  severity  is 
incapable  ? — she  who  can  look  on  un¬ 
moved  while  slowly-dying  Faith,  the 
most  beautiful  of  her  daughters,  is  call¬ 
ing  to  her  for  sustenance  in  vain. 

fV.  Don’t  reckon  too  hastily  upon 
death,  my  friend.  Sentiment  has 
already  adopted  more  than  one  of  Ma¬ 
dame  Reason’s  deserted  children,  and 
Faith,  who  has  been  last  received  be¬ 
neath  her  roof,  may  thrive  there  for 
many  a  year  yet. 

G.  Amen  !  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  think  that  mankind  will  be  the  bet¬ 
ter  for  her  death. 

IV.  If  she  perishes  as  Faith,  she  will 
survive  as  Hope.  The  world  may  no 
longer  know  her  as  that  radiant  house- 
damsel  of  its  youth,  who  was  wont  to 
trip  down-stairs  with  the  sunrise,  the 
keys  of  Paradise  jingling  at  her  girdle, 
and  every  chamber  tinging  with  her 
morning-song  ;  but  in  the  evening  of 
man’s  days,  he  will  still  find  her  at  his 
fireside  no  longer  joyous,  perhaps,  but 
calm  and  cheerful,  ever  ready  with  the 
caress  of  consolation  and  the  whisper  of 
good  courage. 

G.  True  ;  but  you  should  remember 
that  even  the  most  delightful  of  old 
maids  is  not  immortal. 

IV.  1  know  I  should.  I  foresaw  that 
objection,  in  fact,  when  it  was  too  late 
to  escape  it.  I  wish  somebody  would 
invent  a  metaphor  with  a  handle.  I 
never  knew  one  that  didn’t  cut  your 
fingers. 

G.  Especially  when  you  are  trying,  as 
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you  were  just  now,  to  snatch  the  edged 
tool  from  somebody  else. 

IV.  Yes,  to  be  sure,  it  was  you  who 
first  attacked  me  with  it,  in  your  refusal 
to  allow  connoisseurship  a  rational  par¬ 
entage.  But  surely  you  don’t  deny 
that  there  are  som^  reasoned  principles 
by  which  the  merit  of  an  artist’s  work 
may  be  judged. 

G.  I  dare  say  there  may  be  ;  but  the 
only  ones  that  I  am  acquainted  with  are 
so  majestically  abstract  that  they  seem 
to  me  to  throw  no  light  whatever  upon 
any  concrete  case. 

IV.  Are  they  any  less  enlightening 
than  literary  canons  of  taste  ? 

G.  I  think  so.  I  imagine  that  I 
should  find  less  difficulty  in  showing  a 
student  why  such  and  such  a  passage 
was  to  be  accounted  good  literature,  and 
such  and  such  another  the  reverse,  than 
an  art-professor  would  experience  in 
giving  reasons  in  any  particular  case  for 
the  faith  that  is  in  him. 

IV.  I  admit  that  you  would  have  an 
advantage  in  the  nature  of  your  subject 
matter. 

G.  An  immense  advantage.  Literary 
criticism  is  ultimately  concerned  with 
mental  ideas,  as  to  which  there  is  little 
or  no  "  personal  equation”  to  be  taken 
into  account.  But  art  criticism  deals 
with  sensory  impressions  varying  infi¬ 
nitely  as  between  individuals.  How 
convince  any  one,  for  instance,  that  Mr. 
A.’s  coloring  is  “  mellow,”  and  Mr.  B.’s 
‘‘  crude,”  that  X.’s  “  symphonies”  are 
harmonious,  and  Y.’s  horribly  out  of 
tune  ? 

IV.  In  questions  of  form,  however,  as 
distinct  from  color,  the  difficulty  does 
not  arise. 

G.  Doesn’t  it  ?  Take  Mr,  Burne 
Jones's  ideal  of  beauty  in  the  female 
form.  You  may  accept  or  you  may  re¬ 
ject  it,  but  you  cannot  deny  that  it  dif¬ 
fers  sensibly  from  that  of  Rubens,  and 
that  neither  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
modeller  of  the  Melian  Venus. 

IV.  Yes,  but— 

G.  Excuse  me.  I  mustn’t  be  beguiled 
by  you  into  a  disputation  on  art  criti¬ 
cism.  Why,  moreover,  is  it  necessary 
that  I  should  be  interested  either  in  art 
criticism  or  in  art  ?  I  can  account 
otherwise  for  my  visit  this  afternoon  to 
the  private  view.  Suppose  I  am  inter¬ 
ested  in  artists  ? 

17  ' 
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H’’.  I  can’t  entertain  such  a  supposi¬ 
tion — no  oftence  to  them.  I  have  always 
found  them  the  most  self-centred  of 
men. 

G.  And  you  think  that  makes  them 
less  interesting  ? 

/F.  I  certainly  think  it  doesn’t  make 
them  better  company. 

G.  Who  said  anything  about  their 
company  ?  1  see,  Wamford,  that  you 
are  infected  with  the  chief  intellectual, 
as  it  is  the  chief  social,  vice  of  the  times 
— the  desire  to  be  incessantly  excited 
and  amused.  Men,  even  the  most  in¬ 
telligent,  seem  nowadays  to  look  round 
upon  their  fellows  in  the  spirit,  not  so 
much  of  a  Greek  philosopher,  as  of  a 
Roman  emperor.  Their  question  is  not. 
What  can  I  learn  from  you  ?  but,  What 
sport  can  you  make  for  me  ?  Look  at 
the  exaggerated  horror  with  which  we 
are  accustomed  in  these  days  to  speak 
of  a  bore.  Yet  how'  much  proht  we  may 
often  derive  from  listening  to  one  ! 

IV.  You  arc  thinking  of  George  Her¬ 
bert’s  ■“  God  takes  the  text  and  preaches 
patience.” 

G.  No,  most  facetious  of  men,  I  am 
not.  I  am  thinking  of  the  instruction 
which  we  get  from  the  man  himself.  You 
may  learn  something  new  of  human  nat¬ 
ure  from  any  one  who  is  natural,  and 
the  bore  is  natural  almost  in  very  virtue 
of  his  definition.  Will  you  tell  me  that 
his  self-disclosing  tediousness  can  teach 
one  less  than  the  false  epigram,  the  arti¬ 
ficial  picturesque,  the  sham  profundity, 
in  which  your  celebrated  talker  is  mostly 
found  to  deal  ?  No  !  give  me  the  bore. 

IF.  With  all  my  heart,  and  much  may 
you  learn  from  him  !  Zeus,  says  yEschy- 
lus,  “  has  founded  knowledge  upon 
suffering  by  a  fixed  law.”  But  I  hope 
the  artists  don’t  know  your  reason  for 
cultivating  their  society. 

G.  They  might  know  it,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  It  is  you,  not  I,  who  have 
classed  them,  by  implication,  among 
the  bores.  All  /  said  was  in  answer  to 
your  depreciatory  remark  upon  these 
“most  self-centred  of  men.”  It  is 
their  very  self-absorption  that  makes 
them  so  interesting  to  me.  That  most 
of  them  care  for  nothing  outside  their 
art  is  the  very  thing  that  piques  my  curi¬ 
osity  about  them.  They  are  almost  the 
only  men  I  know — of  those,  I  mean, 
whose  calling  involves  the  exercise  of 


the  higher  faculties — who  seem  com¬ 
pletely  satisfied  with  the  work  of  their 
lives.  They  are  constantly  employing 
their  brains  and  imaginations,  yet  with¬ 
out  apparently  suffering  any  evil  results 
from  that  most  dangerous  practice  ;  they 
live  in  an  atmosphere  charged  with  the 
“malady  of  thought,”  yet  never  seem 
to  catch  it ;  they  are  as  contented  with 
their  life  as  if  they  rode  to  hounds  six 
times  a  week,  and  as  assiduous  in  their 
work  as  if  it  were  money-making. 

IF.  So  it  is  very  often. 

G.  Yes  ;  but  I  leave  those  cases  out 
of  account.  There  is  no  known  employ¬ 
ment  so  self-sufficing  as  the  chasse  aux 
pieces  de  cent  sous,  unless  it  be  that  other 
chasse  which  is  chiefly  dear  to  English¬ 
men.  Once  enslave  yourself  to  the  pas¬ 
sion  for  killing  as  many  animals,  or  for 
collecting  as  many  sovereigns  as  possible 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  you  will 
never  more  be  troubled  with  any  vague 
mistrust  of  the  worth  of  your  work  in 
life,  still  less  with  those  darker  misgiv¬ 
ings  of  the  value  of  life  itself.  But  it  is 
rare  to  find  immunity  from  such  heart- 
searchings  among  those  whose  nightly 
pillow  is  not  smoothed  for  them  by  the 
daily  indulgence  either  of  the  acquisitive 
or  of  the  destructive  instinct.  The 
exercise  of  any  other  human  faculty, 
whether  it  be  imaginative  energy,  or 
speculative  subtlety,  or  scientific  curi¬ 
osity,  appiears  to  be  attended  among  al¬ 
most  all  men  with  increasingly  imperfect 
satisfaction. 

IF.  In  the  case  of  scientific  curiosity, 
that  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  It  pre¬ 
supposes  an  incurable  dissatisfaction 
with  existing  knowledge. 

G.  No  doubt ;  but  not  with  the  work 
of  enlarging  knowledge.  You  know  the 
famous  choice  of  Lessing  between  the 
two  gifts  presented  to  him  in  either  out¬ 
stretched  hand  of  God.  “  Pure  Truth, 
O  Lord,  is  for  Thee  alone.  Give  me 
the  search  for  truth.  I  will  be  content 
with  that  !”  There  indeed  was  a  say¬ 
ing  all  aglow  with  that  happy  philosophic 
spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century — the  say¬ 
ing  of  a  man  who  found  in  the  work  of 
inquiry  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  the 
soul.  But  is  that  the  spirit  that  ani¬ 
mates  the  inquirer  of  the  present  day  ? 
Is  it  in  that  spirit,  for  instance,  that  the 
man  of  science  interrogates  nature  ? 

W.  Well,  no.  I  confess  that  he  is 
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given  to  interrogating  her  a  little  too 
much  after  the  manner  of  a  French  juge 
tC instruction — that  is  to  say  with  a  pre¬ 
conceived  theory  to  support. 

G.  Precisely.  He  is  determined  to 
make  her  admit  that  she  alone  is  respon¬ 
sible,  and  no  Person  or  Persons  un¬ 
known.  How  can  anybody  contend 
that  the  pursuit  of  scientific  truth  brings 
peace  to  him  who  pursues  it  in  these 
days  ?  He  is  as  much  tormented  by  the 
speculative  unrest  of  the  age  as  any 
man  ;  and  it  drives  him  to  all  sorts  of 
distractions,  controversial  and  other. 
He  can’t  spend  six  consecutive  months 
in  the  laboratory  or  the  dissecting-room 
without  getting  so  restless  that  he  has  to 
go  out  of  doors  and  fight  a  parson  to  re¬ 
lieve  his  feelings.  And  when  he  isn’t 
wrangling  with  Theology,  he’s  flirting 
with  Metaphysics. 

Yes,  that  last  is  certainly  the 
strangest  phenomenon  of  our  time. 

G.  Isn't  it?  And  so  significant.  Who 
would  have  thought  that  Metaphysics, 
who  only  the  other  day  plupiped  down 
exhausted  by  her  ineffectual  dance  of 
two  thousand  and  odd  years,  was  only 
to  enjoy  the  repose  of  the  “  wall  flower” 
for  so  short  a  time,  and  should  be  off 
again  in  a  wild  galop  with  Physical  Sci¬ 
ence,  utterly  discomposing  the  staid 
quadrille  of  the  Positivists,  and  making 
one  as  giddy  to  look  at  her  as  ever  she 
used  to  do  in  the  days  of  her  German 
waltz. 

ly.  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  give  up 
the  man  of  science.  But  I  confess  I  am 
surprised  that  you  should  regard  the  life 
of  art  as  more  self-sufficing  than  that  of 
letters. 

G-  The  words  “art”  and  “letters” 
are  not  mutually  exclusive.  There  is  a 
large  department  of  literature  which 
could  not  be  self-sufficing  without  aban¬ 
donment  of  its  proper  function  :  which 
is.  to  reflect  faithfully  the  temper  of  an 
age  as  far  as  possible  from  being  satisfied 
with  itself.  The  literature  which  deals 
with  the  actualities  of  life,  with  the 

“  Quidquid  agunt  homines  votum,  limor,  ira, 
voluptas, 

Gaudia  discursus,” 

must  needs  exhibit  all  those  signs  of  dis¬ 
content  and  unquiet  which  mark  its  era. 

If'.  What  ?  On  the  principle  of  the 
line,  “  Who  drives  fat  oxen  should  him¬ 
self  be  fat.” 


G.  No.  On  the  principle  of  the  line, 
“  He  best  can  paint  them  who  hath  felt 
them  most.” 

ly.  Felt  them  most  ?  I  am  sure  you 
can’t  mean  oxen  ;  for  that  would  be  to 
elevate  every  rib-puncher  at  a  cattle 
show  into  a  Paul  Potter.  May  I  take  it 
that  you  were  speaking  not  of  oxen  but 
of  emotions  ? 

G.  You  may.  I  wanted  to  show  you 
that  one  quotation  is  only  good  as  an 
argument  until  another  is  cited.  My 
position,  however,  is  a  very  simple,  and, 
1  think,  an  unassailable  one.  The 
every-day  literature  of  a  restless  and  dis¬ 
contented  age  will  have  its  own  under¬ 
tone  of  restlessness  and  discontent  just 
as  the  ordinary  prose  description  of 
scenes  of  pain  and  horror  must  itself  be 
painful  and  horiible.  Unrest,  like  any 
other  form  of  human  suffering,  must  be 
poetized  before  its  representation  ceases 
to  partake  of  its  own  nature.  Poetry, 
which  conjures  beauty  and  pleasure  out 
of  hideousness  and  anguish,  is  alone 
capable  of  picturing  agitation  in  forms 
of  repose. 

ly.  Hideousness  is  surely  a  little  be¬ 
yond  the  control  of  the  poet. 

G.  Not  at  all.  Let  us  imagine  a 
modern  newspaper  rendering  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  famous  incident  of  antiquity  which 
the  poet  and  the  sculptor  have  alike  ad¬ 
mirably  dealt  with,  and  compare  their 
work  with  the  reporter’s.  This  is  how 
the  latter's  account  would  probably  have 
run  :  Shocking  Death  of  a  Father  and 
two  Sons.  Yesterday  afternoon  as  our 

respected  fellow-townsman,  Mr.  - , 

was  walking  on  the  beach  in  company 
with  his  two  sons,  youths  of  fourteen 
and  fifteen  years  of  age  respectively,  he 
was  startled  by  the  apparition  of  two 
enormous  snakes,  who,  emerging  sud¬ 
denly  from  the  ocean,  glided  swiftly  tow¬ 
ard  the  lads,  and  proceeded  with  in¬ 
credible  rapidity  to  envelop  them  in  their 
serpentine  folds.  Horror-stricken  at 
the  sight,  the  father  hurried  to  his  sms’ 
assistance,  but  only  to  be  himself  seized 
by  the  scaly  monsters  in  a  double  ceil, 
one  round  the  middle  and  the  othec 
round  the  neck,  while  their  heads,  towtr- 
ing  above  their  elder  victim,  presented  tw 
most  appalling  spectacle.  The  unfort¬ 
unate  man,  whose  clothes  and  hat  were 
speedily  covered  with  blood  and  slaver, 
strove  in  vain  to  loosen  theJoJds  which. 
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encircled  him.  His  cries  were  terrible, 
and  are  compared  by  witnesses  of  the 
scene  to  the  bellowing  of  a  wounded 
bull.  After  having  been  engaged  for  a 
few  minutes  in  their  work  of  destruction 
the  monsters  retired,  when  the  usual 
restoratives  were  at  once  applied  to  their 
victims,  but  the  vital  spark  was  in  each 
case  extinct.”  There  you  have  the 
prose  version  of  the  death  of  Laocoon 
and  his  sons,  and  its  effect,  or,  at  any 
rate  its  effect  upon  my  own  mind  is  one 
of  mere  disgust  and  disturbance.  How 
does  it  strike  you  ? 

IV.  Certainly  it  has  neither  the  beauty 
of  the  lines  in  the  second  ^‘Eneid,  nor 
the  repose  of  the  group  in  the  Vatican. 

G.  And  yet  it  is  a  pretty  close  para¬ 
phrase  of  Virgil.  Poetry  therefore  can 
exercise  its  transforming  power  not  only 
over  the  painful  but  over  the  hideous, 
so  that  what,  in  the  description  of  our 
imaginary  penny-a  liner,  appears  as  a 
mere  confused  and  ignoble  tussle,  is  not 
only  elevated  by  her  into  grace  and 
symmetry,  but  subdued  into  calm.  But 
the  tranquillizing  power  of  Poetry  is  no 
less  than  the  beauty-giving  power,  her 
exclusive  secret.  I  repeat  that  the  prose 
literature  of  a  restless  and  discontented 
age  will  have  its  own  undertone  of  rest¬ 
lessness  and  discontent  ;  and  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  men 
who  provide  us  with  this  form  of  litera¬ 
ture  should  find  contentment  in  their 
work. 

IV.  There  is  one  class  of  modern 
prose  writers  who,  concerned  exclusively 
with  actualities,  would  be  more  deeply 
imbued  I  should  think  than  any  other, 
with  the  spirit  of  their  age.  What  should 
you  say  of  the  occupation  of  the  jour¬ 
nalist  ? 

G.  I  should  say  that  it  was  the  most 
stimulating  and  animating  that  exists. 

W.  Indeed  ? 

G.  Why,  of  course.  You  know  the 
_guild  of  antiquity  to  whom  they  have 
been  so  truly  compared.  What  can  be 
more  stimulating  and  animating  than  the 
work  of  making  the  worse  appear  the 
better  reason  ?  And  our  journalists 
pursue  it  with  an  impunity  denied  to 
their  Hellenic  ancestors.  They  ought 
to  have  as  good  a  time  of  it  as  the  Soph¬ 
ists  before  the  appearance  of  Socrates. 

W.  Do  you  know,  I  begin  to  be  hor¬ 
ribly  afraid  that  I  have  misundesstood 
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you  from  the  outset.  It  is  most  unfort¬ 
unate.  ‘ 

G.  Not  at  all.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
it  has  greatly  tended  to  moderate  the 
asperities  of  discussion.  The  value  of 
misunderstandings  for  that  purpose  is 
not  half  appreciated.  Yet  to  my  mind 
it  is  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  meta- 
phjsical  controversy  ;  for  hence  it  is, 
that  while  grammarians,  whose  points  of 
difference  are  not  easily  mistaken,  have 
for  generations  been  invoking  the 
Divine  vengeance  upon  each  other’s 
heads  for  their  rival  theories  of  the  irreg¬ 
ular  verb,  metaphysicians,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  always  dwelt  together  in  the 
amity  of  the  mutually  unintelligible. 

IV.  Still,  even  at  the  risk  of  disagree¬ 
ing  with  you.  I  think  I  should  like  to 
understand  you.  I  find  it  difficult  to’ 
reconcile  your  favorable  view  of  the 
journalist’s  occupation  with  what  you 
had  just  said  about  prose  writers  in 
general.  Surely  this  most  ”  stimulating 
and  animating  emjiloyment  ”  must  be 
self-sufficing  ? 

G.  Every  active  employment  of  the 
faculties  is  so,  during  the  pieriod  of  their 
exercise. 

iV.  But  I  thought  you  said  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  expect  the  modern 
prose  writer  to  find  contentment  in  his 
work. 

G.  Oh,  I  see  now  ;  it  is  one  of  the 
old  pitfalls  of  the  English  language. 
May  I  talk  Greek  to  you  ? 

W.  H’m — yes,  in  moderation. 

G.  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  exceed  it. 
When  I  spoke  of  “  work  ”  then,  I  did 
not  mean  energeia  but  ergon — not  intel¬ 
lectual  activity,  but  its  results.  And  I 
certainly  think  that  the  ergon  of  the 
journalist,  the  end  to  which  he  devotes 
those  energies,  from  the  exercise  of 
which  he  doubtless  derives  pleasure,  is 
as  little  likely  to  afford  him  content¬ 
ment  as  can  well  be  im.agined. 

JV.  Perhaps  so  :  if  your  comparison 
of  him  to  the  Sophist  is  a  just  one. 
But  I  have  good  reason,  as  you  know, 
to  protest  against  it. 

G.  Then,  please  consider  it  with¬ 
drawn.  The  Sophists  were  not  only 
unscrupulous  in  boasting  their  ability 
to  make  the  worse  appear  the  better 
reason,  but  foolish  as  well.  They  ought, 
like  their  intellectual  heirs,  to  have 
begun  business  by  seriously  considering 
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the  question  whether  any  one  reason  is 
better  than  another. 

JK  Well,  let  the  journalists  take  care 
of  themselves,  and  the  rest  of  the  prose 
writers,  essayists,  novelists,  critics,  into 
the  bargain.  I  am  eager  to  get  on  to 
the  contradiction  in  which  I  think  you 
have  involved  yourself. 

O-  And  which  is —  ? 

If^.  Which  is  that  the  praise  of  self- 
sufficingness  which  you  declared  to  be¬ 
long  exclusively  to  the  work  of  the  artist 
— by  whom,  of  course,  I  understood 
you  to  mean  the  pictorial  and  plastic 
artist — you  are  here  extending  to  the 
poet  also.  For  surely  the  poet,  whose 
own  art  has  the  same  power  of  reducing 
the  discords  and  agitations  of  life  to 
harmony  and  repose — he  surely  should 
share  the  painter’s  or  the  sculptor’s 
p^acc  of  mind,  and  enjoy  the  same  pet- 
tect  contentment  in  his  work. 

G.  And  can  you  And  any  denial  on 
my  part  that  he  should  do  so  ? 

JF.  No  denial  that  he  should,  but  a 
pretty  strong  suggestion  that  he  doesn’t. 
Did  not  you  confine  the  happy  frame  of 
mind  we  are  speaking  of  to  the  painter 
and  the  sculptor  ? 

C.  I  said  they  were  almost  the  only 
men  I  had  found  to  possess  it,  and  to 
that  I  adhere.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
poet  enjoys  nearly  as  much  immunity 
from  the  maladie  du  si'tcle  as  the  artist. 
The  world,  I  think,  is  much  more  “  with 
him,”  in  the  sense  ot  Wordsworth’s 
sonnet,  than  it  is  with  the  painter  or 
the  sculptor. 

W.  And  yet  it  was  to  the  w'ork  of  the 
brain  and  not  of  the  hand  that  the  catch- 
phrase  of  “art  for  art’s  sake”  was 
first  applied.  That  saying  should  have 
come  only  from  men  with  whom  the 
ideal  was  everything  and  the  actual 
nothing. 

G.  Undoubtedly  that  is  so ;  but 
“ought”  and  “is”  are  at  their  old 
quarrel  again.  “Art  for  art’s  sake” 
has  come  to  have  almost  as  little  mean¬ 
ing  in  the  mouths  of  many  of  our  poets 
as  if  it  were  a  religious  catch-word.  I 
shall  soon  get  to  mistrust  a  man  who 
talks  about  “art  for  art's  sake”  as 
much  as  I  do  men  who  tell  me  that  they 
do  such  and  such  a  thing  for  the  love  of 
God. 

IV.  I  cannot  say  that  I  altogether 
agree  with  you  about  the  poets.  Some 


of  them,  I  think,  have  discredited  the 
“  art  for  art’s  sake  ”  formula  in  quite  a 
different  way. 

G.  Oh,  you  mean  by  treating  it  as  a 
declaration  of  war  against  morality? 
Why,  yes,  there  are  undoubtedly  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  our  younger  poets  who 
seem  to  think  that  art,  in  ceasing  to  be 
didactic,  is  bound  to  become  licentious, 
just  as  one  often  finds  a  clerical  person 
talking  loosely  to  prove  himself  a  man 
of  the  world.  Some  of  our  modern 
poetry  is  no  more  an  example  of  the 
poetic  art  pursued  for  its  own  sake  than 
some  of  our  theatrical  performances 
are  examples  of  the  choregraphic  art  as 
practised  in  the  same  disinterested 
spirit.  Both  the  bard  and  the  ballet- 
girl  are  simply  bent  upon  the  exhibition 
of  what  ought  to  be  concealed. 

IV.  I  was  not  thinking  of  that,  how¬ 
ever.  This  formula  is  also  discredited  in 
another  equally  distinct,  though  some¬ 
what  more  innocent,  way.  “  Art  for 
art’s  sake,’’  among  our  younger  poets, 
might  often  be  paraphrased  as  “  carving 
cherry-stones  for  the  sake  of  the  carv¬ 
ing.”  The  question  in  my  mind  as  to 
much  of  their  work  is  whether  ”  its 
own  sake”  is  a  thing  worth  making  sac¬ 
rifices  for.  To  do  such  work  solely  for 
its  own  intrinsic  value  appears  to  me  to 
be  carrying  disinterestedness  to  the  point 
of  Quixotism.  What  are  some  of  our 
latter  day  sonnets  ?  Exquisitely  painted 
miniatures  of  a  fly  in  amber.  Quite 
exquisitely  painted,  I  allow,  but  when 
you  have  said  that,  you  have  said  all. 

G.  A  sonnet,  I  believe,  should  con¬ 
tain  but  a  single  thought. 

IV.  Some  of  these,  then,  are  one 
short  of  their  full  complement  of  ideas. 
But,  if  the  sonnet  is  to  have  but  one 
thought,  that  thought  should  at  least  be 
big  enough  to  fill  it.  Why  compel  us  to 
unwrap  fourteen  folds  of  a  curiously- 
wrought  tissue,  only  to  find  a  seed-pearl 
inside  ? 

G.  Is  it  always  a  seed-pearl,  more¬ 
over  ?  To  my  mind  it  is  sometimes  as 
worthless  as  it  is  minute.  Do  you  re¬ 
member  that  admirably  acute  contrast 
drawn  by  Coleridge  between  the  “  con* 
cettists"  of  the  seventeenth  century 
and  our  more  recent  versifiers  ;  “  the 
former,”  he  says,  “  conveying  the  most 
fantastic  thoughts  in  the  most  correct 
and  natural  language,  the  other  in  the 
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most  fantastic  language  conveying  the 
most  trivial  thoughts  ?  ’ 

/r.  Yes,  I  recollect  ;  and  he  is  as 
severe  elsewhere  on  the  obscurity  of  the 
language  as  he  is  on  the  poverty  of  the 
idea.  There  is  great  wit  in  his  remark 
that  certain  modern  works  are  “  as 
trivial  in  thought,  and  yet  enigmatic  in 
expression,  as  if  Echo  and  Sphinx  had 
laid  their  heads  together  to  compose 
them,” 

G.  However,  that  makes  the  art  per¬ 
haps  a  little  more  disinterested.  The 
self-contemplative  element  in  poetry  is 
certainly  complete  when  the  poet  holds 
his  meaning  as  something  too  sacred  for 
any  eye  but  his  own. 

IV.  VVell.  so  far,  it  seems,  we  are 
pretty  well  agreed  ;  but  you  do  not  yet 
seem  to  me  to  have  altogether  justified 
your  original  charge  against  the  modern 
bard.  Valueless  though  this  “  Kunst 
an  und  fiir  sich”  as  the  dear  old  lum¬ 
bering  Germans  have  it,  may  be,*I  see 
nothing  to  show  that  it  is  not  a  genuine 
thing  as  far  as  it  goes.  Genuineness, 
however,  is  the  very  quality  which  I 
understand  you  to  deny  to  it.  You  are 
not  ready  to  admit  that  the  poet’s  work 
is  really  felt  by  him  to  be  as  self- 
sufficing  as  the  painter  feels  his  to  be, 
or  that  the  poet  is  as  often  content  as 
the  painter  with  single-minded  service 
to  the  spirit  of  beauty.  Is  it  not  so  ? 

G.  I  certainly  do  not  admit  that  ; 
and  it  would  argue  considerable  assur¬ 
ance  on  the  poet’s  part  for  him  to  expect 
me  to  do  so.  Nothing  can  be  less 
single-minded,  or  more  obviously  the 
contrary,  than  what  you  call  his  "  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  spirit  ot  beauty,” 

fV.  Well,  I  hardly  know  about  “  ob¬ 
viously  the  contrary.” 

G.  What  ?  Not  when  the  manners 
of  the  devotee  are  like  nothing  so  much 
as  those  of  a  Spanish  coquette,  in  that 
great  tr> sting- place  of  intrigue  the 
cathedral  ?  Our  poets  make  a  show  of 
kneeling  before  the  altar,  but  they  can 
no  more  keep  their  thoughts  upon  their 
worship  than  the  donna  can  keep  her 
eyes  upon  her  breviary.  Poetry  is 
perpetually  ogling  some  one  or  another 
from  behind  her  fan. 

fV.  I  think  the  comparison  between 
the  two  cases  is  hardly  a  just  one. 
Poetry,  you  know,  is  supposed  to  con¬ 
cern  herself  with  all  forms  of  life. 


G.  And  prayer  to  take  account  of  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  Perhaps 
that  is  why  the  young  woman  in  the 
mantilla  has  so  appreciative  an  eye  for 
every  bearded  face  among  those  around 
her.  It  may  be  that  she  has  not  appre¬ 
hended  the  philological  distinction 
between  Aawa  and  7dr. 

IV.  Pray  be  serious.  Your  analogy 
between  religious  worship  and  the 
aesthetic  cult  is  surely  a  misleading  one. 
In  the  one  case,  devotion  implies 
abstraction  ;  in  the  other  case,  so  far 
from  implying,  it  almost  excludes  it. 
He  surely  is  the  greatest  poet  who  is  in 
the  closest  and  most  constant  contact 
with  actualities,  idealizing  them  where- 
ever  he  touches  them.  It  is  as  though 
your  Spanish  coquette — 

G.  Stay  !  I  renounce  the  Spanish 
coquette.  I  divorce  her  before  she  has 
time  to  betray  me,  as  I  see  you  are 
about  to  induce  her  to  do.  Metaphors 
are  something  far  more  dangerous  than 
double-edged  and  unhafted  knives. 
They  are  women  who  desert  you  at  a 
moment’s  notice  for  another  lover. 

IV.  Well,  dropping  metaphors,  I  re¬ 
peat  that  you  do  not  substantiate  your 
charge  against  poets  of  deficient  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  ideal  by  merely  noting  the 
variety  of  their  interests  in  the  real. 

G.  You  have  misunderstood  me.  I 
did  not  mean  to  complain  of  the 
catholicity  of  the  poet’s  interest  in  the 
general  concerns  of  humanity.  That 
would  have  been  perveise  indeed.  Let 
him,  with  all  my  heart,  idealize  as  many 
forms  of  human  action,  thought,  emo¬ 
tion  as  he  can  bring  under  the  magic  of 
his  art.  But  let  him  deal  with  life  as 
one  whose  main  business  is  with  the 
phenomena  of  this  world,  and  not  with 
the  uncertainties  of  that,  if  any,  which 
is  to  come. 

IV.  Now,  indeed,  you  astonish  me. 
I  had  supposed  it  to  be  the  chief  boast 
of  the  modern  poet  that  he  makes  the 
phenomena  of  this  world  his  sole  con¬ 
cern. 

G.  So  it  is  :  and  that  is  his  worst  sign 
of  weakness.  If  he  really  did  what  he 
boasts  of  doing  we  should  hear  a  good 
deal  Jess  of  his  boastings  than  we  do. 
The  wise  man,  says  a  true  philosophic 
aphorism,  “  De  null&re  minus  quam  de 
morte  cogitat."  What,  pray,  should  we 
think  of  his  wisdom  and  fortitude  if  he 
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showed  us  that  he  was  always  thinking 
about  death  by  incessantly  protesting 
that  he  has  no  fear  of  it  ?  Yet  this  is 
the  invariable  burden  of  one  half  of  the 
modern  poet’s  utterances. 

ir.  Hardly  in  so  many  words. 

G.  Hardly  in  so  few  words,  you 
mean.  He  rec^uires  a  good  many  more 
words  than  other  people  to  express  any¬ 
thing.  But  surely,  my  dear  VVarnford, 
you  must  admit  that  this,  in  one  form  or 
another,  is  his  incessant  song.  Can  the 
man  describe  you  a  rose  without  adding 
that  it  will  fade,  and  that  he  for  one 
doesn’t  care  ?  Can  he  praise  the  beauty 
of  Helen  without  hastening  to  remind 
you  that  even  to  her  it  was  appointed 
to  die,  and  that  death,  in  stripping  the 
flesh  of  a  woman  from  her  bones, 
“greatly  alters  her,’’  as  Swift  grimly 
puts  it,  “  for  the  worse.’’  All  this 
perpetual  dwelling  upon  mortality — so 
very  old  a  grievance  as  it  is — is  surely  a 
sign  of  weakness. 

IV,  Death,  however,  is  a  great  fact, 
the  most  impressive  that  we  know  of. 
You  must  expect  the  poet  to  have  much 
to  say  about  it,  and  to  be  more  deeply 
moved  by  it  than  other  men. 

G.  Moved  by  it  in  what  way  ?  With 
a  sense  of  awe  and  a  summons  to  forti¬ 
tude  ?  My  complaint  against  them  is 
that  they  are  agitated  instead  of  solem¬ 
nized  by  the  thought  of  death,  and  that 
their  perpetual  bravado  of  indifference 
to  it  shows  that  mortality,  instead  of 
being  compelled,  like  every  other  sub¬ 
ject  of  contemplation,  to  subserve  their 
immortal  art,  is  simply  distracting  and 
distorting  it.  Their  poetry  in  fact 
becomes  one  prolonged  whistle  of  the 
school-boy  who  has  to  pass  through  the 
churchyard  after  dark. 

IV.  Still  I  think  that  it  is  demanding 
too  much  of  art  to  expect  it  to  dignify 
the  attitude  of  a  man  toward  the  awful 
mysteries  of  his  lot  on  earth. 

G.  Too  much  !  Why,  I  had  sup¬ 
posed  that  that  was  the  very  function 
which  it  claimed  to  have  taken  over  from 
Philosophy  and  Religion.  And  yet  now 
you  would  find  excuses  for  the  failure  of 
Poetry,  the  greatest  of  the  arts,  to  fulfil 
it.  She  lies  forsooth  under  some  natural 
disability  to  execute  her  promises  of 
spiritual  redemption,  and  is  actually  to 
be  allowed  to  plead  that  disability  two 
thousand  years  after  the  death  of 


Lucretius.  Will  you  tell  me  that 
Lucretius  failed  in  what  you  say  Poetry 
cannot  be  expected  to  accomplish  ?  or 
will  you  evade  the  difficulty  by  crediting 
Philosophy  with  her  success  ? 

IV.  Well,  I  must  say  that  I  think  the 
second  explanation  at  least  an  arguable 
one. 

G.  Do  you  ?  Then  read  the  third 
book  of  the  De  Rerum  Naturd  after 
reading  a  prose  summary  of  the 
Epicurean  doctrines,  and  ask  yourself 
whether  it  is  philosophy  or  art,  specula¬ 
tive  conviction  or  poetic  feeling,  to 
which  those  lines  upon  annihilation  owe 
their  majestic  calm. 

IV.  My  own  belief  is  that  Christianity 
has  forever  deprived  man  of  the  power 
of  finding  peace  in  the  poetic  contem¬ 
plation  of  nature  as  divorced  from  some 
form  or  other  of  religious  aspiration. 
Yes,  I  know  what  you  are  about  to  say. 

I  can  almost  see  the  name  of  Words¬ 
worth  on  your  lips.  But  surely  you 
cannot  hold  that  his  mysticism — purely 
Pantheistic  as  it  seems  to  be  in  form  — 
is  unindebted,  is  anything  indeed  but  a 
very  large  debtor,  to  his  religious  beliefs. 

G  Then  let  modern  Poetry  make 
her  humble  apologies  to  Religion,  and 
confess  either  to  gross  imposture  or 
flagrant  self-delusion  in  pretending  to 
have  succeeded  to  her  authority  over 
the  human  spirit. 

IV.  She  might  add,  by  way  of  excuse 
for  the  mistake,  that  m  believing  herself 
capable  of  superseding  Religion,  she 
had  by  some  strange  oversight  forgotten 
the  unfortunate  death  of  Pan. 

G.  Yes,  and  that  her  atiempts  to  re¬ 
vive  the  ancient  Pantheon  had  only  led 
to  a  rehabilitation  of  the  worship  of 
Venus  in  poetic  forms  as  destitute  of  the 
element  of  masculinity  as  were  the 
rites  of  the  Bona  Dea. 

IV.  You  are  determined,  I  see,  to 
bring  me  round  to  your  admired  artists 
at  last.  After  all,  though  1  am  a  little 
surprised  that  your  abstract  views  of  the 
dignity  and  elevation  of  the  artistic  life 
in  the  abstract  should  have  survived  any 
large  acquaintance — if  you  have  had  it 
— with  artists  in  the  flesh.  For  my 
part,  I  have  found  as  much  petty  vanity, 
jealousy,  and  atfectation  among  these 
people,  as  in  any  body  of  men,  with,  of 
course,  the  exception  of  actors.  The 
actor  is,  as  we  all  know,  the  incarnation 
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of  the  two  former  of  these  failings,  and 
probably  would  not  succeed  in  his  pro¬ 
fession  if  he  were  not. 

G.  Affectation  is  to  be  found  among 
artists  as  everywhere  else  ;  but  you 
must  be  on  your  guard  against  unjustly 
overrating  its  amount.  There  is  a 
danger  lest  you  fallaciously  confuse  the 
teacher  with  his  disciples.  Many  an 
artistic  style,  to  our  thinking  grotesque 
and  unlovely  in  itself,  and  made  addi¬ 
tionally  ridiculous  by  the  insincere 
raptures  of  pretended  connoisseurs,  is 
practised  by  the  artist  himself  in  a 
spit  it  of  humble  and  single-minded 
apostleship.  The  levity  and  shallow¬ 
ness  of  the  congregation  should  not  be 
permitted  to  discredit  the  piety  of  the 
priesthood.  As  to  the  jealousy  and 
vanity  of  artists — why  they  are  not 
exempt,  of  course,  from  human  weak¬ 
nesses  ;  but  I  assure  you  that  I  have 
found  less  of  these  two  vices  among 
them  than  among  any  class  of  men  1 
know.  And  this  might  naturally  be 
expected  if,  as  I  believe,  they  have  a 
purer  and  more  undistracted  devotion 
to  the  work  of  their  lives,  a  more  per¬ 
fect  contentment  in  it,  a  fuller  and  more 
unwavering  faith  in  the  sufficiency  of 
its  results.  These  are  the  feelings  which 
exclude  vanity  and  jealousy,  and  with 
these  I  am  disposed  to  credit  artists  as 
a  class. 

IV.  The  artist  life  should  certainly 
be  apt  to  confirm  the  mind  in  that  grave 
and  manly  attitude  which  is  the  most 
antagonistic  to  the  indulgence  of 
.feminine  foibles.  It  is  as  contempla¬ 
tive  as  the  angler’s,  without  his  ten¬ 
dency  to  aimless  dreaming,  while  the 
mental  activity  necessary  to  its  pursuit 
is,  unlike  that  of  the  man  of  letters, 
protected  from  aggravation  into  rest¬ 
lessness  by  the  steady  demand  upon  the 
physical  faculties  of  attention.  Yes,  if 
a  healthy  balance  between  the  energies 
of  the  body  and  the  mind  can  insure 
happiness,  the  artist  should  be  happy. 

G.  I  know  a  score  of  them  who 
are.  One  I  am  thinking  of  in  particu¬ 
lar,  to  whom  every  day  bringing  with  it 
its  allotted  portion  of  toil  brings  also 
something  more  than  the  mechanic  con¬ 
tentment  which  waits  everywhere  upon 
faithful  and  industrious  labor — brings. 
1  mean,  a  sensible  addition  to  the  stored 
delight  of  life.  The  sunrise  finds  him 


at  his  easel  :  before  the  birds  are  in  full 
chorus  he  is  at  his  work.  And  yet 
though  he  often  only  lays  aside  his 
brush  and  palette  with  the  , nightfall,  he 
finds  abundant  time  to  freshen  his  blood 
with  exercise  and  to  unfix  his  thoughts 
among  his  playmate  children  or  in  cheer¬ 
ful  converse  with  his  friends.  Never  is 
this  man  haunted,  like  so  many  of  us. 
by  questionings  of  the  real  value  of  all 
human  effort.  That  spectre,  “  What  is 
the  good  of  it?"  has  been  "laid"  in 
his  heart  forever. 

IV.  Are  you  sure  you  are  still  ob¬ 
servant  of  your  own  distinction  between 
the  energeia  and  the  ergon  1  Is  it  in  the 
doing  of  the  work  or  in  the  work  itself 
that  he  finds  such  perpetual  satisfaction  ? 

G.  In  both  :  but  whereas  the  delight 
of  creation  is  of  course  but  transitory, 
the  delight  in  the  created  thing  is  a  joy 
forever.  It  seems  to  be  a  source  of 
pure  and  quiet  rejoicing  to  him  to  have, 
with  every  fresh  completed  picture, 
added  something  to  the  treasury  of 
material  beauty  in  the  world. 

W.  You  will  think  me  brutal  to  ask 
so  earthly  a  question  about  such  subli¬ 
mated  work,  but  does  it  add  nothing  to 
any  other  treasury,  that  you  should 
deem  it  so  wholly  disinterested  ? 

G.  Nothing,  or  almost  nothing.  His 
love  for  the  art  which  he  has  wedded 
has  given  the  best  proofs  of  its  un¬ 
worldly  purity  ;  for  she  came  to  him, 
and  has  remained  with  him,  a  portion¬ 
less  bride.  His  studio  is  an  involuntary 
gallery — a  museum  of  unappreciated 
treasures.  T  he  homage  of  a  few  ad¬ 
mirers  has  found  its  way  thither,  but 
neither  the  applause  of  the  public  nor 
the  money  of  the  dealer.  Nor  do  I 
think  it  very  likely  that  in  my  friend’s 
lifetime  they  ever  will. 

PV.  But  does  he  not  regret  it  ? 

G.  He  is  quite  above  the  affectation 
of  pretending  the  contrary.  He  would, 
of  course,  be  glad  to  know  that  the 
works  which  have  give  so  much  pleasure 
to  himself  could  diffuse  it  also  among 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  his  fellow- 
men.  But  he  shows  no  discontent  with 
his  lot  as  it  is.  He  labors  and  will 
labor  on  without  bitterness  and  without 
discouragement,  adding  yearly  to  this 
storehouse  of  the  invaluable  and  unsal¬ 
able  until  he  dies. 

PV.  But  in  the  mean  time  how  does 
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he  live  ?  Is  the  pot  set  boiling  by  sheer 
glow  of  enthusiasm  ? 

G.  No,  in  the  usual  way.  He  can 
paint  if  he  chooses,  paint  what  the 
public  will  buy,  and  he  takes  no  false 
shame  in  doing  the  work  that  he  must 
in  order  to  enable  himself  to  do  the 
work  that  he  would.  But  he  never 
thinks  of  converting  a  means  of  subsist¬ 
ence  into  a  means  of  amassing  wealth. 
And  those  who  love  him  love  him  too 
well  to  urge  it. 

W.  And  you  think  this  paragon  a 
fair  type  of  the  ordinary  artist  ? 

G.  No  more  than  you  think  that  a 
fair  question.  Such  men  I  know  are 
not  common  anywhere,  but  my  personal 
belief  is  that  they  are  less  infrequently 
met  with  among  artists  than  in  any 
other  class  ;  and  it  is  this  belief  which 
led  me — since  I  see  no  reason  for 
imagining  artists  to  be  naturally  men  of 
more  elevated  aims  than  other  people 
— to  the  theory  that  they  draw  more 
abiding  tranquillity  and  contentment 
than  men  of  letters,  for  instance,  from 
their  ideals. 

IV.  How  any  man  can  look  round 
upon  the  acres  of  pot-boiling  babies 
in  an  art  exhibition,  and  talk  as  you  do 
passes  my  comprehension.  But  in  the 
suggestion  you  seem  to  make  that  men 
of  letters  are  incapable  of  surrendering 
material  advancement  for  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  a  high  intellectual  purpose,  you 
are  surely  guilty  of  gross  injustice. 

G.  The  suggestion  is  not  mine,  and 
therefore  the  injustice  is  yours.  I  know 
that  there  are  men  of  that  stamp  in  the 
profession  of  literature, as  in  every  other 
in  the  world.  But  you  must  yourself 
see,  I  think,  that  the  temptation,  to 
sacrifice  your  high  intellectual  purpose 
has  never  borne  so  strongly  upon  men  of 
letters,  or  has  been  so  much  yielded  to 
as  in  this  luxurious  and  money-loving 
age.  You  must  know  how  freely  the 
old  formula  of  the  student  is  nowadays 
reversed,  and  how  many  men  find  “  high 
living  and  plain  thinking*’  a  far  more 


satisfactory  ideal.  Have  you  not  your¬ 
self  noticed  how  the  all-devouring  mon¬ 
ster  of  Fleet  Street  is  yearly  adding  to 
his  consumption  of — 

W.  Stop  !  I  beg  of  you.  I  must 
not  hear  my  master  spoken  of  in  these 
terms.  Besides,  you  are  quite  mistaken 
in  supposing  that  any  of  those  who  take 
service  in  journalism  have  surrendered 
one  jot  of  their  literary  ideals. 

G.  No? 

IV.  I  assure  you,  no.  Believe  me, 
they  are  every  one  of  them  in  the  same 
case  as  your  friend,  the  artist.  They 
only  do  the  work  that  they  must,  in 
order  to  enable  themselves  to  do  the 
work  that  they  would.  There  is  not 
one  of  them  who  writes  a  single  line 
more  for  the  newspapers  than  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  earn  him  a  bare  subsistence,  and 
supply  him  with  the  wherewithal  to  live 
until  he  completes  the  opus  magnum — 
the  epoch-making  work  upon  which 
every  journalist  is  engaged.  You  talk 
of  your  artist’s  studio  as  an  involuntary 
gallery.  I  know  many  a  writer  whose 
study  is  an  undesigned  waste-paper 
shop.  I  have  a  literary  colleague,  whose 
chief  recreation  it  is  to  ‘stack  and  re¬ 
stack  the  unsold  copies  of  his  works, 
as  a  child  amuses  itself  with  a  “  box  of 
bricks.”  He  takes  as  much  delight  in 
the  sight  of  his  creations  as  does  your 
artist  friend.  He  is  as  satisfied  with 
contemplating  the  backs  of  his  books 
as  the  public  itself  is  ;  and  to  para¬ 
phrase  your  own  words,”  it  seems  to 
be  a  source  of  pure  and  quiet  rejoicing 
to  him  to  have  with  every  fresh  com¬ 
pleted  volume  added  something  to  that 
treasury  of  intellectual  beauty,”  which 
— which— well,  upon  which  no  one 
seems  to  have  the  slightest  inclination  to 
draw  bills.  But  you  smile  ;  I  half  be¬ 
lieve  you  suspect  me  of  irony,  and  as  I 
should  give  the  greatest  offence  to 
many  excellent  persons  if  my  words  were 
not  taken  as  serious,  1  must,  as  a  mere 
measure  of  self-protection,  bid  you  good¬ 
morning. — Macmillan  s  Magazitu. 


— — - 

HINDOO  PILGRIMS  AND  LIVING  WATERS. 

BY  C.  F.  GORDON  GUMMING. 

One  of  the  first  points  which  attracts  ties  of  social  life)  is  the  picturesque 
the  notice  of  a  traveller  in  Hindoostan  Oriental  simplicity  of  the  water  supply, 
(naturally  on  the  alert  to  mark  peculiar!-  There  is  no  laying  of  pipes  or  taps,  or 
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even  pumps. ,  In  some  of  the  large 
towns  a  small  rivulet  of  pure  sparkling 
water  is  brought  to  the  very  doors  of 
the  people,  by  an  open  channel  carried 
along  the  main  street.  This,  however, 
is  somewhat  exceptional.  As  a  general 
rule  the  people  are  dependent  on  their 
wells,  and  around  these  at  all  hours  of 
the  day,  but  more  especially  at  the  out¬ 
goings  of  morning  and  evening,  they  as¬ 
semble  in  groups  most  fascinating  to  the 
artistic  eye.  The  more  crowded  the 
city,  the  more  abundant  are  the  wells, 
yielding  an  unfailing  supply  to  the 
thirsty  throng  who  come  to  fill  their 
great  red  earthenware  jars,  or  brightly 
polished  brazen  lotas. 

Many  of  the  finest  wells  are  presented 
to  the  city  for  the  use  of  the  wayfarer 
and  the  poor,  as  an  act  of  merit  by 
some  wealthy  citizen — a  profitable  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  treasury  of  a  future  life. 
Others,  with  the  same  end  in  view,  erect 
temples,  to  which  are  attached  tanks 
for  ceremonial  ablutions  :  for  every 
devout  Hindoo,  man,  woman  and  child, 
must  worship  at  least  once  a  day  before 
he  dares  break  his  morning  fast,  and  he 
may  not  pray  tfll  he  has  washed  himself 
and  his  raiment. 

I  was  particularly  struck  by  some  very 
fine  wells  in  Allahabad  (“  Bowlies”  is 
the  correct  word),  to  which  the  people 
descend  by  a  broad  flight  of  steps  into  a 
world  of  cool  shadow,  so  pleasant  after 
the  glaring  sunlight  that  one  feels  tempt¬ 
ed  to  linger  awhile  with  those  groups  of 
water-carriers  who  are  filling  their  buffalo 
skins  from  the  deep  well  far  below,  for 
the  use  of  ordinary  mortals.  The  high¬ 
er  castes,  however,  would  be  defiled  by 
water  that  had  been  drawn  in  a  leathern 
bucket,  which,  being  an  animal  sub¬ 
stance,  is  ‘unclean  ;  therefore  each  man 
and  woman  brings  his  or  her  own  bright¬ 
ly  polished  brazen  lota,  which,  by  means 
of  a  long  cord,  is  lowered  to  the  well. 
The  whole  scene  is  fresh  and  clean  and 
pleasant. 

The  tanks  and  wells  are,  however,  by 
no  means  the  chief  attraction  of  Allaha¬ 
bad,  “  the  city  of  God,”  to  the  water- 
loving  Hindoos  ;  for  here  the  clear 
sacred  waters  of  the  deep-blue  Jumna 
unite  themselves  with  the  still  holier 
Ganges,  or  rather  flow  into  one  chan¬ 
nel  ;  for  the  pure  waters  seem  loth  to 
mix  themselves  with  the  foul  yellow  un¬ 


cleanness  of  that  muddy  stream,  and  the 
two  colors  flow  on  side  by  side,  yet  never 
mingling  for  some  distance — just  like 
the  waters  of  the  Arno  and  the  Po. 
Devout  Hindoos  believe  that  a  third 
river,  the  Sarawasti,  here  invisibly  joins 
the  other  two,  and  this  mysterious  ming¬ 
ling  of  three  holy  waters  fills  these  sim¬ 
ple  nature  worshippers  with  reverential 
awe.  Hence  this  sandy  shore  is  ac¬ 
counted  very  near  to  Paradise,  and  death 
here  is  well-nigh  as  desirable  as  at 
Benares  itself. 

So  the  dying  are  brought  here  to  re¬ 
ceive  extreme  unction  according  to  their 
creed.  Once  laid  beside  the  holy  stream 
they  must  on  no  account!  venture  to 
rally.  They  have  been  brought  there  to 
die,  and  die  they  must.  A  drink  of 
Ganges  water  they  may  have — possibly 
Ganges  mud  shortens  their  dying 
agonies — but  at  sunset  friends  may,  if 
they  please  return  home,  in  which  cases 
the  crocodiles  probably  dispose  of  their 
relation.  Should  a  man  thus  left,  obsti¬ 
nately  survive  and  be  rescued  by  any 
European,  the  poor  wretch  dares  not  re¬ 
turn  to  his  family,  as  he  is  considered  to 
be  wiped  out  of  the  book  of  the  living. 
Instances  have  been  known  of  men  thus 
saved,  continuing  for  years  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  their  European  deliverer  !  But 
as  a  general  rule,  the  poor  carcase 
becomes  the  prey  of  beasts  and  foul  car¬ 
rion  birds,  and  as  you  walk  along  the 
shore  your  foot  may  stumble  on  a  half- 
gnawed  skull. 

Along  these  sands  stalk  the  tall  ad¬ 
jutants,  seeking  what  fresh  feast  the 
stream  has  provided.  Everything  comes 
alike  welcome  to  their  voracious  maw. 
Even  tortoises  have  been  found,  shell 
and  all,  in  their  inside.  In  short,  they 
are  invaluable  scavengers,  and  consume 
an  incredible  amount  of  pestilential  filth. 
This,  together  with  the  Hindoo  belief 
that  the  souls  of  Brahmins,  of  dubious 
holiness,  pass  into  the  adjutants,  makes 
it  a  very  evil  act  to  destroy  one  ;  so  they 
are  rarely  molested. 

The  Levites  of  Hindoostan  show  a 
wise  forethought  in  thus  protecting  their 
possible  asylum,  for  it  is  said  that  more 
crimes  are  committed  by  the  Brahmins 
than  by  any  other  caste,  inasmuch  as 
they  live  in  such  comfortable  certainty 
of  ultimate  safety,  that  they  indulge  in 
comparative  recklessness  as  concerns  this 
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world’s  laws — little  heeding  the  penalties 
which,  after  all,  can  but  kill  the  body. 
They  afe  a  fine  race  notwithstanding, 
with  their  high  intellectual  cast  of  head, 
and  clear-cut  handsome  features.  They 
possess,  moreover,  in  a  strong  degree, 
the  proud  calm  dignity  of  demeanor 
that  we  are  wont  to  attribute  to  the  con¬ 
scious  aristociacy  of  many  generations  ; 
and  that,  not  of  this  world  only,  for  so 
great  is  the  power  of  the  Brahmins  that 
the  gods  themselves  tremble  at  their 
wrath  ! 

According  to  Indian  mythology,  even 
the  great  Indra,  having  been  cursed  by 
a  Brahmin,  was  hurled  from  his  own 
heaven  and  turned  into  a  cat  ! 

Of  course  I  here  speak  of  the  Brahmins 
of  Bengal.  In  southern  and  central 
India  many  bear  the  name  whose  lineage 
is  unmistakably  of  the  basest  descend¬ 
ants  of  low-born  .aborigines,  who  can 
only  have  been  suffered  to  assume  this 
honor  as  a  matter  of  expediency.  But 
with  regard  to  these  clean-limbed  stately 
men  (who  with  their  bare  shaven  heads, 
and  a  white  sheet  thrown  round  them  as 
sole  raiment,  sit  so  calmly  reading,  or 
contemplating,  by  the  river  side  ;  trust¬ 
ing  so  implicitly  in  the  mystic  threefold 
cord  that  lies  across  their  shoulder,  as 
being  the  charter  of  their  nobility  in 
both  worlds),  we  cannot  withhold  our 
sympathy  from  these  descendants  of  the 
grand  old  Aryans  (our  brethren),  though 
they  are  striving  so  hard  to  resist  the 
encroachments  of  Western  light  and 
science. 

Strange,  is  it  not,  that  from  this 
dreaded  Western  world  they  should  now 
be  receiving  the  true  interpretation  of 
their  own  old  faith,  and  learning  the 
forgotten  lore  of  their  noble  Sanscrit 
tongue  ;  battling  against  it  certainly,  but 
still  inevitably  tending  to  such  knowl¬ 
edge  of  their  own  sacred  writings  as 
must  compel  them  to  retrace  their  steps 
to  the  old  monotheistic  faith,  when  the 
use  of  images  was  forbidden  ;  transmigra¬ 
tion  not  invented  ;  and  caste  of  course, 
not  sanctioned,  as  the  vile  native  tribes 
had  not  then  been  conquered  and  en¬ 
slaved  ?  Meanwhile,  however,  the  Brah¬ 
mins  struggled  more  desperately  than 
ever  to  keep  the  ignorant  herd  in  all  due 
subjection. 

^  One  of  their  grand  opportunities 
occurs  at  Allahabad,  in  the  middle  of 


January,  w’hen  the  receding  waters,  hav¬ 
ing  left  a  broad  expanse  of  sand  between 
the  stream  and  the  fort,  a  vast  number 
of  Hindoos  assemble  from  every  pait 
of  the  Empire,  to  celebrate  the  Magh 
Mela  or  January  Fair.  They  come, 
weary  and  footsore  and  heavy  laden, 
to  bathe  in  the  dirty  sacred  river,  and 
(simpler  than  children  in  holding  the 
faith  they  have  been  taught)  they  here 
seek  calm  of  spirit,  pardon,  and  relief, 
as  the  reward  of  their  hard  and  weary 
pilgrimage.  Some  have  come  on  foot 
from  such  far-away  places  that  they 
have  been  months  on  the  roads.  'Per¬ 
haps  seme  who  started  with  them  have 
died  by  the  way,  from  the  hardships 
they  have  undergone.  But  these  have 
reached  their  bourne,  and  one  dip  in 
that  sacred  flood  is  a  sure  passport  to 
heaven.  So  there  is  great  gladness 
among  these  myriads,  though  many 
faces  still  look  sadly  haggard,  and  anx¬ 
ious,  and  careworn. 

Of  course  there  are  vast  numbers 
present  to  whom  the  scene  is  merely  a 
merry  fair — the  Mohammedans,  for 
instance,  to  whom  the  whole  thing 
would  be  a  farce  but  for  the  excellent 
opportunity  afforded  for  selling  their 
wares.  However,  whether  for  devotion 
or  for  gain,  the  people  assemble  in 
thousands,  and  it  is  a  scene  of  noisy 
hubbub,  and  color,  and  motion,  such  as 
you  can  see  nowhere  but  at  these  festi¬ 
vals.  Along  the  wide  expanse  of  sand  a 
regular  encampment  is  made,  branching 
from  one  central  main  street  of  a  mile 
or  more  in  length,  which  is  the  extem¬ 
pore  bazar,  where  the  Mohammedans 
drive  a  keen  business,  while  their  Hindoo 
brethren  are  intent  on  “  making  their 
sou«ls,”  as  our  friends  from  the  Emer¬ 
ald  Isle  described  it. 

Everything  you  can  possibly  imagine 
is  there  displayed,  both  of  native  and 
Belatee  (foreign)  goods,  and  there  are 
booths  exclusively  for  the  sale  of  idols. 
Every  hideous  and  horrible  god  that 
ever  was  devised  is  there  for  sale  ;  and 
to  make  these  more  attractive,  the  loath- 
liest  Faqueers  sit  with  their  disgusting 
children  in  groups,  painted  from  head  to 
foot  so  as  to  represent  these  interesting 
idol  families  in  tableaux  vivants.  These 
horrible  creatures  lay  sprawling  about 
the  sand  in  every  direction  in  revolt¬ 
ing  attitudes,  to  excite  the  public  to 
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almsgiving  ;  and  it  stirred  up  one’s  in¬ 
dignation  to  see  the  real  pilgrims  so 
ready,  out  of  their  deep  poverty  to  be* 
sto«v  '  their  poor  alms  on  these  foul 
idlers,  generally  giving  to  each  one 
handful  of  grain  from  their  own  meagre 
store.  This  grain  is  thrown  into  a  cloth 
which  lies  beside  each  Faqueer,  and  on 
which  all  manner  of  dirt  and  dust  also 
falls,  so  it  is  afterward  sifted. 

The  days  of  self-torture,  when  these 
Faqueers  “  sought  to  merit  heaven  by 
making  earth  a  hell,”  are  gone  past. 
They  are  now  merely  mendicant  friars, 
owning  no  brotherhood,  nor  superior. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  they  pretend  to  be 
perpetually  fasting,  while  living  on  the 
offerings  which  they  collect  for  the  gods. 
They  never  work,  and  in  general, 
instead  of  clothes,  they  merely  paint 
bands  and  streaks  of  color  round  the 
eyes,  the  cheeks,  mouth,  and  nose, 
marking  each  rib  with  a  line  of  white 
paint,  and  perhaps  adding  a  few  mystic 
signs  and  characters.  Round  the  neck 
probably  hang  strings  of  heavy  black 
beads,  and  the  foully  dirty,  long  elf 
locks  fall  over  the  shoulders  of  these 
horrible  gaunt  figures.  Many  of  them 
travel  from  end  to  end  of  the  Empire, 
adorned  with  tall  peacocks’  feathers  and 
bells,  carrying  jars  of  sacred  water  from 
diherent  holy  places,  and  sell  a  few 
drops  at  high  prices  to  those  who  can 
afford  to  anoint  their  idols  with  an  offer¬ 
ing  so  exceedingly  precious  (though  the 
profane  Briton  is  apt  to  believe  that  the 
precious  jars  have  often  been  filled  at 
the  nearest  ditch)  !  The  poor  Hindoos, 
however,  have  such  exceeding  reverence 
for  the  sanctity  of  these  men  that  they 
allow  them  all  manner  of  privileges, 
even  admission  to  their  houses  at  all 
times  and  seasons.  Nay,  to  such  an 
extent  is  this  carried,  that,  should  a 
man  on  reaching  his  own  home,  find  the 
slippers  of  the  Faqueer  lying  at  the  door, 
he  may  on  no  account  enter  till  it  shall 
please  the  holy  man  to  come  forth  ;  he 
must  even  consider  himself  greatly  hon¬ 
ored  in  having  thus,  unawares,  enter¬ 
tained  such  an  angel. 

To  turn  to  the  real  pilgrims,  to  whom 
this  sacred  bath  is  a  matter  of  such  in¬ 
tense  earnestness.  None  may  venture 
into  the  river  till  he  has  committed  him¬ 
self  to  the  care  of  some  of  the  innum¬ 
erable  pragwallahs  or  priests,  whose 


three  cornered  flags  flutter  all  along  the 
shore.  One  of  these  men  kindly  re¬ 
ceives  his  offerings,  and  escorts  him 
to  the  river  bank.  But  first  he  must  be 
completely  shaven  from  head  to  foot, 
leaving  only  one  celestial  tuft  at  the 
back  of  the  head.  He  has  abstained 
from  visiting  his  barber  for  some  time 
previously,  so  the  sand  is  literally  strewn 
with  6ne  silky  black  hair,  of  which,  at 
the  close  of  the  day,  we  saw  piles  five 
or  six  feet  in  height !  This  ought  to 
be  cast  into  the  Ganges  ;  but  in  these 
modern  days,  when  all  things  are  util¬ 
ized.  we  observed  men  going  about 
with  sacks,  collecting  raw  materials  for 
chignons  and  frisettes  ! 

Men,  women,  and  children  all  bathe 
together  with  the  utmost  solemnity,  at 
the  same  time  washing  their  clothes,  so 
that  they  may  come  forth  altogether 
pure  ;  and  very  clean  and  fresh  they 
certainly  appear,  in  spite  of  the  filthy 
condition  to  which  they  have  reduced 
the  water.  It  certainly  is  curious  to  see 
the  Hindoo  women  thus  composedly 
bathing,  in  mixed  company,  clad  only  in 
a  single  fold  of  the  very  finest  muslin, 
whereas,  if  you  meet  them  on  land,  they 
will  at  once  turn  their  backs  and  drag 
their  cloth  quite  over  their  head.  Cer¬ 
tainly  in  so  doing  they  display  a  great 
deal  more  than  their  ankles,  but  that  is 
quite  a  trifle  so  long  as  the  face  is  hid¬ 
den  ! 

Even  among  these  earnest  worship¬ 
pers  of  the  great  goddess  Gunga  (the 
Ganges)  evildoers  find  their  gain,  and  a 
row  of  native  police  have  to  stand  in  the 
water  all  day  watching  for  thieves,  who 
with  a  long  wire  hook  contrive  to  jerk 
off  the  heavy  gold  and  silver  bangles 
from  the  women’s  ankles,  thus  reaping 
a  rich  harvest  and  generally  escaping  in 
the  crowd  These  ankle-rings  are  fet¬ 
ters  of  exceeding  weight,  often  richly 
chased  and  made  of  metal  so  pure  as  to 
bend  in  the  hand.  In  form  they  are 
like  a  Celtic  brooch,  the  ends  not  meet¬ 
ing.  Each  toe  is  adorned  with  rings  ; 
each  finger  also  ;  sometimes  the  thumb 
is  adorned  with  a  small  circular  looking- 
glass.  Heavy  bracelets  or  bangles  are 
worn  on  the  wrist  and  below  the 
shoulder  ;  sometimes  the  whole  arm  is 
covered.  Round  the  neck  hang  chains 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  strings  of  gay 
beads  or  coral.  I'he  ears  are  adorned 
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with  rings  innumerable,  the  whole  rim 
being  pierced  with  many  holes.  Mar¬ 
ried  women  have  an  immense  nose-ring 
hanging  from  one  nostril.  It  is  very 
light,  but  generally  three  or  four  inches 
in  diameter,  sometimes  nearly  six  ! 
Often  a  flat  gem,  such  as  a  star  of  tur¬ 
quoises,  is  let  into  the  side  of  the  nose, 
like  a  patch. 

You  perceive  that  Hindoo  women 
when  got  up  for  a  festival  are  very  mag¬ 
nificent  indeed.  But  even  in  their  own 
homes  they  rarely  put  off  their  orna¬ 
ments,  but  pursue  their  household  work 
glistening  with  jewels.  Of  course  the 
very  poor  substitute  baser  materials. 
Widows  are  forbidden  to  wear  any 
jewels,  and  are  expected  to  do  all  the 
drudgery  of  the  house.  In  short, 
though  the  days  of  Suttee  are  past,  their 
position  is  one  of  sorely  unenviable 
humiliation. 

The  jewels  of  the  bathers  are  not  the 
sole  temptation  offered  to  thieves. 
Some  of  the  wealthy  Rajahs  throw  in 
handful  after  handful  of  gold  monrs, 
just  as  an  offering  to  the  river — a  sorry 
sight  to  men  whose  highest  wages  rarely 
exceed  sixpence  a  day  !  The  police 
have  also  to  try  and  prevent  suicides  ; 
so  sure  an  entry  into  Paradise,  offering 
to  the  sick  and  sad-hearted  a  tempting 
contrast  with  the  ills  of  their  hard  lot 
here.  So  the  lame  and  the  halt,  and 
many  another  “  weary  of  light  and  life,” 
try  to  slip  into  the  river  unperceived, 
having  earthenware  jars  fastened  to  their 
bodies.  These  they  fill  with  water,  by 
means  of  a  small  cup,  and  so  sink  down 
into  the  broad  bosom  of  the  calm  god¬ 
dess  where  no  troubles  can  ever  vex 
them  more  ;  and  who  in  all  that  busy 
throng  will  ever  miss  them  from  their 
place  ? 

Still  fresh  crowds  pour  in  by  every 
approach,  a  motley  assemblage  of  many 
tribes,  merging  all  special  differences  in 
their  one  great  purpose  :  all  pressing 
along  this  grand  high  road  to  heaven, 
rich  men  and  poor  men,  riding  or  on 
foot,  but  all  so  strangely  picturesque — 
a  kaleidoscope  of  ever-varying  vivid 
colors.  The  enduring  brilliancy  of  the 
native  dyes  would  sorely  puzzle  our 
manufacturers  ;  for  the  Indian  style  of 
washing,  by  thumping  clothes  on  stones 
in  the  river  and  drying  them  in  the 
burning  sun,  soon  makes  English  goods 


fade,  whereas  these  native  stuffs  seem 
to  grow  more  and  more  brilliant  so  long 
as  the  rags  will  hold  together.  And  the 
invariable  good  taste  of  the  people  re¬ 
joices  the  eye.  They  seem  to  know  by 
intuition  what  shades  of  vivid  greens 
and  lilacs,  crimson  and  white,  scarlet 
and  purple,  blue  and  gold,  will  be  both 
gorgeous  and  harmonious — and  they, 
themselves,  supply  the  rich  browns 
which  give  tone  to  the  whole. 

And  on  such  a  gala  day  as  this,  even 
those  whose  raiment  is  generally  of  the 
scantiest,  contrive  to  be  well  dressed. 
All  the  children,  too,  are  decked  out 
like  dolls.  The  boys,  whose  ordinary 
dress  consists  of  a  string  and  small  coin, 
or  key,  worn  round  the  waist ;  and  the 
little  girls  who,  “pour  tout  bien,*'  are 
adorned  with  a  necklace  and  amulet,  are 
to-day  in  holiday  garb.  Nor  do  the 
men  despise  ornaments.  Through  the 
fine  muslin  dress  of  the  richer  pilgrims 
you  see  gold  bracelets,  armlets,  and 
necklaces.  Even  the  poorer  classes  wear 
bracelets  and  amulets. 

We  were  mounted  on  a  tall  elephant, 
and  so  obtained  a  good  general  view  of 
the  scene,  and,  moreover,  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  raised  a  little  above 
the  clouds  of  dust  and  sand  which  those 
myriads  of  pointed  slippers  were  so 
busy  stirring  up  ;  nevertheless  the  noise 
and  incessant  movement  soon  became 
positively  bewildering.  The  deafening 
clamor  for  backsheish,  the  beating  of 
tomtoms,  the  cries  of  conjurors  and  jug¬ 
glers,  and  of  itit>erant  merchants  of  all 
sorts — in  short,  the  ^neral  hubbub — 
was  overpowering,  and  at  last  we  left 
the  sands  with  a  sense  of  thankful  relief. 

The  one  sound  that  lingered  the  long¬ 
est  on  our  wearied  ears  was  the  incessant 
howl  for  backsheish  which  rang  on  every 
side  ;  those  alms  which  the  priestly  crowd 
claim  so  proudly  and  so  persistently  as 
their  right ;  while  the  throng  of  miser¬ 
able,  all  but  naked,  beggars,  intensify 
their  appeal  to  our  sympathies,  and  ex¬ 
plain  their  ravenous  hunger  in  language 
not  to  be  mistaken,  by  patting  their  un¬ 
happy  stomach,  a  member  to  which  an 
unvarying  vegetable  diet  lends  a  most 
undue  protuberance,  more  especially  in 
contrast  with  the  emaciation  of  the 
limbs.  Even  the  tiny  children  are  one 
and  all  distinguished  by  the  same  ex¬ 
aggeration  of  centre  of  gravity,  and  can 
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only  be  described  as“  pot-bellied”  to  a 
most  alarming  degree. 

In  the  midst  of  that  noisy  throng  we 
saw  one  Christian  teacher,  with  a  little 
knot  of  listeners,  who,  however,  seemed 
merely  to  pause  for  a  moment  and  pass 
on,  little  heeding  his  message.  Close 
by  was  a  rival  Hindoo  teacher,  with 
his  books.  An  American  missionary 
had  accompanied  us  to  the  shore,  but 
we  soon  lost  sight  of  him  in  the  crowd  — 
a  man  of  countenance  so  winsome,  as 
might  well  recommend  his  teaching,  and 
who  has  labored  in  this  place  for  many 
years,  gathering  together  a  small  but 
increasing  congregation  of  native  Chris¬ 
tians.  Strange,  is  it  not,  that  this 
should  be  the  state  of  things  1800  years 
after  the  Light  has  come  to  lighten  the 
whole  earth  ?  Out  of  the  vast  multitude 
of  eager  worshippers  who  thronged  the 
sands  on  this  day  we  had  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Christians  barely 
numbered  half  a  dozen  Europeans — of 
course  no  native  Christian  would  be 
present  at  such  a  scene. 

The  establishment  of  this  vast  pilgrim 
camp  outside  the  city  walls  is  due  to  a 
recent  and  most  wise  sanitary  regulation. 

Formerly  the  annual  influx  of  pilgrims 
to  any  favorite  holy  place  was  the  sure 
and  certain  signal  for  the  outbreak  of 
some  form  of  horrible  pestilence,  bred 
of  filth  and  overcrowded  dwellings. 
Every  wretched  den  that  could  possibly 
be  converted  into  a  lodging  house  was 
crammed  to  suffocation,  so  that  forty  or 
fifty  human  beings  were  stowed  away  in 
houses  smaller  t4ian  the  average  laborer’s 
cottages  in  England,  and  this,  in  an 
Indian  midsummer  heat.  Thus,  year  by 
year,  the  advent  of  the  pilgrims  was 
looked  upon  as  the  inevitable  harbinger 
of  death  and  misery — a  danger  which 
is  now  vastly  decreased  by  the  very  sim¬ 
ple  expedient  of  stationing  police  upon 
every  road  leading  to  the  city,  with 
orders  to  forbid  all  pilgrim  bands  to 
approach,  and  to  point  out  to  them 
the  directioin  of  the  great  camp  on  the 
dry  sands,  all  trace  of  which  will  be, 
erelong,  swept  away  by  the  cleansing 
flood. 

If  only  the  same  simple  expedient 
could  be  adopted  at  all  other  great 
centres  of  pilgrimage,  much  might  be 
done  to  avert  the  awful  visitations  of  chol¬ 
era — that  fearful  scourge  which  is  said 


to  be  generated  exclusively  in  Hin- 
doostan,  thence  overspreading  the 
whole  earth.  It  is  positively  stated  by 
those  most  com[>etent  to  treat  of  such 
matters  that  in  every  instance  where  the 
fell  disease  has  slain  its  thousands  in 
Europe,  Asia,  or  America,  its  progress 
has  been  distinctly  traced  backward  to 
a  starting-point  in  India,  where  it  inva¬ 
riably  appears  first  among  the  wretched 
half-starved  pilgrims.  Their  miserable 
condition  is  therefore  a  matter  which 
European  selfishness  cannot  afford  to 
look  upon  with  indifference.  An  able 
writer  on  this  subject  has  pointed  out 
how  at  any  moment  *  “  these  over-crowd¬ 
ed  dens  may  become  the  centre  from 
which  the  disease  radiates  to  the  great 
manufacturing  towns  of  England  and 
France.  The  squalid  pilgrim  army  of 
Jugann^th,  with  its  rags,  and  hair,  and 
skin,  freighted  with  vermin  and  im¬ 
pregnated  with  infection,  may  any  year 
slay  thousands  of  the  most  talented  and 
beautiful  of  our  age,  in  Vienna,  Lon¬ 
don,  or  Washington.” 

The  writer  refers  especially  to  the 
great  Car  Festival  of  Jugannath  held  at 
Puri,  a  sea-coast  town  a  little  to  the 
south-west  of  Calcutta — a  festival  which 
in  numerical  importance  is  only  exceeded 
by  the  monster  fair  at  Hurdwar.  The 
number  of  pilgrims  who  flock  to  Puri 
varies,  of  course,  from  year  to  year, 
and  is  estimated  at  from  fifty  to  three 
hundred  thousand.  The  chief  festival 
of  the  year  occurs  at  midsummer,  when 
the  journey  of  perhaps  a  thousand  or 
even  fifteen  hundred  miles,  mostly  per¬ 
formed  on  foot,  is  rendered  more  oppres¬ 
sive  by  the  intolerable  heat,  in  spite  of 
which,  the  weary  pilgrim  band,  chiefly 
consisting  of  fragile-looking  women, 
must  push  on,  never  falling  short  of 
their  full  day’s  march,  lest  they  should 
reach  the  hallowed  spot  too  late,  and 
fail  to  be  present  at  the  various  ceremo¬ 
nies  which  are  to  secure  their  salvation. 
We  should  notice  by  the  way,  that  this 
thirst  for  pilgrimage  and  the  persevering 
zeal  which  carries  the  wajfarers  through 
all  hardships  of  the  journey  are  diligently 
fanned  by  priestly  emissaries,  who  go 
forth  into  every  corner  of  the  land 
preaching  the  necessity  of  thus  purchas¬ 
ing  salvation,  and  of  carrying  suitable 


*  “  Orissa,”  by  Dr.  Hunter. 
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offerings  to  the  gods,  or  rather  to  the 
cruel  harpies  who  guard  the  shrines. 

By  the  time  the  weary  footsore  creat¬ 
ures  reach  their  desired  haven  scarce 
able  to  crawl  along  on  bleeding  feet, 
the  season  of  the  rains  arrives.  Perhaps 
for  a  few  days  longer  the  sun  may 
shine,  and  the  wayfarers,  refreshed  by 
a  bathe  in  some  sacred  tank,  don  the 
finery  that  was  wrapped  up  in  their  dirty 
little  bundles  and  come  forth  like  radi¬ 
ant  butterflies  to  flutter  in  and  out  of 
every  temple  and  drink  of  the  elixir  of 
holiness— a  draught,  however,  which  is 
by  no  means  “  without  money  and  with¬ 
out  price,”  for  at  every  turn  they  are 
taxed  by  the  wolfish  priests,  and  com¬ 
pelled  to  give  alms  far  beyond  their 
ability.  By  the  time  they  are  shorn  of 
every  available  coin,  and  have  scarcely 
retained  the  sum  necessary  to  purchase 
their  daily  meal  of  rice  on  their  homeward 
journey,  the  rains  set  in  in  good  earnest. 
Such  of  the  multitude  as  have  secured 
a  right  to  lie  down  anywhere  under 
cover  are  deemed  fortunate,  even  though 
they  be  packed  close  as  herrings  in  a 
barrel.  Vast  numbers  have  no  option 
but  to  spend  days  and  nights  without 
shelter  of  any  sort,  exposed  to  the  piti¬ 
less  rain  which  pours  down  in  sheets  on 
the  miserable  multitude,  who  have  no 
option  but  to  lie  still,  helpless  and 
hop>eless,  literally  sodden — soaked  to  the 
skin,  without  the  possibility  of  a  change 
of  raiment,  and,  moreover,  half-starved. 
Meanwhile  the  rain  is  busy  stirring  up  the 
foul  accumulations  of  filth  from  every 
corner,  and  overflowing  such  substitutes 
for  drainage  as  may  exist,  till  the  whole 
town  becomes  altogether  abominable 
and  pestiferous,  and  the  lurking  cholera, 
and  fever-fiends  start  up  on  every  hand, 
and  hold  high  revel  on  a  stage  so  ad¬ 
mirably  prepared  for  them.  Of  course 
multitudes  perish,  and  their  unburned 
and  unburied  bodies  are  left  a  prey  to 
foul  Birds  and  dogs. 

The  miserable  survivors  struggle  home¬ 
ward,  while  the  ceaseless  rain  still  pours 
down  in  floods,  swelling  every  river  to 
a  raging  flood,  and  making  the  roads 


well-nigh  impassable.  Sometimes  they 
have  to  wait  for  dajs  on  the  river  bank, 
ere  any  boat  dares  to  ferry  them  across 
the  furious  torrent.  They  hurry  on, 
however,  for  the  demands  of  the  rapa¬ 
cious  priests  have  scarcely  left  them  coin 
wherewith  to  support  their  wretched 
lives,  till  they  can  reach  their  own  vil¬ 
lages.  So,  on  the  strength  of  one 
meal  of  rice,  they  march  from  thirty  to 
forty  miles  a  day,  and  of  course  multi¬ 
tudes  drop  from  sheer  exhaustion,  and 
are  left  to  die  where  they  fall,  unless, 
indeed,  they  have  the  good  luck  to  be 
within  the  boundaries  of  some  British 
town,  where  Government  servants  are 
ready  to  carry  them  to  hospital,  and  tend 
them  with  all  possible  care;  a  work  of 
mercy  which,  however,  the  poor  sufferers 
resist  so  long  as  they  are  capable  of 
even  crawling  onward.  It  is  rumored 
that  many  of  the  younger  women  meet 
with  a  fate  far  more  cruel  than  the  death 
which  they  accept  so  calmly— for  bands 
of  ruffians  haunt  the  roads  whereby  the 
pilgrims  return,  and  watch  their  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  kidnap  such  women  as  from 
weariness  or  pain  cannot  keep  pace  with 
the  others,  and  so  get  separated  from 
their  families  ;  I  the  helpless  creatures 
thus  captured  are  carried  off  to  recruit 
Mohammedan  zenanas. 

Year  by  year  this  appalling  sacrifice 
of  human  life  continues  (the  annual 
death-rate  among  the  pilgrims  attending 
this  one  festival  being  by  the  lowest 
computation  twelve  thousand,  while  in 
some  years  it  is  as  high  as  fifty  thousand), 
and  all  this  is  endured  in  the  service  of 
Vishnu  the  All-Preserver — most  benev¬ 
olent  of  the  gods— to  whom  bloodshed 
is  abomination,  and  whose  temple  would 
be  defiled  by  the  sacrifice  of  even  a  goat. 
Yet  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  national 
faith  is  a  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  these 
toilsome  pilgrimages,  that  any  attempt  on 
the  part  of  Government  to  prohibit  or 
even  check  them  would  be  considered 
the  most  cruel  infringement  of  religious 
privileges,  and  would  probably  lead  to 
a  universal  mutiny! — Gentleman  s  Maga^ 
zine. 
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Man  is  a  collecting  animal.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  ask  what  he  collects  ; 
more  to  the  point  would  it  be  to  ask 
what  he  does  not  collect.  Books,  pict¬ 
ures,  marbles,  china,  precious  stones, 
hats,  gloves,  pipes,  walking-sticks, 
prints,  book-plates,  monograms,  post¬ 
age-stamps,  hangmen’s  ropes  ;  the  list 
might  be  increased  indefinitely. 

What  is  it  that  impels  us  to  heap  up 
such  treasures?  We  say  "us,”  be¬ 
cause  we  are  convinced  that  few  escape 
untouched  by  the  disease.  It  may  be 
dormant ;  it  may  possibly  never  show 
itself  ;  but  it  is  there,  and  only  wants  a 
favorable  conjunction  of  circumstances 
to  bring  it  to  life. 

Of  all  the  forms  of  the  collecting 
mania,  few  have  been  so  long  in  exist¬ 
ence  as  that  of.  coins,  and  few  seize  us 
so  soon.  The  articles  are  portable, 
nice  to  look  at,  and  of  some  intrinsic 
value.  Every  one  knows  what  a  coin 
is,  and  when  a  lad  happens  to  get  hold 
of  one  struck,  say,  two  hundred  years 
ago,  he  naturally  is  impressed  by  the 
fact.  Every  one  knoirs  how  easily  the 
very  young  and  the  ignorant  are  taken 
by  the  mere  age  of  an  article.  The 
writer  dates  his  acquaintance  with  numis¬ 
matics  (the  history  of  coins)  from  his 
receiving  in  some  change  a  half-crown 
of  Charles  II.  when  he  was  eleven  years 
old.  It  was  worn  very  much,  but  it 
was  two  hundred  years  old,  and  that 
was  enough.  After  that,  a  good  deal  of 
pocket-money  went  in  exchange  for 
sundry  copper,  brass,  and  silver  coins, 
with  the  usual  result.  The  collection 
was  discovered  to  be  rubbish  ;  but  ex¬ 
perience  had  been  gained,  and  that  as  is 
well  known,  must  be  bought. 

The  numismatist  can  head  his  list  of 
devotees  by  the  illustrious  name  of 
Petrarch,  who  made  a  collection  of 
Roman  coins  to  illustrate  the  history  of 
the  Empire.  He  was  followed  by 
Alfonso  of  Aragon ;  Pope  Eugenius 
IV’^.;  Cosmo  de’  Medici;  Matthias 
Corvinus,  King  of  Hungary  ;  the  Em¬ 
peror  Maximilian  I.  The  man  dear  to 
all  baok-lovers,  Grolier,  had  his  cabinet 
of  medals ;  Politian  was  the  first  to 
study  them  with  reference  to  their  his¬ 
torical  value.  Gorlaeus  succeeded  him. 


Early  irT the  sixteenth  century,  Goltrius 
the  engraver  travelled  over  Europe  in 
search  of  coins,  and  reported  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  about  one  thousand  cabinets. 
Our  own  collections  appear  to  have 
begun  with  Camden  ;  he  was  followed 
by  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  Laud,  the  Earl 
of  Arundel,  both  the  Charleses,  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  Dr.  Mead  in 
the  early  part  of  last  century.  Later  on, 
we  come  to  the  celebrated  William  Hun¬ 
ter — not  to  be  confounded  with  his  still 
greater  brother,  John — who  left  to  the 
university  of  Glasgow  his  magnificent 
collection  of  Greek  coins.  Archbishop 
Wake,  Dr.  Barton,  Dr.  Brown,  and 
Dr.  Rawlinson  formed  cabinets  of  con¬ 
siderable  extent  and  value,  all  of  which 
found  a  resting-place  in  the  colleges  of 
Oxford.  All  these,  however,  were  sur¬ 
passed  by  Richard  Payne-Knight,  who 
was  born  in  the  middle  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  and  formed  the  finest  collection  of 
Greek  coins  and  bronzes  that  had  ever 
been  brought  together.  It  was  valued 
at  fifty  thousand  pounds,  and  he  left  it 
to  the  nation.  The  catalogue  drawn  up 
by  himself  was  published  in  1830  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum. 

At  the  date  of  this  magnificent  legacy, 
our  national  collection  of  coins  was  of 
no  importance ;  but  since  then,  by 
purchase  and  bequest,  it  has  so  greatly 
increased  its  stores,  that  it  undoubtedly 
stands  on  an  equality  with  the  French 
national  collection,  long  above  rivalry. 
Donations  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
owner,  too,  are  not  unknown.  In  1861, 
Mr.  De  Salis  made  the  nation  a  present 
ot  his  extensive  cabinet  of  Roman  coins. 
In  1864,  Mr.  E.  Wigan  called  one 
morning  on  Mr.  Vaux,  the  keeper  of  the 
coins  and  medals,  and  producing  a  case, 
told  him  that  was  his  cabinet  of  Roman 
gold  medals.  Would  he  be  good  enough 
to  examine  it  carefully,  and  choose  for 
the  Museum  what  he  thought  best  ? 
Needless  to  say,  no  scruples  were  made 
by  the  head  of  the  department ;  consulta¬ 
tions  were  held  with  the  staff,  with  the 
result  that  two  hundred  and  ninety-one 
were  chosen,  representing  a  value,  at  a 
modest  computation,  of  nearly  four 
thousand  pounds.  In  1866,  Mr.  James 
Woodhouse  of  Corfu  left  to  the  nation 
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five  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-  pieces  we  have  stamped  with  a  mon- 
four  specimens  of  Greek  coins,  mostly  arch’s  name.  Their  date  is  placed 
in  the  finest  preservation  :  of  these,  one  prior  to  480  b.c.  We  have  seen  a  coin 
hundred  and  one  were  gold,  two  thou-  of  Philip  Andaius,  successor  of  Alex- 
sand  three  hundred  and  eighty-seven  ander  the  Great,  struck  at  Mitylene, 
silver,  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  which  was  found  in  the  roots  of  a  tree 
twenty-eight  copper,  and  fifty-eight  lead,  which  was  being  grubbed  up  in  a  park 
That  year  was  particularly  fruitful  in  in  Suffolk.  The  incident  was  inquired 
acquisitions,  for  no  fewer  than  eleven  into  at  the  time,  and  no  doubt  seems  to 
thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-two  have  arisen  as  to  the  fact  of  its  having 
coins  were  placed  in  the  national  been  found  as  alleged.  Nearly  twenty 
cabinets.  years  ago.  General  Philips  discovered  at 

Hut  it  is  impossible  that  mere  dona-  Peshawur  twenty  milled  sixpences  of 
tions  could  be  depended  on.  In  every  Elizabeth.  There  was  a  tradition  in 
sale,  the  British  Museum  is  a  formidable  the  place  that  an  Englishman  had  been 
competitor,  and  if,  as  not  unfrequently  murdered  there  a  very  long  time  before, 
happens,  it  is  outbidden  by  a  private  and  the  tomb  was  shown.  It  is  natur- 
collector,  it  has  the  advantage  of  an  in-  ally  inferred,  therefore,  that  the  coins 
slitution  over  a  person,  in  that  it  lives  had  belonged  to  .him,  or  how  else  ex- 
longer,  and  often  has  the  opportunity  of  plain  the  find  ?  When  the  railway  was 
acquiring  what  it  wants  at  the  dispersal  being  made  from  Smyrna  to  Aidin,  a 
of  the  cabinet  of  its  rival.  One  of  the  few  dozen  very  ancient  coins  were 
most  important  purchases  ever  made  turned  up,  which  were  all  sold  at  once  at 
was  that  of  the  collection  of  the  Due  de  a  few  shillings  each  ;  but  the  dealers 
Blacas  in  r867,  for  which  government  hearing  of  this,  soon  appeared  on  the 
got  a  vote  of  forty-five  thousand  seven  spot,  and  the  original  buyers  had  the 
hundred  and  twenty-one  pounds,  satisfaction  of  reselling  the  coins  at  four 
Among  its  treasures  were  some  two  or  five  pounds  apiece, 
thousand  Greek  and  Roman  coins,  Smyrna  is,  as  the  most  important  city 
chiefly  gold.  of  Asia  Minor,  naturally  the  head- 

All  good  and  rare  specimens  gravitate  quarters  of  the  dealers  in  Greek  an- 
naturally  to  the  chief  museums  of  tiquities.  Mr.  Whittall,  a  well-known 
Europe,  vhich  would  thus  stand  in  the  merchant  there,  had  formed  a  very  fine 
way  of  a  private  individual  forming  a  collection  of  coins  which  was  dispersed 
cabinet,  were  it  not  for  the  fact,  that  in  London  in  1867,  and  fetched  two 
finds  are  continually  taking  place,  either  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty- 
unexpectedly  or  in  consequence  of  ex-  nine  pounds.  When  excavating  at  the 
cavations  in  ancient  countries.  Only  base  of  the  colossal  statue  of  Athena,  in 
the  other  day,  we  noticed  the  sale  of  a  her  temple  at  Priene,  Mr.  Clarke  found 
large  lot  of  mediaeval  coins  at  Paris,  five  tetra-drachms  of  Orophernes,  sup- 
which  had  been  discovered  when  pulling  posed  to  be  the  one  who  was  made  king 
down  some  ancient  buildings.  During  of  Cappadocia  by  Demetrius  in  158  b.c. 
the  German  excavations  at  Olympia,  These  were  absolutely  unique.  In 
extending  over  six  years,  some  six  Cyprus,  some  years  ago,  the  British 
thousand  pieces  of  all  ages  from  500  consul  at  Larnaca  obtained  a  large 
B.c.  to  600  A.D.  were  brought  to  light,  hoard,  which  had  been  discovered  dur- 
These,  however,  became  the  property  of  ing  some  building  operations.  This 
the  Greek  government,  and  are  not  was  a  particularly  rich  find,  as  among 
likely  to  come  into  the  market.  Some  of  them  happened  to  be  no  fewer  than 
the  finds  are  most  extraordinary.  In  thirty-four  undescribed  pieces  of  Philip, 
1818  were  fished  up  out  of  the  River  Alexander  the  Great,  and  Philip 
Tigris  two  large  silver  coins  of  Geta,  Aridaeus.  Mr.  Wood,  when  excavating 
king  of  the  Edoni  ;  a  Thracian  people  on  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Artemis  at 
of  whom  we  know  only  the  name,  and  Ephesus,  came  upon  a  lot  of  more  than 
whose  king’s  name  is  all  that  we  have  to  two  thousand  coins  of  the  thirteenth  and 
tell  us  of  his  existence.  These  are  now  fourteenth  centuries.  In  1876,  some 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  are  espe-  workmen,  when  digging,  came  upon  a 
cially  iiiteresting  as  being  the  earliest  vase  containing,  among  other  relics  of 
New  Sxuu.— Vol.  XL.,  Na  2  18 
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antiquity,  some  fifty  electrum  staters  of 
Cyzicus  and  Lampsacus,  all  of  the  end 
of  the  fifth  century  n.c.  Only  a  few 
years  ago,  in  that  most  out-of-the-way 
part  of  Central  Asia,  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  beyond  the  Oxus,  was  dis¬ 
covered  a  hoard  of  coins  chiefly  of  the 
Seleucidae,  dating  from  the  third  century 
B.c. — showing  how  far,  even  in  those 
early  days,  trade  had  been  carried.  A 
few  of  them,  too,  were  unknown  pieces 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  Without  being 
prepared  to  go  into  exact  particulars,  we 
should  imagine  that  a  find  in  1877  of 
twenty-nine  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
two  Roman  coins  in  two  vases  in  Black- 
moor  Park,  Hampshire,  was  one  of  the 
most  extensive  ever  known. 

That  coins  are  interesting,  as  giving 
us  portraits  of  those  who  have  made 
some  show  in  the  world,  is  undoubted. 
It  is  equally  true  that  by  their  means 
we  are  made  acquainted  with  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  kings  and  kingdoms  of  whom 
history  has  left  no  records.  The  fact  of 
a  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria  occupying 
that  even  yet  comparatively  unexplored 
region,  half-way  between  the  Caspian 
and  the  Himalaya,  was  revealed  to  the 
world  only  some  fifty  years  ago  by  the 
finding  of  coins  bearing  portraits  and 
legends  of  the  Greek-speaking  rulers. 
An  extremely  large  silver  piece  in  the 
British  Museum,  supposed  to  belong  to 
a  period  anterior  to  480  b.c.  and  struck 
by  the  Odomanti  of  Thrace,  a  tribe  of 
whom  we  know  nothing,  was  found  at 
Ishtib.  In  the  same  collection  is  a  large 
silver  coin  of  the  Orrescii,  an  unknown 
Macedonian  people,  which  was  found  in 
Egypt,  along  with  a  very  early  drachma 
of  Terone,  and  a  large  decadrachm  of 
Derronikos,  a  king  unknown  to  history. 
These  ate  supposed  to  have  been  carried 
to  Egypt  by  some  of  the  soldiers  of 
Xerxes,  during  their  retreat  from  Greece 
after  the  battle  of  Plataea. 

The  greatest  sale  of  coins  by  public 
auction,  we  should  imagine,  was  that  of 
Lord  Northwick,  in  December  1859,  and 
April  i860.  The  former  consisted  of 
Greek  coins  only,  and  produced  eight 
thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
pounds  ;  the  latter,  of  Roman  and  later 
pieces,  fetched  three  thousand  three 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  The 
Greek  coins  were  especially  fine  and 
rare,  and  some  of  them  unique.  One,  a 


large  piece  of  Camarina,  bearing  as  re¬ 
verse  a  nymph  carried  by  a  swan,  a 
specimen  of  highest  Greek  art,  went  for 
fifty-two  pounds  to  the  British  Museum 
A  splendid  piece  of  Agrigentum,  with 
reverse  of  the  monster  Scylla,  fetched 
one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  pounds.  A 
coin  of  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Syria, 
daughter  of  Ptolemy  VI.  of  Egypt,  and 
wife  successively  of  Alexander  I., 
Demetrius  II.,  and  Antiochus  VII.,  and 
mother  of  Seieucus  V.,  and  the  sixth 
and  seventh  Antiochi — all  kings  of  Syria 
— was  bought  by  the  British  Museum  for 
two  hundred  and  forty  pounds.  It  is 
said  to  be  the  only  one  known.  Alto¬ 
gether  our  national  collection  obiained 
one  hundred  specimens  at  a  cost  of  nine 
hundred  pounds.  Lord  Northwick  had 
lived  to  a  great  age  ;  but  up  to  the  last 
he  preserved  his  faculties,  and  indulged 
his  passion  for  ancient  art  by  buying 
and  exchanging  objects.  His  pictures 
statuary,  everything,  in  fact,  came  to  the 
hammer  after  his  death.  The  years  be¬ 
tween  1790  and  1800  were  spent  by  him 
in  Italy,  and  he  gained  his  early  initia¬ 
tion  into  antiquities  under  the  eye  of 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  the  well  known 
ambassador  at  Naples.  His  first  pur¬ 
chase  is  said  to  have  been  an  after- 
dinner  frolic  in  the  shape  of  eight 
pounds  for  a  bag  of  Roman  brass  coins. 
He  and  Payne-Knight  bought  and 
divided  the  fine  collections  of  Prince 
Torremuzza  and  Sir  Robert  Ainslie — 
for  the  latter  of  which  they  gave  eight 
thousand  pounds.  Since  his  lordship’s 
sale,  there  has  been  nothing  to  approach 
it.  Fine  though  small  cabinets  have  not 
been  wanting,  however,  and  the  enthu¬ 
siast  can  always  find  something  with 
which  to  feed  his  passion.  At  Huxta- 
ble’ssale,  in  1859,  the  collection  fetched 
an  unusually  large  sum.  Hobler’s 
Roman  cabinet  of  brass  coins  was  sold 
for  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  pounds  ;  Merlin’s,  containing 
one  hundred  and  forty-one  lots  of 
Greek  and  Roman,  produced  eight 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  pounds ; 
Sheppard’s  Greek,  nineteen  hundred 
pounds ;  Huber's,  containing  some 
hundreds  of  unpublished  Greek,  three 
thousand;  1%'anofT’s,  three  thousand  and 
eight  pounds ;  Bowen,  one  thousard 
five  hundred  and  fifty-three  nounds  ; 
Brown,  three  thousand  and  twelve 
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pounds  ;  Sambon,  three  thousand  one 
hundred  and  forty-eight  pounds;  Ex* 
ereunetes,  containing  several  supposed 
to  be  unique,  one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  twenty-one.  The  Sjmbon  sale  is 
memorable  for  the  fact  that  a  brass 
medallion  of  Gcta,  of  the  intrinsic  value 
of  twopence,  was  knocked  down  at  hve 
hundred  and  five  pounds  ! 

Every  one  who  has  read  the  “  Anti¬ 
quary,”  whether  bibliomaniac  or  not, 
can  enjoy  the  glowing  description  by 
Monkbarns  :  “  Snuffy  Davie  bought  the 
‘  Game  of  Chess,’  1474,  the  first  book 
ever  printed  in  England,  from  a  stall  in 
Holland,  for  about  two  groschen,  or 
twopence  of  our  money.  He  sold  it  to 
Osborne  for  twenty  pounds  and  as  many 
books  as  came  to  twenty  pounds  more. 
Osborne  resold  this  inimitable  windfall 
to  Dr.  Askew  for  sixty  guineas.  At 
Dr.  Askew's  sale,  this  inestimable  treas¬ 
ure  blazed  forth  in  its  full  value,  and 
was  purchased  by  royalty  itself  for  one 
hundred  and  seventy  pounds.  Could  a 
copy  now  occur,”  he  ejaculated  with  a 
deep  sigh  and  lifted-up  hands — “  what 
would  be  its  ransom  1" 

The  progress  of  intelligence  has 
affected  coins  in  these  days  no  less  than 
books.  It  is  only  in  the  very  out-of-the 
way  places  that  coins  are  to  be  picked 
up  for  a  song.  The  chief  hunting- 
ground,  Asia  Minor,  is  well  looked  after 
by  the  dealers,  and  the  private  collector 
has,  of  course,  to  pay  them  their  profit. 


The  increase  in  value  may  be  gauged  by 
the  following  instance  :  A  gold  com  of 
Mithridates,  the  size  of  our  half-sov¬ 
ereign  fetched  twenty-five  guineas  in 
1777.  In  1817  it  came  to  the  ham¬ 
mer,  and  was  knocked  down  at  eighty 
pounds  to  a  well-known  collector.  Un¬ 
fortunately  for  him,  a  duplicate  soon 
afterward  appeared  in  a  sale,  and  he  had 
to  pay  ninety  pounds  for  that.  Later  on 
still,  a  third  turned  up,  and  that  fell  to 
his  bid  at  a  hundred  pounds.  Yet  a 
fourth  came  to  light  in  1840.  the 
owner  of  the  three  bid  up  to  a  hundred 
and  ten  pounds,  but  had  to  give  in  to  a 
bid  of  a  hundred  and  thirteen  pounds 
from  a  rival.  Fancy  his  feelings  !  The 
rare  brass  medallions  of  Commodus,  in¬ 
trinsic  value  twopence  or  threepence, 
fetch  up  to  thirty  pounds,  and  the  large 
pieces  of  Syracuse,  the  finest  coins  per¬ 
haps  that  we  know  of,  regularly  run  up 
to  fifty  and  sixty  pounds.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  it  is  not  every  one  who 
can  indulge  the  passion  for  coin-collect¬ 
ing.  At  a  little  expense,  however,  elec¬ 
trotypes  which  are  absolute  facsimiles 
can  be  obtained  from  the  British  Muse¬ 
um,  and  this  fact,  which  is  not  generally 
known,  should  result  in  the  spread  of 
a  knowledge  of  Greek  art  ;  for  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  in  the  early  coin¬ 
age  of  the  Greek  race  the  progress  of 
^art  can  be  traced  as  completely  as  in 
any  now  existing  remains. — Chambers's 
Journal. 
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About  a.d.  1000  a  widely-spread 
notion  of  the  approaching  end  of  time 
seized  upon  men's  hearts  and  agitated 
European  nations.  Knights  and  barons 
ceased  their  quarrels,  and  betook  them¬ 
selves  to  prayer  and  fasting  ;  peasants 
and  laborers  left  off  tilling  and  cultivat¬ 
ing  the  soil,  and  bethought  themselves 
of  the  nearing  Day  of  Judgment;  the 
hardened  and  impenitent  sought  to  make 
their  peace  with  heaven  by  large  grants 
of  money  and  land  to  the  monasteries 
and  clergy ;  and  St.  Bernard  taking 
advantage  of  the  universal  anxiety. 


preached  the  third  crusade,  and  en¬ 
treated  kings  and  nobles,  princes  and 
paupers,  high  and  low,  to  secure  pardon 
for  their  sins  and  the  certainty  of  future 
bliss  by  uniting  in  one  common  cause 
to  wrest  Jerusalem  from  the  Saracens, 
and  reinstate  on  the  throne  of  the  Holy 
City  the  Christian  monarch,  whom 
Saladin  had  deposed.  Nor  did  the  dis¬ 
ciples  of  the  Cross  alone  entertain  these 
sentiments.  Mohammedans,  too,  antici¬ 
pated  the  advent  of  the  Mahdi,  and 
sought,  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  to 
bring  new  believers  into  the  true  fold. 
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or  else  endeavored  to  extirpate  infidels 
from  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 

But  time  rolled  on,  and  the  expecta¬ 
tions  of  all  races — Jews,  Christians,  and 
Mohammedans — were  alike  disappoint¬ 
ed.  And  now,  at  the  close  of  another  de¬ 
cade  of  centuries,  men  are  again  antici¬ 
pating  the  final  reckoning,  and  the 
Mohammedan  world,  in  particular,  is 
being  distracted  by  the  pretensions  of 
the  impostor  who  has  arisen  in  the 
Soudan  and  laid  claim  to  the  Mahdiship. 
But  before  discussing  his  career  it  will 
be  well  to  glance  cursorily  at  the  various 
portents  which  are  to  usher  in  the  resur¬ 
rection  and  the  millennium.  According 
to  Mohammedan  tradition,  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  is  to  be  preceded  by  a  number  of 
signs,  some  of  which  will  be  of  lesser 
and  some  of  greater  import. 

The  lesser  signs,  which  are  eight  in 
number,  include  the  decay  of  faith 
among  men  ;  the  advancement  of  mean 
individuals  to  high  positions  ;  the  eleva> 
tion  of  maid-servants  to  unwonted 
authority,  so  that  they  will  become 
mothers  of  their  mistresses  or  masters, 
which  by  Sale  is  interpreted  to  signify 
“  either  that  toward  the  end  of  the  world 
men  shall  be  much  given  to  sensuality, 
or  that  the  Mohammedans  shall  then 
take  many  captives  the  outbreak  of 
tumults,  revolts,  and  seditions ;  war 
with  the  Turks  ;  such  distress  prevalent 
as  to  cause  a  man  passing  by  the  grave 
of  a  fellow-mortal  to  exclaim,  “  Would 
to  God  I  were  in  his  place  !”  the  re¬ 
fusal  of  the  provinces  of  Irak  and  Syria 
to  pay  tribute  ;  and  the  extension  of  the 
buildings  of  Medinah  to  Ahub  or  Yhab. 
The  greater  signs  are  as  many  as  seven¬ 
teen,  and  I  give  them  in  the  order  in 
which  Sale  enumerates  them,  simply, 
however,  transposing  the  positions  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth. 

The  sun  is  to  rise  in  the  west. 

A  beast  will  ascend  out  of  the  earth  in 
the  temple  of  Mecca,  or  on  Mount  SafA, 
and,  failing  to  appear  in  these  spots, 
will  be  seen  either  in  Tayef  or  in  some 
other  place.  '1  his  monster,  which  is  to 
combine  in  its  person  the  outward  char¬ 
acteristics  of  several  animals,  will  have 
the  head  of  a  bull,  the  eyes  of  a  hog,  the 
ears  of  an  elephant,  the  horns  of  a  stag, 
the  neck  of  an  ostrich,  the  breast  of  a 
lion,  the  striped  skin  of  a  tiger,  the  back 
of  a  cat,  the  tail  of  a  ram,  the  legs  of  a 


camel,  and  the  melodious  voice  of  the 
ass,  and,  according  to  some  writers, 
will  measure  sixty  cubits  in  height,  and, 
according  toothers,  will  reach  up  to  the 
clouds  and  heaven.  It  will  bring  with 
it  the  miracle-working  rod  of  Moses  and 
the  seal  of  King  Solomon,  and  so  swift 
will  its  locomotion  be  that  no  one  will 
be  able  to  overtake  or  escape  it.  W’ith 
the  rod  it  will  strike  all  believers  on  the 
face,  marking  them  with  the  word 
AfUmen  (believer)  ;  with  the  seal  all  un¬ 
believers  will  be  branded  with  the  word 
Cdfer  (infidel). 

In  a  war  with  the  Greeks  seventy 
thousand  of  the  descendants  of  Isaac 
shall  cause  the  walls  of  Constantinople 
to  fall  down  with  the  shout,  “  There  is 
no  God  but  God  !  God  is  most  great  !” 
But,  during  the  division  of  ihe  spoil, 
news  shall  leach  them  of  the  appearance 
of  Antichrist,  and  they  will  in  conse¬ 
quence  forsake  all  and  retreat. 

Dajjal,  or  the  chief  Antichrist — for 
Mohammed  foretold  as  many  as  thirty 
— a  one-eyed  monster,  branded  on  the 
forehead  with  the  letters  G  F  R  {Cdfer 
— infidel),  is  to  appear  riding  on  an  ass, 
and  followed  by  seventy  thousand  Jews 
from  Ispahan.  During  his  reign  of  forty 
days— the  length  of  which  periods 
varies,  however — he  will  lay  the  earth 
waste,  but  will  not  be  able  to  penetrate 
either  into  Mecca  or  Medinah,  which 
sacred  cities  angels  are  to  guard,  and 
finally  he  will  be  slain  by  Jesus  in  an 
encounter  at  the  gate  of  Lud. 

After  the  return  of  the  Jews  from 
Constantinople,  Jesus  will  descend  near 
the  white  tower  to  the  east  of  Damas¬ 
cus  ;  he  will  embrace  Mohammedan¬ 
ism,  marry,  have  children,  kill  Dajjal, 
and  die,  after  a  life  of  forty,  or,  as  some 
say,  twenty-four,  years  on  earth.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  suzerainty  hatred  and  malice 
will  l>e  unknown  ;  peace,  plenty,  and 
security  will  reign  supreme  ;  the  lion  and 
the  camel,  the  bear  and  the  sheep,  will 
live  amicably  together,  and  children 
shall  play  with  serpents  and  receive  no 
hurt. 

War  with  the  Jews  will  take  place, 
and  the  Mohammedans,  aided  by  the 
very  trees  and  stones,  will  slaughter  un¬ 
told  numbers,  one  tree  alone,  named 
Gharkad,  which  is  the  Jew’s  tree,  pro¬ 
tecting  those  that  take  refuge  behind  it. 

Gog  and  Magog  will  come  forth  with 
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a  vast  army,  drinking  the  Lake  of 
'ril>erias  dry  on  their  march,  and 
greatly  harassing  Jesus  and  his  com* 
|)anions,  till,  at  the  entreaty  of  the 
former,  God  will  destroy  them  and  fill 
the  earth  with  their  carcases.  The  ex¬ 
halations  from  their  dead  bodies  will 
prove  such  fruitful  sources  of  iK)]lution 
that,  again  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of 
Jesus  and  his  followers,  birds  will  be 
sent  to  carry  away  the  decaying  remains, 
and  the  Mohammedans  will  be  employed 
seven  whole  years  in  burning  the  bows, 
arrows,  and  quivers  of  the  deceased 
foe.  A  heavy  rain  will  complete  the 
work  of  cleansing,  and  will  fertilize  the 
ground. 

A  smoke  will  fill  the  whole  earth. 

Tliere  will  be  an  eclipse  of  the  moon. 

The  .Arabs  will  lapse  into  idolatry  for 
a  hundred  years,  and  only  bad  men  will 
flourish.  . 

An  immense  heap  of  gold  and  silver 
will  be  discovered  in  the  bed  of  the 
Euphrates,  from  which  the  waters  will 
retreat,  and  it  will  prove  the  destruction 
of  many. 

The  Ethiopians  will  destroy  the 
Caaba  at  Mecca. 

Beasts  and  inanimate  objects  will  be 
endowed  with  the  power  of  speech. 

A  great  fire  will  break  out  in  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Hedjaz,  or,  as  some  sav,  Yemen. 

A  descendant  of  Kahtan  will  drive 
men  before  him  with  his  staff. 

The  faithful,  including  the  souls  of 
those  who  have  but  a  grain  of  faith  in 
their  hearts,  will,  with  the  Koran  itself, 
be  swept  away  by  a  cold,  odoriferous 
wind  blowing  from  Syria  Damascena. 

And,  lastly,  the  Mahdi  will  come. 

'I'o  understand  the  position  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  who  now’  lays  claim  to  the 
Imam  .Mahdiship,  it  will  be  necessary 
briefly  to  examine  the  historical  accounts 
of  the  twelve  Imams  who  succeeded 
Mohammed,  the  last  of  whom,  some 
writers  assert,  was  to  unite  in  himself 
the  offices  of  Im^m  and  Mahdi. 

Many  and  bitter  have  been  the  con¬ 
troversies  between  the  various  sects  of 
Mohammedans  on  the  subject  of  the 
Imams.  The  Sonnites,  to  which  party 
the  Turks  chiefly  belong,  reckon 
among  the  lawful  successors  of  the 
Prophet,  Abubeker,  Omar,  and 
Othman,  who  preceded  his  son-in-law, 
Ali ;  while  the  Shiites,  on  the  contrary, 


consider  the  three  intermediate  caliphs 
between  Mohammed  and  Ali  to  be  as 
much  usurpers  of  that  dignity  as 
Moiwiyah,  the  fifth  caliph,  and  his  son 
Yezid.  They  look  upon  Ali  as  the  first 
and  only  lawful  aspirant  to  the  vacant 
leadership  of  the  faithful,  and  say  that 
from  him  and  his  wife,  Fatiraah,  the 
Prophet’s  daughter,  have  alone  sprung 
the  rightful  heirs  to  the  Imamat. 

In  Arabia,  Baghdad,  and  Persia, 
different  dynasties  of  caliphs  arose,  but 
the  direct  line  from  .Ali  was  doubtless 
that  which  settled  in  Persia,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  which  country  are  mostly  Shiites. 
The  sixth  of  the  Shiite  Imams,  Jaaffer, 
was  a  man  of  such  superior  sanctity, 
wisdom,  and  learning,  that  he  has  been 
compared  to  Solomon.  He  was  author 
of  a  volume  entitled  “  Book  of  Fate,” 
which  is  still  in  use.  A  tradition  exists 
that,  like  Elijah,  he  did  not  die,  but  w’ill 
reappear.  His  son,  Ismail,  was,  during 
his  lifetime,  nominated  his  successor, 
but,  dying  before  his  father  and  leaving 
none  but  young  children,  his  half- 
brother,  Moossah  Kazim,  whose  mother 
was  a  slave,  was  appointed  to  the 
Imamat.  Moossah’s  son,  Ali,  was  eighth 
Imam  ;  Mohammed  Ben  Ali,  ninth  : 
Ali,  son  of  Mohammed,  tenth  ;  Hassan, 
the  eleventh,  was  poisoned,  and  his  son, 
Mohammed,  who  was  a  mere  infant  at 
his  father's  death  was  his  successor,  but 
disappeared  mysteriously  at  the  age  of 
twelve  years.  The  legend  is  that  he  en¬ 
tered  a  subterranean  cave  at  Sermenrai, 
near  Baghdad,  where  he  still  resides, 
and  whence  he  will  yet  issue  to  reassert 
his  dominion  over  all  pious  Shiites. 
The  cave  itself  has  remained  unaltered 
since  the  third  century  of  the  Hejirah, 
but  a  dome  has  been  erected  over  it. 
The  mythical  tale  of  this  youth  runs 
thus  : 

He  was  born  in  Sermenrai  A.  H.  255.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  tradition,  derived  from  his  grand- 
faiher's  sister,  present  on  the  occasion,  many 
marvellous  circumstances  were  connected  with 
his  birth — e.g.  no  symptoms  indicated  his 
mother's  pregnancy  before  he  was  actually 
born,  just  as  had  been  the  case  with  the  mother 
of  Jesus  ;  on  his  being  born  the  house  became 
radiant  with  a  supernatural  light,  and  immedi* 
ately  afterward  he  prostrated  himself  as  in  the 
act  of  worship,  and  was  endowed,  in  answer 
to  his  father’s  prayer,  with  the  gift  of  speech, 
enabling  him  to  say,  “  In  the  name  of  God,  the 
merciful,  the  compassionate,  we  wish  to  confer 
power  on  those  who  ocnfess  their  weakness. 
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and  we  appoint  them  heirs.”  The  room  was 
also  filled  with  an(;els  in  the  shape  of  green 
birds  of  Paradise,  to  one  of  whom  his  father 
said, "  Take  and  keep  him  till  God  permit  him 
to  appear,  for  God  is  able  to  bring  about  his 
behest.”  He  was  born  circumcised,  and  on  his 
right  arm  the  words  were  inscribed,  ‘‘Truth 
has  come,  falsehood  vanished,  for  falsehood  is 
vain  !”  He  had  only  attained  his  fifth  year 
when  his  father  died  ;  but  God  had  endowed 
him  with  wisdom  from  his  childhood,  like 
John  the  Baptist,  and  made  him  Imam  in  his 
infancy,  as  He  had  also  made  Jesus  a  prophet 
in  his  infancy.  In  A.  H.  265  or  266  he  entered 
into  a  cool  subterranean  cave  in  Sermenrai, 
and  though  his  mother  expected  him  to  come 
out  again,  he  did  not  do  so,  but  remained  hid¬ 
den  there  ever  since.  At  first  several  Mussul¬ 
mans  had  the  good  fortune  of  seeing  him  in 
that  retirement.  One  of  them  tells  his  story 
thus  :  “  I  went  with  two  companions  to  the 
palace  of  Sermenrai,  where  in  a  certain  place  I 
saw  a  curtain  suspended,  and,  on  raising  it  up, 
saw  behind  it  the  entrance  to  a  cool  subterra¬ 
nean  cave.  We  entered  it  together,  and  after 
walking  for  a  distance,  reached  a  sea  upon 
whose  expanse  we  saw  a  carpet  spread  out, 
and  on  it  a  very  beautiful  person  standing  in 
the  attitude  of  prayer,  but  who  did  not  turn 
even  to  look  at  us.  My  two  companions,  one 
after  the  other,  went  into  the  sea  in  order  to 
approach  the  Imam,  but  they  sank,  and  I  had 
great  difficulty  in  pulling  them  out  of  the  water 
and  saving  them  from  drowning.  Thereupon 
I  humbly  begged  pardon  for  our  intrusion,  but 
still  the  Imam  took  no  notice  of  us  whatever, 
and  there  was  nothing  left  for  us  but  to  retire." 
This  seclusion  of  the  Im&m  is  divided  into  two 
periods,  a  shorter  and  a  longer  one.  The  for¬ 
mer  lasted  up  to  the  year  A.H.  360,  during 
which  period  he  perfotmed  many  wonderful 
acts,  and  communicated  with  the  outer  world 
by  privileged  persons,  called  ambassadors,  the 
last  of  whom  at  his  death  left  a  letter  he  had 
received  from  the  Mahdi  himself,  according  to 
which  no  ambassador  was  to  be  appointed  after 
him.  The  latter  or  longer  perit^  commenced 
with  the  death  of  the  last  ambassador,  since 
which  all  communication  with  the  outer  world 
ceased,  and  it  will  last  till  his  reappearance  in 
the  latter  day,  according  to  the  eternal  will  of 
God.  The  Mahdi  who  is  to  appear  in  the  last 
time  is  the  same  who  has  hitheito  been  in  this 
retirement  and  seclusion.  When  he  has  come, 
Jesus  also  is  to  descend  from  heaven,  and  to 
appear  on  the  earth.* 

On  the  accession  of  Moossah  Kazim 
to  the  caliphate  a  division  ensued,  many 
of  Ismail’s  followers  strongly  espousing 
the  cause  of  his  children,  through  whom 
the  Fatimite  caliphs  of  Egypt  claim 
their  descent  from  Mohammed,  and  so 
from  the  family  of  Koreish.  'I'his  sect 
became  notorious  in  history  as  the  As¬ 
sassins,  and  their  ruler  was  styled  the 


•Vide  "The  Imam  Mahdi,”  by  Rev.  H. 
Sheridan  Patterson. 


Chief  of  the  Mountains,  or  the  Ancient. 
This  Ancient,  whose  name  was  Hussun 
Subah,  resided  in  the  lofty  mountain 
fortress  of  Allahamout,  and  governed  a 
band  of  more  than  fifty  thousand  loyal 
followers,  who  carried  out  with  unflinch¬ 
ing  obedience  and  promptitude  his 
orders  for  the  murder  of  others  obnox¬ 
ious  to  himself,  and  even  unhesitatingly 
sacrificed  their  own  lives  at  his  mandate. 
The  historian  of  Persia,  Malcolm,  cites 
a  striking  proof  of  the  immense  power 
he  possessed  over  his  disciples.  On  one 
occasion  his  inveterate  enemy,  the  Per¬ 
sian  monarch,  Malik  Shah,  sent  an  envoy 
to  Hussun  at  Allahamout.  The  Chief  of 
the  Mountains,  determined  to  convince 
the  envoy  that  his  sway  was  no  vain 
boast,  commanded  one  of  his  adherents 
to  stab  himself,  and  another  to  cast 
himself  headlong  from  a  precipice. 
Bolh  orders  were  at  once  executed. 

“  (io,”  exclaimed  Hussun  to  the  as¬ 
tonished  ambassador,  ”  and  explain  to 
your  master  the  character  of  my  fol¬ 
lowers  ”  Hussun’ s  son,  Keah,  and 
grandson,  Mohammed,  kept  up  the  ter¬ 
ror  which  was  associated  with  their  name, 
nor  did  it  decrease  under  the  rule  of  the 
Ismailian  chiefs  who  succeeded  them. 
An  occurrence  in  the  reign  of  Allah-u- 
deen  is  an  apt  illustration  of  the  absolute 
despotism  they  wielded.  Fakhr  Razee, 
a  doctor  of  laws  and  an  eminent  divine, 
who  used  to  be  styled  the  ”  Imam  of 
Rhe”  (his  native  town),  had  been  sup¬ 
posed  to  lean  to  the  opinions  of  the 
Ismailian  sect,  and,  to  do  away  with 
this  impression,  he  thought  it  necessary 
to  express  his  abhorrence  of  this  race 
and  their  tenets  in  the  pulpit.  Some 
time  after  he  had  uttered  this  anathema, 
he  was  surprised  to  see  a  man,  who  had 
been  one  of  his  most  attentive  disciples 
for  several  da>s,  enter  his  private 
chamber,  and  still  more  when,  seizing 
him  by  the  beard,  and  pointing  a  dagger 
to  his  breast,  this  person  asked  him  if 
he  knew  who  he  was.  “  I  am  quite 
ignorant  who  you  are,”  said  the 
trembling  divine  ;  ”  and  still  less  can  I 
conjecture  why  you  seek  my  life.” 
”  You  abused  the  sect  of  Ismail,”  said 
the  man.  ”  I  was  wrong,”  replied  the 
learned  doctor  ;  "  I  repent,  and  will 
never  do  so  again.”  “  Swear  by  the 
holy  prophet  to  what  you  have  now 
said,”  cried  the  assailant.  ”  I  swear,” 
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said  the  Imam.  “  Very  well,”  said  the  till  recently,  comparatively  unknown 


man,  quitting  his  hold  ;  ”  I  have  partic¬ 
ular  orders  not  to  slay  you,  or  my 
poignard  should,  before  this,  have  been 
crimsoned  with  the  blood  of  your  heart. 
Allah-u-deen  desires  me  to  present  you 
his  respects,  and  to  ask  if  you  are  well 
informed  of  the  tenets  of  that  sect  which 
you  have  dared  to  abuse.  He  advises 
you  to  be  most  careful  of  your  future 
conduct ;  and  as  he  has  a  respect  for 
your  character,  he  sends  you  this  bag, 
which  contains  three  hundred  and  sixty 
gold  mohurs  ;  and  here  is  an  order  for  a 
similar  sum  to  be  paid  you  annually  by 
one  of  his  agents.”  The  divine  took 
the  money,  and  continued  for  many 
years  to  receive  his  pension.  His  pupils 
could  not  but  remark  that,  in  his  future 
lectures,  he  carefully  abstained  from  any 
mention  of  the  followers  of  Ismail.  He 
was  wont  to  observe,  in  reply  to  such 
observations,  with  a  suppressed  smile, 
that  he  had  been  convinced  by  some 
sharp  and  weighty  arguments  that  it  was 
better  not  to  enter  into  any  discussion 
regarding  the  doctrines  of  that  sect.* 
With  the  conquest  of  Kaher  Shah, 
Allah-U'deen's  son,  the  demolition  of 
his  strongholds,  and  the  slaughter  of 
over  twelve  thousand  of  his  adherents 
by  Hulakoo  Khan,  the  power  of  the 
Ismailian  family  came  to  an  end,  and 
they  have  never  again  been  able  to  re¬ 
trieve  their  fallen  fortunes. 

Concerning  the  present  pretender  to 
the  title  of  Imam  Mahdi,  numerous  and 
conflicting  theories  have  been  afloat, 
some  stating  that  he  is  by  trade  a  car- 
pmter,  others  a  dealer  in  wild  beasts, 
and  that,  like  the  flerce  animals  with 
which  he  has  to  do,  he  sleeps  all  day 
and  is  astir  and  at  work  all  night.  But 
the  most  authentic  account  of  him  which 
has  yet  appeared  is  that  by  the  Rev.  H. 
Sheridan  Patterson,  who  asserts  that  by 
birth  he  is  a  native  of  Dongola.  When 
a  boy,  Mohammed  Achmet  received  a 
severe  beating  from  an  uncle  to  whom 
he  was  apprenticed,  whereupon  he  ran 
away  to  Khartoum,  and  entered  himself 
a  pupil  of  the  faki  of  the  free  school  of 
Hoghali,  a  village  lying  to  the  east  of 
Khartoum,  and  so  called  from  the 
adjoining  tomb  of  Sheikh  Hoghali,  the 
patron  saint  of  the  semi-barbarous  and. 


*  Malcolm. 


town,  now  rendered  famous  by  its  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  name  of  that  gallant  sol¬ 
dier,  General  Gordon.  When  he  had 
sufliciently  mastered  in  this  seminary 
the  theological  dogmas  of  his  creed,  he 
transferred  himself  to  Berber,  where  he 
continued  for  six  months  to  prosecute 
his  studies  in  another  school.  In  1870 
he  joined  himself  to  the  Faki-Sheikh, 
Nur-el-Daim,  and  was  by  him  ordained 
a  faki,  or  head,  of  a  sect  of  dervishes. 
He  now  retired  to  the  island  of  Abbas, 
on  the  White  Nile,  where  he  made  him¬ 
self  a  subterranean  cave,  into  which  he 
habitually  retired,  and  commenced  a 
series  of  prayers,  fastings,  and  mortifi¬ 
cations.  Naturally,  his  eccentricities 
excited  notoriety,  and  he  acquired  a 
wide  reputation  for  sanctity  ;  disciples 
rallied  around  him,  wealth  flowed  in  upon 
him,  and  he  took  to  himself  many  wives 
of  the  daughters  of  influential  Sheikhs. 
As,  however,  Mohammed  only  allows 
four  wives  to  each  man,  Achmet  is  in 
the  habit  of  divorcing  the  surplus  num¬ 
ber,  and  remarrying  them  to  himself  as 
it  suits  his  pleasure.  In  1881  he  as¬ 
sumed  the  title  of  Mahdi,  and  formally 
announced  that  he  was  the  prophet  fore¬ 
told  by  the  author  of  the  Koran.  The 
doctrines  he  proceeded  to  promulgate 
were  his  own  divine  mission  for  the 
reform  of  Islam,  the  establishment  of  a 
universal  equality,  law,  religion,  and 
community  of  goods,  and  the  indiscrim¬ 
inate  destruction  of  all  who  doubted  or 
disbelieved  him. 

At  first  his  pretensions  were  regarded 
by  the  Egyptian  Government  with  con¬ 
tempt,  but  the  large  number  of  acces¬ 
sions  to  his  ranks,  and  his  insurrec¬ 
tionary  operations,  at  length  alarmed 
Keouf  Pasha,  and  a  force  was  despatched 
to  oppose  him. 

His  career  has  hitherto  been  a  some¬ 
what  checkered  one,  but  if  he  and  his 
lieutenant,  Osman  Digna,  have  sus¬ 
tained  serious  reverses,  they  can  also 
boast  of  considerable  successes.  The 
Mahdi's  influence  is  great,  and  as, 
according  to  his  own  assertion,  it  will 
take  forty  years  to  establish  his  king¬ 
dom,  he  has  still  thirty-eight  before  him 
in  which  to  carry  out  his  designs.  To 
those  who  perish  in  his  cause  he  has 
promised  an  immediate  entrance  into 
Paradise — a  fact  which  doubtless 
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accounts  for  the  wonderful  courage  and 
valor  displayed  by  the  Arabs  during 
their  recent  engagements  with  the  Eng¬ 
lish  in  the  Soudan,  and  also  for  their 
utter  disregard  of  death. 

The  Turks — who,  as  has  before  been 
mentioned,  differ  materially  in  their 
tenets  from  those  of  the  Shiites  which 
are  prevalent  in  Upper  Egypt,  and 
whose  sultan  cannot  claim  his  descent 
from  the  Koreish — are,  for  the  present, 
necessarily  compelled  to  stand  aloof. 
Their  interference  would  probably  be 


the  signal  tor  a  sanguinary  religious  war, 
the  results  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
estimate  or  foretell.  What  will  be  the 
termination  of  the  complications  in  the 
Soudan,  which  originally  resembled  a 
little  cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man’s 
hand,  is  beyond  human  foresight  to  pre¬ 
dict  ;  but  one  thing  is  evident  :  the 
clouds  are  gathering  blackness,  and  it 
will  not  be  such  an  easy  matter  as  was 
at  first  imagined  to  disperse  them. — 
Nineteenth  Century. 
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Clytia.  a  Romance  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century.  By  Georfre  Taylor,  author  of 
“  Antinous.”  Translated  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  by  Mary  J.  Safford.  New  York  : 
tVilliam  S.  G^ltsberger. 

German  romance  is  peculiar  in  its  disposi¬ 
tion  to  represent  the  merely  sentimental  side 
of  life,  a  characteristic  which  is  the  direct  out¬ 
come  of  Teutonic  temperament,  being  in¬ 
tensely  practical  and  prosaic  on  one  side, 
dreamy  and  fanciful  on  another.  That  in¬ 
stinctive  interweaving  of  both  into  the  web  of 
ordinary  action  and  feeling,  which  is  so  com¬ 
mon  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  temperament,  is  rare¬ 
ly  evident  in  German  fiction.  In  “  Clytia," 
however,  there  is  enough  of  this  to  arouse  a 
sharp  suspicion  that  the  author,  if  not  allogeiher 
English,  has  English  blood  in  bis  veins.  The 
name,  George  Taylor,  if  it  be  not  a  pseudonym, 
seems  to  justify  this  opinion.  There  is  a 
sharp  discrimination  of  character,  a  force  of 
purpose,  and  a  vigor  of  method  in  the  story 
worthy  of  ample  commendation.  The  story  is 
historical  in  its  framework,  the  time  being  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
Romanism,  by  means  of  its  Jesuit  propaganda, 
made  such  subtle  and  determined  efforts  to  re¬ 
cover  the  ground  lost  by  the  Lutheran  Ref¬ 
ormation  in  Germany.  The  hero  of  the  book 
is  a  young  Jesuit  priest  who  had  been  delegated 
to  preach  and  work  at  one  of  the  minor  Ger¬ 
man  courts,  and  was  distinguished  for  his 
eloquence  and  devotion  to  his  cause.  The 
motive  of  the  story  is  found  in  the  powerful 
influence  which  is  exercised  on  him  by  his  pas¬ 
sionate  love  for  a  pure  and  charming  girl,  and 
the  steps  by  which  his  heart  and  conscience  are 
gradually  weaned  from  the  fanaticism  of  the 
religious  school  that  had  uught  him  that  no 


crime  was  to  be  disdained  if  it  served  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  propagating  the  faith.  The  contest  be¬ 
tween  love  and  the  iron  fetters  of  his  training 
is  admirably  delineated.  The  heroine  is  a  de¬ 
lightful  young  girl,  full  of  naive  sweetness,  and 
true  to  the  finest  instincts  of  her  sex.  The 
various  other  personages  arc  clean  cut  and  well 
drawn,  and  there  is  just  enough  of  historical 
fact  to  serve  as  a  good  background  fur  the 
author’s  purpose.  The  style  is  very  bright 
and  fresh,  and  the  translator  appears  to  have 
done  a  good  piece  of  work  in  transferring  the 
German  into  English. 

Fridoun’s  Mystic  Marriauk..  A  Study  ok 

AN  Okiginai..  Founded  on  the  Reminis¬ 
cences  of  a  Friend.  By  Adolf  Willbiandt. 

From  the  German  by  Clara  Bell.  New 

York  :  IVilliam  S.  Gottsberger. 

“  Fridolin’s  Mystic  Marriage,”  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  typical  German  story.  The  principal 
character,  Fridolin,  seems  to  have  been  con¬ 
ceived  as  the  incarnation  of  a  problem  in  social 
metaphysics.  The  theory  is  that  in  every  man 
of  large,  well-constituted  nature  there  are  two 
sides,  a  masculine  and  feminine,  and  that  in 
some  temperaments  these  are  so  developed  and 
relatively  set  in  the  machinery  of  emotion  that 
sometimes  one.  sometimes  the  other,  is  in  the 
ascendancy.  The  counterbalance  of  these 
constitutes  the  "  mystical  marriage."  Fridolin 
is  a  man  of  intellectual  parts,  of  gay,  robust,  and 
versatile  humor,  but,  according  to  the  tempo¬ 
rary  strength  of  his  masculine  or  his  feminine 
side,  he  is  in  love  with  woman  or  the  subject  of 
an  imftassioned  friendship  for  one  of  his  own 
sex.  The  curious  taste  which  swings,  pendu¬ 
lum-like,  from  one  to  the  other,  makes  an  amus¬ 
ing  tangle  in  the  story.  Fridolin  becomes 
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enamored  of  a  young  woman,  and  her  fancy  is 
smitten,  too,  with  a  man  whose  brilliancy  is  more 
potent  than  the  youth  of  his  rivals.  As  he  is 
cn  the  point  of  declaring  himself,  his  intentions 
are  delayed  by  a  comical  blunder,  which  fur¬ 
nishes  one  of  the  most  diverting  incidents  of 
the  book.  This  incident  brings  him  in  contact 
with  the  heroine’s  brother  and  her  male  coun-‘ 
terpart,  before  Fridolin  again  has  a  chance  of 
seeing  her.  The  sentiment  of  love  gives  way 
for  that  of  friendship,  as  the  feminine  side 
of  the  man  tilts  up,  and  the  ardent  feeling  for 
the  maid  is  replaced  by  attachment  to  the 
youth.  This  curious  motive  gives  a  peculiar 
freshness  to  the  story,  but  it  carries  with  it  a 
certain  sense  of  absurdity,  which  makes  us  half 
suspect  that  the  author  propounds  his  phil¬ 
osophy  with  malice  prepense  in  much  the  same 
spirit  with  which  W.  S.  Gilbert  writes  his 
serio  comic  dramas. 

A  Hard  Heart.  From  the  German  ok  Goto 

Raimund.  By  S.  H.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B. 

Lippi Hcott  «5r*  Co. 

"  A  Hard  Heart."  a  translation  from  the 
German  of  Raimund,  is  a  supersentimental 
novel,  which,  we  fear,  even  the  confirmed 
novel-reader,  to  whose  mill  everything  is  grist, 
will  find  it  not  very  easy  to  read.  The  story 
is  not  interesting,  nor  is  the  skill  of  the  author, 
from  the  literary  standpoint,  at  all  noticeable. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  incidents 
are  quite  melodramatic,  there  is  a  notable  lack 
of  that  power  to  bring  one  into  relation  and 
sympathy  with  the  characters,  which  is  at  the 
foundation  of  the  novel-writer’s  power. 

The  Mistress  of  Ibichstein.  By  F.  R. 

Henkel.  Leisure  Moment  Series.  New 

York  :  Henry  Holt  <&*  Company. 

“  The  Mistress  of  Ibichstein  ’’  is  a  closely 
written  story,  crisply  and  brilliantly  told.  The 
heroine,  Esther  Von  Tossen,  is  the  daughter 
of  a  poor  but  noble  family,  the  possessor  of 
indomitable  pride,  but  with  an  underlying  cur¬ 
rent  of  sweetness  which  bubbles  through  the 
stratum  in  springs  of  grace  and  tenderness. 
She  becomes  the  favorite  of  a  misanthropic  and 
wealthy  old  woman,  who  purposes  to  make  her 
the  heir  of  her  property.  Through  this  means 
she  is  sent  to  court,  and  becomes  a  brilliant  belle 
with  a  troop  of  lovers,  none  of  whom,  how¬ 
ever.  touches  her  heart  except  a  talented  young 
painter,  with  whom  Esther's  friend,  the  prin¬ 
cess,  is  also  enamored.  Our  heroine  is  called 
home  by  the  death  of  her  benefactress,  and 
the  will,  on  being  opened,  bequeathes  every¬ 


thing  to  Esther  conditionally  on  her  never 
marrying.  In  the  end  Herr  Von  Costar,  the 
painter,  is  discovered  to  be  the  son  of  the  Mis¬ 
tress  of  Ibichstein,  long  since  thought  dead  by 
the  bitter  old  woman,  and  the  loss  of  whom  had 
been  a  main  cause  of  her  moody  nature. 
Esther  instantly  gives  up  her  inheritance,  and 
after  a  bitter  fight  between  her  pride  and  her 
love,  she  solves  the  problem  by  marrying  her 
lover.  The  story  is  gracefully  told,  the  differ¬ 
ent  characters  rounded  off  by  touches  of  in¬ 
dividuality,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  dramatic 
movement  in  the  unfolding  of  the  plot.  The 
social  life  of  a  minor  German  court  is  admir¬ 
ably  drawn,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  vivid¬ 
ness  of  the  impression  made  on  the  mind  of 
the  reader. 

There  was  O.nce  a  Man.  A  Story.  By  R. 

H.  Newell  (Orpheus  C.  Ken).  New  Yoik  : 

Fords,  Howard  dr*  Hulbert  (for  "  Our  Con¬ 
tinent  ’  ’  Publishing  Comjsany). 

Orpheus  C.  Kerr,  who  had  disappeared  for 
years  from  literary  notice,  again  appears,  and  in 
a  new  nMe  widely  different  from  that  of  the  hu¬ 
morist — novel  writing.  In  the  work  before  us, 
which  has  the  singular  title,  “  There  was  Once 
a  Man,’’  the  author  has  chosen  a  virgin  field — 
Borneo,  with  its  singular  social  mixture  of  Ma¬ 
lays  and  Dyaks,  its  picturesque  meeting  of  sav¬ 
age  barbarism  and  of  civilization.  The  career 
of  that  bold  and  noble  character.  Rajah  (Sir 
James)  Brooke,  is  unique.  This  English  hero 
and  reformer,  without  aid  from  his  government, 
except  at  a  late  period  of  his  career,  by  his 
wisdom  and  shrewdness,  his  administrative 
power,  justice,  moderation,  and  unflinching 
courage,  succeeded  in  making  himself  practi¬ 
cally  the  ruler  of  Borneo,  and  inspiring  the 
natives  with  a  feeling,  mixed  of  love  and  fear, 
as  toward  a  demi-god.  He  subjugated  the 
Dyak  savages  into  a  state  of  semi  civilization, 
utterly  cured  them  of  the  barbarous  custom  of 
head-hunting,  quelled  the  internecine  feuds 
which  raged  between  the  different  tribes,  and 
planted  the  arts  of  peace  and  order  among  a 
race  who  had  been  looked  on  as  utterly  in¬ 
tractable.  He  left  a  name  which  was  pro¬ 
foundly  reverenced  among  the  Borneans,  and 
the  shadow  of  that  name  is  to-day  a  more 
potent  spell  than  the  personality  of  any  living 
man.  His  has  been  a  name  to  conjure  by  in 
more  senses  than  one.  The  English  journals, 
with  this  example  fresh  in  view,  bade  Gordon 
Pasha  Sarawak  the  Soudan  (Sarawak  having 
been  the  section  of  Borneo  where  Rajah 
Brooke’s  civilizing  work  was  more  strongly 
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observable),  though  the  injunction  seems  to 
have  been  of  little  purpose  up  to  the  present 
time.  Mr.  Newell  gives  us  a  striking  picture 
uf  Borneo  and  Bornean  life  in  the  heyday  of 
Rajah  Brooke’s  labors,  and  though  a  pleasant 
love  story  is  interwoven  with  the  web  of  the 
narrative,  we  are  chiefly  interested  in  the  pict* 
uresque  life  described  and  in  the  account  given 
of  one  of  the  most  heroic  and  manly  of  modern 
Englishmen,  a  veritable  missionary  in  the 
cause  of  civilization.  As  a  novel  but  little  can 
be  said  in  favor  of  the  story  ;  as  a  graphic  pict¬ 
ure  of  a  strange  country,  under  highly  inter¬ 
esting  conditions,  it  is  a  fascinating  book. 

Princess  Napraxine.  By  Ou'.da,  author  of 
“  Wanda,"  “  In  Maremma,”  “  Moths," 
“Strathmore.”  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lip- 
pineoft  Co. 

Ouida's  last  romance,  “  Princess  Naprax¬ 
ine,”  has  all  the  charms  and  defects  which 
make  this  author  so  individual.  Ouida’s 
genius  is  unquestionable.  Nowhere  in  con¬ 
temporary  literature  do  we  find  more  sparkling 
and  cynical  epigrams,  more  brilliant  talk, 
more  sharply  drawn  pictures  of  certain  phases 
of  life.  But  the  element  uf  exaggeration, 
which  enters  into  all  of  Ouida’s  stories,  the  cer¬ 
tain  recurrence  of  the  same  boid,  brilliant,  bad 
men  and  women  of  rank,  the  intensely  artificial 
hot-house  atmosphere  which  the  reader 
breathes  from  the  first  to  the  last,  become  at  last 
a  trifle  tiresome  except  to  those,  perhaps,  who 
are  in  close  natural  sympathy  with  the  kind  of 
life  which  **  Ouida  ”  affects.  “  Princess 
Napraxine  ”  is  neither  one  of  the  best  nor  one 
of  the  worst  of  her  novels,  either  in  the  literary 
or  moral  sense.  The  central  figure.  Princess 
Napraxine,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  strongest  pict¬ 
ures  in  the  portrait  gallery  of  Ouida.  A  per¬ 
fectly  beautiful,  brilliant,  fascinating,  heartless 
woman  of  boundless  wealth,  who  loves  to  break 
hearts  because  it  amuses  and  excites  her  and 
furnishes  mental  stimulus,  too  proud  to  be  pas¬ 
sionate  or  to  be  betrayed  into  any  ordinary 
liaison,  too  world-worn  to  care  for  any  ordinary 
admiration,  true  to  her  marriage  vows  because 
it  is  not  worth  her  while  to  be  anything  else, 
but  not  from  principle — who  does  not  recognize 
this  “  Onidaesque ’’  type?  Yet  conventional 
as  the  model  is,  the  author  has  managed  to  in¬ 
vest  the  character  with  a  vast  deal  of  subtle  in¬ 
terest.  We  fancy,  however,  that  cultivated 
readers  who  care  for  Ouida’s  novels,  think 
rather  of  the  incisive,  wise,  brilliant,  satirical, 
or  witty  sayings  which  are  scattered  through 
her  pages  as  thick  as  plums  in  a  pudding.  The 


novel  under  notice  is  as  notable  as  any  of  its 
predecessors  for  excellence  of  this  kind,  and 
more  than  one  of  the  personages  who  stalk 
upon  her  stage,  though  we  always  hear  the 
creaking  of  the  machinery  which  moves  the 
puppet  show,  are  not  devoid  of  a  certain  stately 
and  grandiose  charm. 

Elizabeth  Fry.  By  Mrs.  E.  R.  Pitman. 

(“  Famous  Women’’  Series).  Boston  : 
Roberts  Brothers. 

Few  lives  have  borne  more  eloquent  witness 
of  the  amount  of  power  for  good  one  single 
person  can  exercise  by  virtue  of  a  lofty  purpose 
and  persistent  devotion  to  a  single  end,  with 
but  little  assistance  from  exterior  conditions. 
Elizabeth  Fry,  m/c  Gurney,  was  the  daughter  of 
a  rich  Quaker  family,  and  from  her  early  years, 
though  cheerful  and  sprightly  in  her  disposi¬ 
tion,  showed  great  disinterestedness  of  charac¬ 
ter  and  disposition  to  devote  herself  to  the  good 
of  others.  An  affectionate  wife  and  model 
mother,  she  found  time  and  opportunity  to 
stamp  herself  on  her  age  as  one  of  the  greatest 
reformers  of  the  times.  She  became  the  legiti¬ 
mate  successor  of  John  Howard  in  that  line  of 
philanthropy  which  busied  itself  in  bettering 
the  condition  of  those  who  were  suffering  the 
vengeance  of  broken  law.  It  was  owing  to 
her  private  and  personal  efforts  that  the  terri¬ 
ble  piison  system,  which  treated  prisoners  as 
wild  beasts,  was  made  more  humane.  Public 
conscience  was  so  aroused  by  the  results  which 
she  achieved  in  the  prisons  of  England,  that 
reform  became  crystallized  into  law  instead  of 
being  left  to  the  haphazard  of  spasmodic  pity. 
Gieater  glory  than  even  this  ;  to  her  must  be 
specially  credited  that  awakening  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  conscience,  which  led  to  the  abolition  of 
those  murderous  laws  that  blackened  the 
statute  books.  The  poor  wretch  who  stole  a 
loaf  of  bread  was  no  less  liable  to  be  con¬ 
demned  to  the  gallows  than  the  brutal  mur¬ 
derer,  and  it  was  no  uncommon  sight  fur  un¬ 
fortunate  women  who  had  taken  some  trifling 
object  worth  a  sixpence  swing  side  by  side 
with  the  most  desperate  and  hardened  crimi¬ 
nals.  Elizabeth  Fry’s  determined  and  holy 
crusade  against  this  crying  wrong  was  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  no  less  a  statesman  than  Lord 
Melbourne  to  have  been  very  largely  instru¬ 
mental  in  abolishing  this  Draconian  code.  The 
story  of  her  splendid  and  successful  philan¬ 
thropy  is  admirably  told  by  her  biographer, 
and  every  reader  should  find  in  the  tale  a 
breath  of  inspiration.  Not  every  woman  can 
become  an  Elizabeth  Fry,  but  no  one  can  fail 
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to  be  impressed  with  the  thought  that  no 
woman,  however  great  her  talent  and  ambition, 
can  fail  to  find  opportunity  to  do  a  noble  wo.lc 
in  life  without  neglecting  her  own  feminine 
duties,  without  ceasing  to  dignify  all  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  virtues  of  her  sex,  without  (retting  and 
crying  aloud  over  the  restrictions  placed  on 
woman’s  field  of  work. 

Mrs.  Lincoln’s  Cook  Book.  What  to  Do, 
ANU  What  Not  to  Do  in  Cooking.  By 
Mrs.  D.  A.  Lincoln,  o(  the  Boston  Cooking 
School.  Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers. 

The  plan  of  this  addition  to  the  almost 
boundless  literature  of  the  cuisine  seems  to  us 
to  be  an  excellent  one  and  to  fill  a  want  not 
altogether  supplied  by  most  books  of  the  same 
description.  It  is  not  by  any  means  a  mere 
compilation  of  receipts  for  the  experienced 
housekeeper.  It  is  designed  as  well  for  the 
beginner,  and  it  embodies  the  leading  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  physiology  and  chemistry  of  food — 
in  a  word,  of  the  philosophy  of  cooking,  to  give 
explicit  instruction  to  the  simplest  mind  that 
cares  to  learn.  The  why  and  wherefore  are 
given  in  all  important  cases  as  well  as  the  fact 
itself.  Mrs.  Lincoln  has  utilized  the  experi¬ 
ence  and  training  of  the  Boston  Cooking  School 
in  an  admirable  way,  and  she  has  also 
gathered  the  best  results  of  the  housekeeping 
knowledge  of  a  great  many  of  her  friends. 
Here  we  have  directions  for  cooking  the  sim¬ 
plest  as  well  as  the  most  expensive  dishes,  and 
all  have  been  tested,  we  are  told,  by  practical 
trial.  Doctnnarianism  in  cooking  fails  even 
more  than  the  same  method  does  in  politics. 
The  most  valuaole  feature  of  the  work  is,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  the  application  of  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge  to  the  art.  Mrs.  Lincoln  very  pertinently 
remarks  in  her  preface  :  “  Nine  tenths  of  the 
wo.-nen  who  go  through  a  scientific  course  in 
seminaries  never  put  any  of  the  knowledge 
gained  to  scientific  use.  By  the  time  they 
have  occasion  to  use  such  knowledge  in  their 
own  homes,  the  chemistry  and  physiology  have 
been  relegated  to  the  attic,  where  they  help 
mice  to  material  for  their  nests,  but  help  no 
woman  to  apply  the  principles  of  science,  upon 
which  the  health  and  welfare  of  her  household 
largely  depend.”  To  remedy  this  has  been  a 
main  objeu  of  the  present  author,  and  she  has 
made  the  necessary  explanations  in  a  very 
lucid  and  succinct  manner.  Mrs.  Lincoln  has 
the  gift  of  teaching,  and  its  use  in  the  present 
connection  is  worthy  of  the  warmest  commen¬ 
dation.  To  the  thousands  of  intelligent 


housekeepers  who  recognize  the  great  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  art  of  the  kitchen,  this  book  will  be 
a  boon. 


FOREIGN  LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Graphic  have  pub¬ 
lished  a  bird  s-eye  view  of  London  as  seen 
from  a  balloon.  This  is  said  to  be  the  first 
time  that  an  artist  has  gone  up  for  the  special 
purpose  of  making  panoramic  drawings  of 
London.  This  feat  has  been  accomplished  by 
Mr.  W.  L.  Wyllie,  who  went  up  on  behalf  of 
the  Graphic,  being  accompanied  by  that  emi¬ 
nent  aeronaut,  Mr.  Simmons.  Mr.  Wyllie  was 
able  to  see  a  great  deal  of  the  general  effect, 
during  his  brief  voyage  through  the  air,  but 
the  whole  of  the  details  had  afterward  to  be 
carefully  sketched  from  various  high  points  of 
the  metropolis.  The  publishers  believe  that 
this  view  of  London  is  the  largest  specimen 
extant  of  high-class  wood  engraving. 

A  correspondent  informs  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  that  he  has  in  his  possession  a  portrait 
in  nil  of  Shakespeare,  which  will  be  exhibited 
at  the  forthcoming  Shakespearian  Show  at  the 
Albert  Hall.  This  portrait  bears  a  striking  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  bust  at  Stratford,  and  repre¬ 
sents  the  p>oet  in  his  thirty-fifth  or  fortieth 
year.  There  is  abundance  of  hair  about  the 
head,  unlike  in  that  respect  the  bust  or  any 
known  portrait.  The  features  are  regular  and 
pleasing,  a  remarkably  charming  smile  giving 
to  the  (ace  great  animation.  At  a  glance  critics 
have  insisted  that  the  picture  represents  a  more 
acceptable  presentment  of  the  great  dramatist 
than  the  Jansen  picture  with  its  scholarly  brow, 
the  Droeshout  engraving  with  its  high-topped 
forehead,  or  the  Chandos  with  its  Italian  grace. 
The  painter’s  name  is  not  known.  A  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  picture  has  for  some  years  been 
placed  among  the  protraits  of  Shakespeare  in 
the  Print  Room  of  the  British  Museum. 

Some  interesting  discoveries  have  recently 
been  made  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Petherick,  who  is 
writing  a  History  of  European  Enterprise  in 
Australasia  for  the  Alelboume  Review.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  name  of  “  New  Guinea”  was 
originally  given,  not  to  the  great  Papuan 
Island,  but  to  the  north-eastern  part  of  Aus¬ 
tralia,  now  known  as  Queensland,  by  the  com¬ 
mander  of  a  Spanish  vessel  which  passed 
through  Torres  Strait  in  the  year  1545,  sixty 
years  before  Torres  came  tfiere.  This  voyage 
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carries  back  authenticated  Australian  dis¬ 
coveries  sixty-one  years.  But  Mr.  Petherick 
has  also  shown  that  the  west  coast  was  sighted 
by  the  survivors  of  Magellan’s  expedition  on 
their  return  from  the  Moluccas  in  February  and 
March,  15*22  ;  and  he  is  inclined  to  believe  that 
both  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  Australia  were 
explored  in  the  first  decade  of  the  sixteenth 
century  by  the  Portuguese.  All  claims  put 
forward  during  the  present  century  on  behalf 
of  French  navigators  to  these  discoveries  are 
set  aside  by  the  further  discovery  of  a  Mappe- 
monde  (dated  1566),  by  a  Frenchman,  in  which, 
while  taking  credit  for  the  discoveries  of  his 
own  countrymen  in  North  and  South  America, 
he  marks  Australia  (i.e.,  Jave  le  Grand)  with 
three  Portuguese  flags. 

- - -  I 

MISCELLANY. 

George  Eliot’s  Letters. — The  Standard 
Paris  correspondent  writes :  M.  James  Dar- 
mesteter  is  giving  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Di- 
bats  on  George  Eliot’s  unpublished  letters,  ad¬ 
dressed,  between  1859  and  1880,  to  a  friend  in 
Algiers,  and  placed  by  the  latter  in  M.  Dar- 
mesteter’s  hands.  I  subjoin  a  few  passages 
from  the  most  interesting  that  have  as  yet  ap¬ 
peared.  In  one  written  on  December  5th, 
1859,  the  time  when  critics  were  busy  with 
“  .4dam  Bede,”  George  Eliot  says — ‘‘The  re¬ 
ward  of  the  artist  is  far  removed  from  every¬ 
thing  narrow  and  personal ;  there  is  no  peace 
until  that  lesson  has  been  learned.  I  still  go 
on  writing  from  my  inward  promptings,  writ¬ 
ing  what  I  love  and  believe,  what  I  feel  to  be 
true  and  good,  if  only  1  can  render  it  worthily, 
and  then  leave  all  the  rest  to  take  its  chance. 

*  As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever 
shall  be,’  with  those  who  are  to  produce  any 
art  that  will  lastingly  touch  the  generations  of 
men.”  In  1868,  on  rev. siting  Matlock  and 
the  country  where  her  childhood  was  pa.ssed, 
she  says — ”  I  recognized  all  the  places  which 
I  have  carried  in  my  memory  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years.  I  drove  with  my  father 
through  this  country  when  I  was  only  a  little 
girl,  with  no  great  hopes  for  my  future.  I  am 
one  of  those  people,  perhaps  exceptional, 
whose  child  dreams  have  been  far  less  happy 
than  those  which  the  realities  of  life  have  giv¬ 
en  them.”  On  December  i8th,  1863,  George 
Eliot  thus  describes  her  home  life  ;  “George 
is  seated  in  a  comfortable  room  continuing 
his  studies  for  the  ‘  history  of  science  ;  ’  and  I 
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am  seated  in  another  room  absorbed  in  politi¬ 
cal  philosophy,  Euripides,  Latin,  etc.,  and  re¬ 
maining  in  glorious  ignorance  of  current  lit¬ 
erature.  Such  is  our  life,  and  you  will  under¬ 
stand  that,  far  from  being  unhappy,  I  say  to  my 
soul,  '  Soul,  take  thine  ease.’  ”  On  December 
I2th,  1868,  George  Eliot  writes  :  ”  We  love  too 
much  our  associated  studies  and  solitude  to  let 
the  world  have  more  than  one  day  a  week. 
Society  here  is  moreover  what  it  everywhere 
is— empty.  The  English  world  is  extremely 
like  what  it  was  when  you  left,  conversation 
more  or  less  trivial,  and  little  sincere,  the  lit¬ 
erature  of  the  momerft  scarcely  better,  and 
politics  worse  than  either  one  or  the  other.” 
Her  love  for  the  country  where  her  genius  was 
formed  is  enthusiastically  expressed  in  a  letter 
containing  the  following  passage  :  ”  The  large 
sky,  the  not-London,  makes  a  new  creature 
of  me  in  half  an  hour.  I  then  ask  myself 
why  I  am  ever  dejected,  why  I  get  so  agitated 
and  disturbed.  I  return  to  London,  and  the 
air  becomes  again  filled  with  demons.” 

Crossing  the  Legs,  and  the  Mode  of  Sit¬ 
ting. — M.  Delaunay,  of  Paris,  has  made  an 
extended  and  careful  investigation  to  ascertain 
if  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  right  upper  and 
lower  extremity  be  crossed  over  the  left  or  the 
left  over  the  right,  and  which  side  most  persons 
incline  to  when  in  a  sitting  posture.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  M.  Delaunay,  certain  breeds  of  dogs — 
terriers,  Newfoundlands,  and  poodles — cross 
the  right  foot  over  the  left.  The  Chinese  and 
Japanese  cross  the  left  arm  over  the  right. 
Europeans  cross  the  right  over  the  left.  M. 
Delaunay  observed,  in  the  cricket  and  salles 
d'astle,  that  infants  under  three  years  of  age 
cross  the  the  left  arm  over  the  right,  older 
children  crossing  the  right  over  the  left  :  sixty 
per  cent  doing  so  at  six  years  of  age.  Robust 
children  cross  the  right  arm  over  the  left  ;  the 
idiotic  and  weak,  including  those  who  are  in¬ 
capable  of  working,  cross  the  left  over  the' 
right.  The  Calmucks  and  Arabs  cross  the 
right  over  the  left,  like  the  Europeans.  A 
great  many  women  cross  the  left  leg  over  the 
right.  Among  the  opera-dancers  some  cross 
the  right  leg  over  the  left,  but  not  one  the  left 
over  the  right ;  the  majority  of  women  cross 
the  left  over  the  right  or  the  right  over  the  left 
indifferently.  Robust  children  cross  the  right 
leg  over  the  left  earlier  than  their  weakly  play¬ 
mates.  Persons  who  cross  the  right  leg  over 
the  left  lean  toward  the  left  when  silting ; 
those  who  place  the  left  uppermost  lean  to 
the  right.  Hence,  consistently  with  what 
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might  have  been  expected  from  what  is  ob¬ 
served  in  children  with  regard  to  crossing 
legs,  until  six  years  of  age  children  lean 
toward  the  right,  and  afterward  toward  the 
left.  French  schoolmasters,  it  would  appear, 
tr)’  to  prevent  their  pupils  from  assuming  this 
position,  believing  that  scoliosis  results,  hence 
they  encourage  or  enforce  the  use"  of  elbow- 
rests  {accoudoirs),  which  oblige  the  children  to  sit 
straight,  a  useless  measure  according  to  M. 
Delaunay,  as  the  position  they  choose  is  in 
conformity  with  the  process  of  evolution. 
Tailors  affirm  that  the  back  of  a  pair  of  trou¬ 
sers  is  always  more  worn  on  the  left  side  than 
on  the  right.  Left-handed  people  always  sit 
toward  the  right.  M.  Delaunay  concludes 
from  these  observations  that  the  left  brain  de¬ 
velops  previously  to  the  right,  and  finally  the 
right  predominates. — British  Medical  Journal. 

Robkrt  Chambers. — Robert  had  long 
known  me,  of  course,  as  a  contributor  to  the 
Journal,  though  I  had  met  him  only  once 
before,  under  Miss  Martineau's  roof.  His 
manner  was  dry,  and  though  his  eye  twinkled 
with  humor,  I  did  not  immediately  recognize 
it  as  such.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  first  acquaint¬ 
ance  that  I  had  made  with  a  man  of  his  type, 
and  he  puzzled  me.  I  never  fell  into  the  Eng¬ 
lishman’s  error  in  connection  with  Northern 
■'  wut of  epigram  and  repartee  the  Scotch 
have  indeed  very  little  ;  they  do  not  understand 
the  use  of  the  rapier  ;  but  their  humor,  gener¬ 
ally  grim  as  that  of  the  Americans  (though  not 
the  least  like  it),  but  sometimes  very  good-na¬ 
tured,  I  did  not  fail  to  appreciate  from  the  first. 
Robert  Chambers’s  humor  was  of  the  good-na¬ 
tured  sort.  His  nature  was  essentially  “  good 
from  the  pleasure  he  took  in  the  popularity  of 
his  friends,  1  used  to  call  him  “  the  Well- 
Wisher  nor  did  he  confine  himself,  as  so 
many  benevolent  folks  do,  to  wishing.  I  was 
intimately  connected  with  him  for  twenty 
years,  every  one  of  which  increased  my  regard 
for  him,  and  when  he  died  I  lost  one  of  the 
truest  friends  I  ever  had.  His  manner,  how¬ 
ever,  on  first  acquaintance,  was  somewhat 
stolid  and  unsympathetic.  He  had  a  very 
striking  face  and  figure,  as  well  known  in 
Edinburgh  as  at  St.  Giles’s  Cathedral,  but  a 
stranger  would  have  taken  him  for  a  divine, 
possibly  even  for  one  of  the  “  unco  guid."  In 
London  his  white  tie  and  grave  demeanor 
caused  him  to  be  always  taken  for  a  clergy¬ 
man  ;  a  very  great  mistake,  which  used  to 
tickle  him  exceedingly.  “  When  I  don’t  give 
a  beggar  the  penny  be  solicits,”  he  used  to  say, 


“  he  generally  tells  me,  after  a  few  cursory  re¬ 
marks,  that  ‘  the  ministers  are  always  the  hard¬ 
est.’  ”  He  could  appreciate  a  joke  even  upon 
a  subject  so  sacred  as  the  Journal  itself.  Mrs. 
Beecher  Stowe  had  been  visiting  Edinburgh, 
and  had  had  some  talk,  he  told  me,  with  his 
brother  William.  She  spoke  of  various  period¬ 
icals,  and  presently  tt marked,  in  an  offhand 
manner,  “  You  publish  a  magazine  yourself, 
don't  you  ?”  So  might  a  visitor  to  Rome  have 
observed  to  the  Pope,  “  You  have  a  church 
here,  have  you  not — St.  Peter’s  or*  some 
such  name  ?”  As  these  reminiscences  only 
concern  themselves  with  literature,  there  is  no 
need,  save  in  justice  to  another,  to  speak  in 
them  of  William  Chambers  ;  he  was  in  no 
sense  a  man  of  letters  ;  his  style  was  bald, 
and  his  ideas  mere  platitudes  ;  but  because  he 
had  started  the  Journal  he  attributed  its  subse¬ 
quent  success  to  himself,  though  it  was  owed  to 
his  brother.  Being  childless,  and  of  great 
wealth,  he  was  enabled  to  perform  certain 
public  acts  which  cast  Robert,  who  was  weight¬ 
ed  with  a  large  family,  comparatively  into  the 
shade.  But  there  was  really  no  comparison 
between  them.  I  know  no  man  who  did  so 
much  literary  work  of  such  various  kinds,  and 
upon  the  whole  so  well,  as  Robert  Chambers. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  he  wrote  the  famous 
“Vestiges,"  though  possibly  (for  I  admit  the 
style  is  not  very  recognizable)  in  collaboration  ; 
his  scientific  and  antiquarian  works  were  nu¬ 
merous  ;  his  essays  of  themselves  fill  many 
volumes,  and  admirably  reflect  his  character — 
humor  mixed  with  common-sense. —  The  Com- 
hill  Magazine. 

How  Gutta-percha  First  Came  to  Eng¬ 
land. — “  These  new  things  give  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  and  seldom  come  to  anything." 
This  was  the  answer  given  in  May,  1845,  just 
thirty-nine  years  ago,  by  a  merchant  of  the  City 
of  London  to  another  merchant  who  desired  to 
have  consigned  to  him  a  small  quantity  of  what 
was  then  a  perfectly  unknown  vegetable  pro¬ 
duction.  In  the  case  under  our  notice  this 
material  that  at  first  was  relegated  to  the  class 
of  things  that  “  give  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
and  seldom  come  to  anything,”  takes  its  part 
to-day  in  the  history  of  the  modern  world. 
To  the  virtues  of  gutta-percha  we  owe  the 
wonderful  girdle  which  the  modern  fairy  has 

put  round  about  the  earth,"  and  which  brings 
to  our  homes  to-day  every  heart-throb  of  the 
mighty  world.  In  1S45  the  substance  Jsonan- 
dra  Gutta,  now  known  as  g^tta-percha,  was 
brought  under  the  notice  of  Mr.  Henry  W. 
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Jewesbury,  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Wilkinson  & 
Jewesbury,  and  a  member  of  an  old  and  well- 
known  Gloucestershire  family.  Up  to  this 
date  no  bulky  specimen  of  gutta-percha  was 
known.  The  first  article  shown  to  this  gentle¬ 
man  was,  we  believe,  a  whip,  and  Mr.  Jewes¬ 
bury  applying  to  a  merchant  having  a  branch 
house  at  Singapore — the  chief  centre  of  the 
trade — for  a  larger  and  more  important  quan¬ 
tity,  received  the  discouraging  opinion  record¬ 
ed  at  the  head  of  this  paper.  This  was  the 
first  order  given  for  gutta-percha  as  an  article 
of  commerce,  but  so  convinced  was  the  pio¬ 
neer  of  the  value  of  the  hitherto  unknown  sub¬ 
stance,  that  in  the  month  following  his  first 
modest  order  he  wrote  for  five  tons,  and  by  the 
mail  of  July  for  fifty.  The  calculation  had  been 
made,  the  value  and  importance  of  the  novel 
commodity  well  weighed,  and  the  man  who 
bad  laid  his  plans  with  the  wisdom  of  a  general 
followed  them  up  with  the  courage  of  a  sol¬ 
dier.  In  1845  Mr.  Jewesbury’s  firm  imported 
gutta-percha  to  the  amount  of  :  in  the 

following  year  they  boldly  bought  more  than 
thirty  times  that  quantity,  the  value  of  their 
importation  being  ;^ii,5oo,  being  at  an  aver¬ 
age  price  of  4d.  per  pound  weight !  But  it  was 
in  1848  that  the  real  triumph  of  the  “  rare 
gutta-percha”  commenced.  A  series  of  ex¬ 
periments  proved  its  great  insulating  power 
when  pure,  and  its  faculty  of  resisting  the  de¬ 
stroying  action  of  salt  water.  Here,  then, 
was  the  obvious  substance  for  submarine 
cables.  In  1849  the  Gutta-percha  Company 
commenced  the  manufacture  of  the  cable  which 
was  laid  from  Dover  to  Cape  Grisnez  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1850.  Primitive  as  this  first  subma¬ 
rine  cable  was,  being  merely  a  single  copper 
wire  thickly  coated  with  gutta-percha,  it 
solved  a  problem,  and  the  cable  (laid  in  1851) 
which  succeeded  it  is  still  in  good  working 
order.  He  continued  to  supply  the  Gutta¬ 
percha  Company  with  the  whole  of  his  impor¬ 
tations,  and  when  the  company,  uniting  with 
the  well-known  firm  of  Messrs.  Glass,  Elliot  & 
Co.,  formed  the  Telegraph  Construction  and 
Maintenance  Company,  it  was  through  the 
hands  of  its  first  commercial  importer  that  the 
immense  supplies  of  gutta-percha  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  wonderful  cables  turned 
out  by  the  Association  were  obtained.  This 
arrangement  still  exists,  and  for  once  justice  is 
pleased  to  ordain  that  he  who  first  introduced 
this  nationally  important  production  still  re¬ 
tains  the  largest  share  of  the  trade  in  the  arti¬ 
cle.  The  statistics  of  this  trade  show  that  the 
value  of  gutta-percha  exported  from  Singapore 


alone  during  the  year  1882  was 537, 396.  The 
tree  from  which  gutta  percha  is  obtained  is  of 
considerable  size,  being  from  sixty  to  seventy 
feet  high  and  about  two  to  three  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter  ;  the  leaf  is  similar  in  shape  to  that  of  the 
India  rubber  tree,  but  is  rather  smaller,  and  its 
under  side  is  of  a  dull  gold  color  ;  it  blossoms 
and  also  bears  a  small  nut  of  the  shape  of  an 
acorn  ;  when  this  is  cut  or  pounded  a  juice  is 
obtained. —  Time. 

Is  Cremation  Christian  Burial?— We 
do  not  regard  any  ecclesiastical  authorization 
of  the  burning  of  the  dead  as  more  than  theo¬ 
retically  possible.  But  it  is  important  that  the 
Church’s  supreme  authority  over  the  manner  of 
disposal  of  the  Christian  dead  should  be  recog¬ 
nized,  as  well  as  her  power  of  adaptation  to 
the  necessities,  though  not  to  the  vagaries,  of 
modern  civilization.  If  the  burial  of  the 
bodies  of  her  children  in  the  earth  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  some  serious  mischief  or  danger, 
she  could  at  any  moment  authorize  their  com¬ 
mittal  to  the  flames.  But  no  such  need  can  be 
asserted  at  present.  The  movement  in  favor 
of  cremation  has  its  origin,  not  in  any  diffi¬ 
culty  in  finding  a  place  where  the  dead  may  be 
conveniently  and  safely  laid,  but  in  a  Pagan 
renaissance.  Even  though  many  of  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  cremation  are,  at  least  nominally, 
Christians,  yet  none  the  less  is  the  movement 
a  heathen  one.  A  few  eccentric  enthusiasts 
may  be  found  to  advocate  almost  any  novelty, 
especially  one  which  has  certain  plausible  argu¬ 
ments  in  its  favor.  But  the  strength  of  the 
movement  is  to  be  found  in  the  desire  to  thiow 
over  all  that  is  distinctively  Christian.  Many 
among  our  literary  men  are  open  advocate;  of 
Greek  and  Roman  as  distinguished  from 
Christian  civilization,  and  such  men  are  in¬ 
stinctively  cremationists.  On  the  continent 
the  anti-Catholic  and  anti-Christian  nature  of 
cremation  is  far  more  clearly  marked  than  in 
England,  just  as  Freemasonry  comes  out  far 
more  into  relief  when  it  is  in  the  midst  of 
Catholicity,  and  implies  a  hostility  to  all  re¬ 
ligion  which  it  does  not  profess  in  Protestant 
England.  The  cremationists  are  but  repeating 
the  policy  of  the  persecutors  of  the  early 
Christians.  They  burned  the  bodies  of  their 
victims  in  order  to  demonsirite  thereby  the 
impossibility  of  the  resurrection.  When  they 
scattered  to  the  winds  the  calcined  ashes  they 
cried  in  mockery,  ”  Now  let  us  see  if  they  will 
rise  again.” — Month. 

Values  in  the  Time  of  Henry  VIII. — 
In  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  jus( 
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before  the  Reformation,  the  ounce  of  silver 
was  worth  35.  4d.,  or,  in  other  wonls,  the  shil¬ 
ling  of  Henry  VIII.  was  in  intrinsic  value 
1.55  the  modern  coin.  The  wages  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  laborer  were  6  i-2d.  per  day.  The  rents 
of  cottages  varied  from  2s.  8d.  to  4s.  per  an¬ 
num.  Six  or  eight  days’  labor  was,  therefore, 
sufficient  to  pay  the  year’s  rent.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  day,  taking  an  agricultural  laborer’s  wages 
at  15s.  a  week,  and  cottage  rent  at  2s.  a  week, 
ot  5  a  year,  it  requires  forty  days’  labor  to 
pay  the  yearly  rent.  No  doubt  the  cottages  at 
that  time  were  mere  hovels  ;  but,  I  fear,  a 
large  number  at  the  present  day  are  little 
better.  About  the  same  period  wheat  was 
6s.  8d.  per  quarter,  the  price  of  a  pig  3s.  2d., 
and  of  a  cow  los.  A  laborer  earning  6  i-2d.  a 
day,  or  3s.  3d.  per  week,  could  purchase  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  wheat  with  a  fortnight’s  labor,  which 
would  now  require  three  weeks,  or  a  pig  with 
one  week’s  work,  which  wopld  certainly  now 
require  the  labor  of  three.  Leaving  out  of  view 
the  cost  of  clothing  and  of  the  higher  agrrmens 
which  modern  habits  require,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  common  people  before  the  Ref¬ 
ormation  enjoyed  an  amount  of  rude  plenty 
which  has  never  since  been  equalled. — XiUes 
anJ  Queries. 

The  Palace  of  the  MtKADos.— Unlike 
the  residences  of  some  sovereigns  which  the 
T'ublic  are  privileged  to  gaze  upon,  here  are 
no  mighty  four  post  bedsteads,  no  full-bottom¬ 
ed  chairs,  no  tapestry,  no  carpets  nor  hang¬ 
ings,  no  portraits  of  ancestors,  nothing  but  the 
bare  room,  with  its  thickly  matted  floor,  its 
artistically  decorated  walls,  and  its  ceiling 
always  of  beautiful  wood.  The  absence  of 
paint  in  their  dwelling-houses  compels  the  Jap¬ 
anese  to  seek  color  and  variety  in  the  grain  of 
various  woods,  and  within  their  own  country 
they  find  a  rich  field.  The  throne-room,  reach¬ 
ed  from  the  waiting-rooms  by  a  corridor,  is  a 
long,  bare  apartment,  with  a  canopied  ‘chair 
set  near  the  centre.  The  chair  is  lacquered 
and  richly  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl.  The 
canopy  consists  of  white  silk  trimmed  with  a 
deep  border  of  reddish  brown.  At  first  sight  it 
looks  like  chintz.  As  the  attendants  enter¬ 
ed.  they  all  bowed  low  to  the  empty  throne,  re¬ 
peating  the  obeisance  whenever  they  passed  or 
approached  it.  In  this  room  the  new  Mikado 
is  solemnly  enthroned,  and  here,  through 
successive  New  Year's  Days,  a  long  line  of 
Mikados,  now  sleeping  in  the  dust,  have  given 
audience  to  peers  of  the  realm.  It  is  not  actu¬ 
ally  the  same  room,  since  the  palace  has  more 


than  once  been  destroyed  by  fire.  But  it  is 
built  up  again  as  nearly  as  possible  a  copy  of 
the  old  one,  with  the  same  provision  for  cere¬ 
monial.  Immediately  facing  the  throne  is  a 
courtyard,  access  to  which  is  gained  by  eigh¬ 
teen  steps.  These  correspond  with  the  grades 
into  which  the  imperial  officials  are  divided. 
Those  who  have  not  reached  the  dignity  of 
being  allowed  to  stand  on  the  lowest  step  are 
known  as  Ji~ge,  or  “  down  on  the  earth.”  A 
wall  at  the  back  of  the  throne  is  divided  into 
panels,  each  containing  four  portraits  of  Chi¬ 
nese  sages.  Above  these  hang  two  excellent 
oil-portraits  of  the  Mikado  and  the  Empress. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  either  sacred  pei- 
sonage  went  through  the  process  of  ”  sitting” 
for  the  vulgar  artist.  But  even  a  Mikado  may, 
without  suffering  in  his  dignity,  hold  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  sun.  This  conceded,  the  illus¬ 
trious  pair  were  photographed,  and  from  the 
photograph  an  able  artist  in  Milan  evolved  the 
oil-paintings.  We  had  been  permitted  to  walk 
at  will  over  the  throne  room,  but  when  we 
came  to  a  suite  of  private  apartments,  called 
the  Ko-go-sho,  one  of  the  attendants  was 
found  to  have  sufficient  energy  to  forbid  en¬ 
trance. —  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 

Peers’  Mottoes. — The  motto  of  Earl  For- 
lescue,  “  Forte  scutum  salus  ducum”  (that 
is,  A  strong  shield  is  the  safeguard  of  the 
leaders)  is  noteworthy.  According  to  Sir  B. 
Burke,  the  ancestor  of  the  Fortescues  was  one 
Sir  Richard  le  Fort,  who  protected  the  Con¬ 
queror  at  the  battle  of  Hastings  by  his  shield. 
Escue  being  the  Norman  word  for  shield,  it 
was  added  to  Fort,  and  thus  produced  the 
name  and  the  title  of  Fortescue.  The  above 
motto  is  also  that  of  the  Fortescues  Lord  Cler¬ 
mont,  who  are  kinsmen  of  the  others.  Two 
ennobled  barristers  choose  mottoes  associated 
with  their  piofessional  pursuits,  Pratt,  Mar¬ 
quis  Camden,  having  taken  “  Judicum  parium. 
aut  lex  terrae”  (that  is.  The  judgment  of  our 
peers,  or  the  law  of  the  land),  while  the  re¬ 
nowned  advocate  Thomas,  Lord  Erskine, 
adopted  the  phrase  “  Trial  by  jury.”  This 
nobleman  was  the  fifth  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Buchan,  whose  family  motto  is  ‘‘Judge 
nought and  there  is  some  singularity  about 
the  abandonment  of  this  motto  for  that  of 
“Trial  by  jury.”  There  are  two  mottoes  of 
an  extremely  suggestive  character — that  of 
Earl  Howe  (“  Let  Curzon  hold  what  Curzon 
held”)  and  that  of  the  Marquis  Conyngham 
(“  Over  Fork  over !”).  The  history  of  the 
latter  family  will  show  that  the  spiiit  of  this 
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phrase,  taken  in  its  vulgar  acceptation,  has  not  same  manner  as  he  would  an  egg,  and  con- 
been  disregarded  by  them.  In  some  of  the  tinue  to  hammer  upon  the  floor  with  much 
mottoes  we  discover  a  play  of  words— a  fanci-  chattering  and  noise  until  it  was  taken  from 
ful  conceit,  as  it  would  have  once  been  term-  him.  I  have  seen  a  pair  of  these  little  animals 
ed.  Thus,  the  Eatls  of  Onslow  use  the  well-  running  loose  in  the  streets  of  Durban  and 
known  proverb,  “  Festine  lente,”  or  “  Hasten  permitting  even  strangers  to  handle  them, 
slowly,”  which  evidently  has  reference  to  the  Another  I  have  seen  following  his  owner  along 
present  form  of  their  name,  Un-slow,  which,  the  high  road  like  a  dog.  This  last  was,  if  I 
however,  was  originally  Ondeslow.  Then,  remember  rightly,  killed  by  a  Kafir's  dug. 
again,  Earl  Manvers’s  is  “Pie  repune  te"  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  characteristic  of 
(Repose  with  pious  confidence).  If  the  posi-  the  mongoose  is  the  manner  in  which  he  will, 
tion  of  the  letters  in  the  Latin  words  be  changed,  especially  if  hungry,  spring  upon  a  piece  of 
'we  have  “  Piereponte  and  “  Pierrepont"  is  food  thrown  to  some  distance,  bringing  his 
the  family  name  of  the  above  nobleman  The  forefeet  directly  down  upon  it  after  along  leap, 
motto  of  the  Earls  of  Wemyss,  “This  our  Char-  A  tame  mongoose,  although  not  given  to  wan- 
ter  is,”  contains  their  name  of  Chatteris.  So,  dering  veryfarfrom  his  owner’s  dwelling,  is  so 
also,  does  that  of  the  Roches,  Lords  Fermoy,  extremely  active  and  restless  in  his  habits  that 
"  Mon  Dieu  est  ma  roche;”  and  the  motto  of.the  it  is  difficult  to  know  at  any  time  where  to 
Earls  of  Sandwich,  “  Post  tot  naufragia  por-  look  for  him. —  The  London  Field. 
tarn”  (After  so  many  shipwrecks  we  arrive  at 

port).  Then,  again  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  M.  Thikrs's  Collections. — His  collections 
Lords  Chesham  and  Waterpark,  all  of  the  Cav-  were  very  fine,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  be 
endish  family,  have  for  their  motto  “  Cavendo  Itad  always  been  most  chary  of  showing  them 
tutus”  (Safe  by  being  cautious),  evidently  a  to  strangers.  He  would  never  lend  them  to 
jeu  de  mots,  a  hasy  sort  of  play  on  the  name  public  exhibitions  lest  they  should  get  dam- 
of  the  \.Mc.— Chambers's  Journal.  aged,  and  when  persons  unknown  to  him  ap¬ 

plied  for  permission  to  view  them  a  polite  letter 
A  South  African  Pet. — The  banded  of  excuse,  signed  by  a  secretary,  was  the  in¬ 
mongoose  of  South  Africa  when  domesticated  variable  reply.  The  painter  Courbet,  who 
becomes  a  most  amusing  little  household  favor-  acted  as  Fine  Art  Minister  to  the  Commune, 
ite.  This  mongoose  is  in  siie  rather  larger  was  astounded  when  he  made  his  first  survey 
than  a  guinea  pig,  and  is  of  a  grizzly  color,  of  M.  Thiers’s  treasures,  and  he  valued  the 
with  a  tinge  of  chestnut,  a  number  of  black  bronzes  alone  at  JJso.ooo.  There  was  among 
lines  crossing  the  back.  The  eyes  are  pecu-  them  a  horseman  on  a  galloping  steed,  attribut- 
liarly  brilliant.  A  tame  mongoose  will  allow  ed  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci;  and  two  bronze  mules’ 
himself  to  be  freely  handled,  merely  giving  vent  heads  found  in  a  vineyard  of  Dauphin^,  and 
to  an  odd  chattering  sound,  apparently  indica-  supposed  to  be  the  ornaments  of  a  Roman 
tive  of  satisfaction  ;  should  he  become  pro-  arm-chair,  were  wonderful  specimens  of  Greek 
voked,  however,  he  will  utter  a  sharp  scream  art  as  it  was  believed.  But  M.  Thiers’s  as- 
o(  anger.  The  banded  mongoose  is  reputed  semblage  of  rare  Persian,  Chinese,  and  Japa- 
to  be  a  great  destroyer  of  snakes,  a  statement  nese  objects  was  also  nearly  unique.  His  lac 
which  I  have  always  doubted.  That  this  animal  cabinets  were  only  rivalled  by  those  in  the 
occasionally  kills  and  devours  a  small  snake  Apollo  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  presented  to 
is  probable,  but  I  certainly  do  not  believe  that  Mane  Antoinette  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries, 
snakes  are  its  usual  food.  In  a  state  of  domes-  After  the  overthrow  of  the  Commune,  Mme. 
ticity  the  mongoose  will  eat  and  thrive  upon  Thiers  and  her  sister  spent  luonths  in  diiving 
all  manner  of  scraps  from  the  table,  and  looks  about  to  all  the  bric-k-brac  shops  in  Paris,  and 
upon  an  egg  as  a  great  treat.  When  one  is  identifying  the  curiosities  which  had  been  loot- 
given  to  him  he  generally  rolls  it  for  a^short  dis-  ed  from  their  house.  As  they  prudently  paid 
tance,  and  then  embracing  it  with  his  forelegs  all  that  the  dealers  demanded,  and  asked  no 
and  raising  himself  upon  his  hindquarters,  will  questions,  they  were  pretty  successful  in  their 
bring  the  egg  down  with  sufficient  force  to  searches,  and  most  of  the  stolen  articles 
break  the  shell,  after  which  he  greedily  de-  gradually  found  their  way  back  to  M.  Thiers’s 
vours  the  contents.  I  have  seen  the  trick  new  mansion,  which  was  built  at  a  cost  of 
played  of  throwing  an  empty  pill-box  to  a  ^^40,000,  voted  by  the  National  Assembly. — 
lame  mongoose,  which  he  would  seize  in  the  Temple  Bar. 


